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y^/OT until the last bomber is grounded will Johnson Precision-built Products again be available to bring 
you the comforts and conveniences you now so greatly desire. TO-DAY, Victory calls for “all-out" 
sacrifice, with a supreme “total-war" effort. However, TO-DAY you may plan for TO-MORROW/ 
and with War Saving Stamps and Certificates make possible the fulfilment of your desire. For your farm 
home you may plan for up-to-date modern Johnson ELECTRIC LIGHT and POWER, provided at low 
cost and most satisfactorily with the Chore-Horse—Iron-Horse equipment. TO-MORROW, no doubt,- 
you will want this equipment without delay, so write now for complete information and descriptive 
booklet on these dependable, economical power plants, their varied uses and just how the earliest 
possible delivery may be secured for you TO-MORROW. 
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Low Cost 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 

AND 


ijj^ POWER 
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Chore - Horse Generators 


Comforts, labour--saving and money-making conveniences from 
Johnson Electric Light in house, barn and yard may be yours, and 
obsolete, hazardous lamps and lanterns replaced. Hours of labour 
and time saved will soon pay for this low cost equipment. Easy to 
install—Low cost to operate—Years of satisfaction. Schedule your 
chores regardless of darkness. 


Abundance of light for all purposes. Increased com¬ 
forts and relaxation. Dangerous fire hazards removed. 
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Dependable - Economical 


Johnson 

Water 

Pump 


The simple, inexpensive Johnson 
Water Pump solves the problem 
of running water for house, barn 
and pasture. No longer need you 
pump and carry water.... Attach 
this simple unit to your Iron- 
Horse Engine (as shown), and 
hours of time and strenuous 
labour will be saved. 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


A modern self-contained power plant that 
provides instantly, engine power at low cost. 
Washing machine, separator, churn, feed and 
fanning mill, feed mixer; these are but some of 
the hand machines that can be powered by 
this smooth-running, 4-cycle, air-cooled engine. 
It pays well to “§ave With Power.” 


Johnson- Equipped 
Power - Driven Appliances 
are an Assurance 


of Satisfaction 

Many well-known Canadian manu¬ 
facturers of power-driven farm home 
appliances incorporate these John¬ 
son power plants as regular equipment, be¬ 
cause of their dependability and efficiency 
and lasting satisfaction. . . . Buy such 
appliances with confidence. 
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JOHNSON MOTORS 


616 Monaghan Road 

PETERBORO CANADA 


OUTBOARD, MARINE & MANUFACTURING Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 
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SECTION 1 

Work Bench and Machine 

Shop 


Workbench and Wood Vise 

W ITH these drawings belore him the 
farmer will have no difficulty in 
framing a workbench with a wood vise 
attached. The idea followed in con¬ 




structing the wood vise is to have the 
outer jaw always perpendicular when 
gripping the work. The frame arrange¬ 
ment slides along under the bench top 
to accomplish this object. The iron 
screw normally is available in any good 
hardware store. 


Miter Box is Easy to Make 

On jobs of sawing 
small-sized lumber, 
molding, etc., where 
diagonal ends are 
desired, the best and 
quickest way to 
make accurate cuts 
Is with a miter box. 
rhe figure shows a 
simple box that you 
can make in a short 
time, from a piece of 1x8 inch lumber 
5 feet long cut in the centre to form the 
sides and a piece of 2x6 inch lumber 30 
Inches long to form the base. Assemble 
the box with wood screws, measure for 
cuts as shown and follow the marks 
carefully when sawing. 


High Speed Drill 

This shows how to convert an ordin¬ 
ary hand grinder into a high speed 
wood drill by using a common thread 


5ci^e.w Spool. Ort 
Lmd Op 



by pressing the bit shank into it a short 
distance. Turn the opposite end on to 
the protruding threaded grinder shaft. 
This is especially useful to model mak¬ 
ers and shops without electric power. 
While it would not be suitable for heavy 
work, it does give the high speed neces¬ 
sary for fine, smooth, accurate jobs. 


Farm Workshop Guide 

The Farm Workshop Guide preserves in a more permanent form 
material that has appeared in the mechanical departments of The 
Country Guide. Most of the ideas it contains were sent in by Country 
Guide readers. They have been supplemented, however, with informa¬ 
tion prepared by professional agricultural engineers. It was planned 
to make this, the fifth edition, a book of 70 pages or more, but war¬ 
time restrictions on paper consumption, just as we went to press, 
compelled us to keep it down to the size of the previous issue. For 
this reason some items that would otherwise have been included have 
had to be omitted. Acknowledgment is made to advertisers whose 
patronage has made it possible to keep down the price of the book 
and whose reliability is vouched for. 

TP. (j?oLfiuette. 



A Bench Drill 


This is a drill which I found very 
easy to construct. A 
casting from a plow 
coulter (A) is bolted 
to a 4x4 and held rigid 
by means of two steel 
braces. A shaft the size 
of the hole In the cast¬ 
ing is drilled and keyed 
to a wheel. A clamp is 
fitted on below the 
casting, a small hole 
having been drilled in 
the shafting to afford 
a better grip for the 
set screw. A hole is 
drilled in the end of 
the shaft and another 
one into it from the 
side. Another clamp is 
then fitted to the shaft and a set screw 
fitted into this second hole holds the 
drill or bit in place. The 4x4 slides up 
and down, being held to the wall by 
the bench (B) and a steel strap iron 
(C) bolted to the wall. Pressure is 
obtained by putting weights on the 
steel bracket (D).—W. J. Lorebum, 
Sask. 



Converted Breast Drill 



5lOE SLOTTED" !! 
-vT’ ~ FOR DRILL 



L» U. 
VI O' 


This is a light 
drill which I con¬ 
structed and used 
many years ago. It 
will be noted that 
the drill is fixed 
rigidly in place and 
that the work is 
pushed up against 
it by the foot lever. 
The pressure is in 
line with the drilled 
hole. In drilling, say 
a Y 2 -inch hole, first 
uae a Vi -inch drill 
then a %-inch one 
and finish with one 
of the desired 
size. — John H. 
Foreman, Ar¬ 
den, Man. 



Combination Farm Workshop and Garage 
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The combination workshop and garage has 
the advantage of providing extra floor space 
when needed for repairing machinery while 
costing little for the extra space required to set 
up the workbench and, in the comers, a forge and 
stove, if desired. In this case a chimney is neces¬ 
sary, built in the middle, with a pipe from each. 

A is the workbench; B, wood vise; C, metal vise; 

D, tools; E, supply case for nails, bolts and other 
supplies; G, anvil; H, grinder; I, harness repair 
case; J, stitching horse; K, farm hand tools; L, 
lumber rack overhead, and P, double door. The n-> 
measurements are all given. The space between 
studs is used for tools. 
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In putting a line shaft in the work¬ 
shop you may need one or both of these 
two types of hangers. On the left is a 
drop hanger, which is fastened to an 
overhead joist. The main pieces are 2x6, 
while the braces are of 2x4 and are let 
in to the main piece. The hole is the 
size of the shaft and is three inches 
from the end. 

The post hanger is attached, like a 
bracket, to a stud. Two pieces of 1x4 
will do with the hole bored through 
them where they lap. 


Cream Separator Base Supports Emery 

By removing the top unit of a dis¬ 
carded cream 
separator you will 
have a firm, strong 
base upon which 
to mount a n 
emery wheel unit 
to be run with en¬ 
gine 0 r electric 
motor. Because 
the separator base 
is provided with 
the necessary 
holes, the whole 
job can be firmly 
bolted to a plank 
or concrete floor. 

The work neces¬ 
sary at the top 
will depend upon 
the shape and size 



unit, but this usually will require no 
more than the cutting of a square two 
inch thick base of hardwood, bolting 
this to the top of the separator frame 
and then bolting the emery unit to the 
top of this.—Dale Van Horn. 


Handy Shop Drill 

An ordinary hand brace can be made 
to save a lot of labor in drilling holes in 
iron as shown. The easiest way to make 
the shallow holes to hold the round 
brace head is to burn them with a red- 
hot iron door knob or large pipe cap. A 
good sized clamp is desirable to hold 
metal pieces for drilling.—I.W.D. 
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Cheap Press Drill 
All this press 
drill cost me was 
a thorough 
search of the 
junk pile and 
some careful 
work. The parts 
required are: A 
3-foot length of 
1%-inch pipe 
(A); a brace; 
with the head . 
removed (C); 
two pieces of 
heavy steel (B 
and D), which 
can be cut from 
the comers of an 
old plow frame; 

a screw and nut ' (E) with a sliding 
handle; and two guides (FF) to hold 
the pipe and allow it to slide up and 
down freely. The unit is bolted to a 
stout stud. The steel bar (D) must be 
made very secure. — Frank Neufeld, 
Holmfield, Man. 



Forge Hood 

I made this 
forge hood from a 
discarded hopper 
off a grain grinder. 
It is hung from 
the rafters with 
wire and a stove 
pipe is fitted into 
it. It serves very 
nicely to take 
away the smoke of 
the forge.—Sidney 
Thompson, Bently, 
Alta. 



Hopper 



Handy Sheet Metal Bender 

This handy sheet metal clamp will be 
found very convenient for making 
square bends in sheet metal for use on 
self feeders, roofing, gutters, etc. It is 
simply one two-inch angle iron, three 
to four feet long fastened on the edge 
of a somewhat longer 2x8 by heavy flat 
headed screws placed both in the top 
and edge of the board. A second two- 
inch angle operates on the first one by 
using two %x3% inch machine bolts 
with the heads below the board and 
covered with hardwood blocks with 



square depressions to keep the bolts 
from turning. The metal is placed as at 
B projecting to the line of the desired 
bend, and the nuts drawn down tight. 
The bend can then be easily made with 
the hammer or mallet.—I.W.D. 


Sewing Horse 

This sewing horse will hold anything 
from a thin strap to a horse collar and 
it comes in very handy when getting 
the harness ready for work. The jaws 
are fastened on the block with hinges 
for a wide opening. A 3-inch strap is 



fastened to one jaw and passed through 
the other and down to the foot pedal 
which pulls the jaws together when 
pressed down. A notched piece of iron 
is fastened to the leg to hold the pedal. 
The diagram shows the seat made of a 
piece of log but it can also be made from 
a piece of good planking. 

Stitching Clamp for Harness 

A stitching clamp 
for the repair of 
harness can be made 
from two barrel 
staves. When using 
the clamp hold it be¬ 
tween the knees and 
your shoes. You will 
find that it is worth 
while to make such a 
holder even for a few 
jobs in harness sew¬ 
ing.—W. Kalbfleisch. 

Stitching Horse 

This handy 

stitching device is - 

made from two 
barrel staves. The 
two %-inch bolts 
at the bottom 
should be tight- l 
ened until the * 
staves fit tight on j ,, 
the 1x4 between, j g j 
giving pressure on “ J 
the jaws. In one “£,■) 
stave there is a • 
slot into which a $ IDG. 
lever is hinged. A 
4-inch nail is fastened on with staples, 
forming a pivot. The lever spreads the 
jaws for inserting the work. 


Saw Vise 

A simple but effi¬ 
cient saw vise can 
be made from the 
bridges of an old 
stove. Drill a hole a 
littlq above the 
centre in both sec¬ 
tions. Fasten one to 
the post with a 
screw nail through 
the top hole, first inserting a bolt, the 
head of which is recessed in the post. 
Now put the second section on the bolt 
and fasten with a wing nut. Then fasten 
the two pieces to the post at the bottom 
with a long screw with a washer be¬ 
tween. This brings the tops together 
tightly on the saw when the vise is 
tightened.—R. C. Willett, Cochin, Sask. 

For Smooth Jaw Vise 

When the jaws of a „ LEL 
vise become worn smooth O \ J J? LT 

a substantial hold may be I ,-jlp^_ 

secured on the work by Jn nil L 
inserting an old file be- Cj \| | 
tween the work and the I—J 1 M 
jaw. This is especially use- 8 
ful when burring the end of a hard bolt. 
—John A, Paterson, Kinistino, Sask. 

Clamp for Thin-Wall Pipes 

A clamp to be 
used with a vice 
for holding sheet 
metal pipes can be 
easily made by 
cutting a section 
out of an old tire 
and gripping it in 
the vise as shown. It will hold the 
delicate pipe without bending it out of 
shape.—A.F., B.C. 







A Handy Soldering Vise 

A pair of magnets will serve as a 
handy vise for holding small articles for 

\ X MAGNET 

\ / Soldering copper 


MAGNET 


\ ^ Bench 

STocic 

soldering. They will hold the articles to 
be soldered without absorbing the heat 
as is the case when using a heavy vise. 
They also prevent burning the work¬ 
bench when soldering is done directly 
on the wood. They will hold only steel 
or iron.—A. S. Wurz, jr., Rockyford, 
Alberta. 

Vise from Auto Jack 

A vise for holding boards while plan¬ 
ing and for general woodwork can be 
improvised from pieces of lumber and 
an old screw type auto jack. The jaws 
have a spacer between them at the bot¬ 
tom and the outer one is hinged as 
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Top Roll is brought down the 
full width oj the 19" lap to 
upper edge oj 17" mineral- 
surfaced section of Roll below 
atid cemented down along 
overlap, giving double thick¬ 
ness of roofing. Note nails are 
completely covered by suc¬ 
ceeding roll. 
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shown. The screw is received at the back 
by the sprocket, which has been squared 
to form a nut and is kept from turning 
by passing a piece of strap iron and 
nailing it down at both sides. A coiled 
spring pushes the jaws open. For fine 
work the strips of old rubber tire can 
be put on the jaws or short pieces of 
angle iron can be slipped over the ends 
when metal objects are being held. A 
short piece of pipe is welded to the 
stem to receive the handle.—John J. 
Froese, Altona, Man. 

Convenient Home-made Anvil 

A short piece of railroad or street car 
rail, which can be bought very cheaply 
from section foremen or junk dealers, 
makes a very satis¬ 
factory farm anvil 
when mounted as 
shown. It is fine 
for straightening, 
flattening, bend¬ 
ing either square 
or rounded shapes, 
punching, riveting, 
knocking off and 
replacing mower 
^. sections, etc. The 
''k method of mount- 

ing shown makes 
an outfit which 
can be moved from place to place, or it 
can be mounted on a concrete base if 
preferred. The framework will be very 
much more rigid if the joints are 
brushed with waterproof glue before 
being put together. 


Are roof repairs eating away your profits? Then here’s some 
welcome news for you. 

Today, you can protect your stored crops and livestock with 
the same type of roofing which has protected many of 
Canada’s large industrial and public buildings for over 15 
years without one dollar spent for maintenance or repairs. 

Barrett “Storm King” Roll Roofing is made under the same 
patent — applied in exactly the same manner and provides the 
same protection features as the famous Barrett S-I-S* roofing. 
It is “laps” ahead of any roofing in its field. 
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Features 
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• Complete double coverage of the entire roof area 

— giving double protection. Each roll overlaps the 
preceding roll by 19". 

• Completely concealed nailing — no exposed 
nails to rust or become loose. 

• Entire surface cemented down — no open laps 

— no buckling —no leaks. Each sheet fused to the 
next with patented S-I-S Cement** applied cold. 

• Fire-Safe Mineral Surface — in Red or Green — 
better looking, better wearing and fire-resistant. 

• Easy to Apply — Economical — Any handy man 
can apply it —check the low cost. 

• Better Insulation — Keep your buildings cooler in 
summer — warmer in winter and weatherproof all 
the year round. 


Clamp For Carpenter Work 

For this clamp use two pieces of 2x4 
about five or six feet long. Bore holes 
four inches apart the full length of 
both pieces. Make four bolt hooks of 
half-inch iron, two of which are made 
just long enough to fasten through the 
holes in one bar, the other about eight 


Ask your dealer to show you 


STORM KING 


TRADE MARK REG’D 


MINERAL-SURFACED 

Roll Roofing 


PLACE WAiHEK« 
Be mind «ufj 


Paten led 1938 


THE BARRETT COMPANY 
real Toronto Winnipeg 


inches long and threaded most of their 
length. To connect the bars use six- 
foot trace chains, which can easily be 
adjusted to the depth of the work; but 
any kind can be used, even pieces of 
wire. Use washers under the nuts. Hard¬ 
wood bars are best if you have them. 


Vancouver 
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Easily 

Efficiently 

and 

Economically 



House Paint 

for interior and ex¬ 
terior surfaces in the 
home. 

Wagon, Truck 
andTractor Paint 

for your carts, trucks 
and implements. 

Barn Paint 

for all your outbuild 
ings. 


Your Diamond “A” 
Paint dealers will as¬ 
sist you in selecting 
the Diamond “A” fin 
ish your job requires. 



The J. H. Ashdown 
Hardware Co. Ltd. 

WINNIPEG 

Regina - - Saskatoon 

Calgary - - Edmonton 


Shear Cuts for Rivets 

The best way for 
cutting off rivets 
is to shear them 
off with a square 
end chisel, rather 
than cut them 
with a sharp edge. 

This is the method used by mosi 
wreckers in tearing up car frames. 



Handy Open-top Sawhorse 

No one can do efficient repair or con¬ 
struction work without at least two good 
sawhorses. Open-top sawhorses can 
easily be made out 
of scrap material 
around every shop, 
are light and 
easily handled, 
and are very con¬ 
venient for the 
many repair jobs 
around the farm. 
The chief advant¬ 
ages of the open 
top are for ripping 
short boards and 
for holding a stick 
or a handle in a vertical position where 
a vise is not available. The sawhorse 
will be at least twice as strong and rigid 
if all joints are brushed with water¬ 
proof glue (which can be bought in any 
hardware store) just before they are 
put together; and will last much longer 
if given two coats of good paint. If in¬ 
tended for use with heavy timbers and 
poles, the legs should be 2x4’s and the 
'■’■oss braces of lx 8 -inch material. 



Chain Link Tool 

This tool is for taking links out 
of a drive chain. It is 15 inches 
long, from a piece of steel 114 - 
inch thick. The end is flattened 
down to 14-inch in thickness and 
the slot is 5/16-inch by 2 inches. 
This will take any link from the 
flat style of bull chain or the 
feeder chain of a thresher to the 
small kind used on a fanning mill. 
The notch is slid on to the link 
and the link is then turned to the 
proper position to come apart. Then 
strike the free link with a hammer and 
the chain is apart.—Geo. Z. Merkley, 
Springwater, Sask. 


Re-shaping Grindstone 

If the grindstone has worn out of 
shape or has a piece broken out of it, 
take two pieces of 
2x4 about 18 inches ‘ v st,,l ' e ... 

long, nail them to- i. j^ 1 U 
gether at one end 
with a piece of soft 
lumber leaving 
clearance enough 
for the grindstone 
to turn freely be¬ 
tween them. Bore 
two small holes ex¬ 
actly opposite each 
other through the 2x4’s as shown in the 
sketch so that they will be inside the 
broken part of the stone. The holes 
should be just large enough so that a 
4-inch spike will pass through them 
freely. Then nail or wire the device on 
the frame with a 2x4 on each side of the 
stone. Put a 4-inch spike in each hole 
and over them tack pieces of inner 
tubing to give pressure. Start turning 
the grindstone without using water and 
soon the nails will shear off the stone to 
a true circle. — Daniel Harris, Edge- 
worth, Sask. 



Portable Workbench 

On the farm there is a lot of repair 
work that cannot be taken indoors to 
the workbench. The sketch shows a 
simple way of taking the workbench to 
the job. This portable workbench is 
sturdily constructed of old pieces of 
lumber and two old plow wheels or 



other similar wheels that may be avail¬ 
able. A box is built into one end to 
hold the necessary tools while a drawer 
to hold bolts, nails, screws, etc., may be 
placed at the other end if desired. The 
side rails extend at the end opposite the 
wheels to serve as handles when the 
bench is being moved. The whole struc¬ 
ture should be rigidly built and the 
wheels must fit tightly to secure a firm 
surface.—J.A.S. 


Swinging Bench Drawer 

This style of a bench drawer, first 
published in a mechanics magazine, has 
many advantages. It can be swung 
completely out 
where the con¬ 
tents can be 
gotten at with¬ 
out difficulty 
and it is not in 
danger of drop¬ 
ping, as a drawer 
is when it is 
pulled too far 
out. The support of the bench is part oi 
an old axle housing. The hole in the 
bottom of the drawer must fit the sup¬ 
port snugly and should be reinforced 
by an extra ply of lumber screwed on 
along with glue. The upper drawer sup¬ 
port can be made of a piece of 2 -inch 
stuff with the proper size of a hole bored 
through it and also fastened in place 
with screw nails and glue. 


Easily Made Tool Rack 

The diagram shows a handy rack on 
the work bench. It is made from two 
boards four inches wide and four feet 
long, nailed to three lx 2 -inch spacers 
as shown, with holes of different sizes 
bored through the top board. This rack 
keeps the tools off the bench and avail¬ 
able at all times. Drawers to hold small 
materials could be arranged under the 
lower board, or better still they could 
be put into small screw top glass jars 



screws to the under side of the lowei 
board.—I. W. Dickerson. 


Shelf for Small Parts 

Lengths of eave 
trough, nailed be¬ 
tween the studs of 
the garage or work 
shop provide con¬ 
venient shelves for 
bolts, nuts or small 
parts. With the 
curved side of the 
trough outward it 
is easy to pick out 
the parts wanted.—Edwin Unger, May- 
fair, Sask. 


Empty Oil Can Cabinet 

The diagram shows how to make a 
convenient cabinet out of empty oil 
cans for storing nails, screws, bolts, and 
other small articles about the shop and 
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household. The top side is cut out and 
the cut edges turned in and hammered 
down flat to avoid danger of cutting 
the hands. The handles on the can are 
used for pulls. 



Breeders 

Endorse 


Breeders and other cattle men 
who wish to free their herds from 
the disadvantages and annoy¬ 
ances of “fly irritation” use Shell 
Livestock Spray. They’ve found 
it kills flies quicker — repels 
longer after each spraying. De¬ 
cidedly effective — yet will not 
burn, irritate or stain animals. 


SHELL 




VICTOR 

For odd jobs around 
the place, where a good, 
clean sawing job is 
wanted in a hurry, use a 
VICTOR high-speed 
steel Unbreakable Special 
Flexible Hack Saw Blade, 
properly set in an im¬ 
proved VICTOR Frame. 

This combination is ideal 
for making emergency re¬ 
pairs to farm equipment. I 
The VICTOR high-speed ‘ 
blade was developed especial¬ 
ly for cutting tough metals, 
and the flexible back makes it 
handy for sawing in inconve¬ 
nient places. The VICTOR 
high-speed steel "MOLY” Type* 

Blade is recommended for cut¬ 
ting hard materials. 

*T.M. Reg. — Blades bearing the name 
MOLY” are made only by Victor Saw 
Works, Inc., and affiliated companies. 

VICTOR SAW WORKS, INC. 

Middletown • New York • U. S. A.i 
Canadian Distributor 
DAVID CLARK 
44—36th Ave. • Lachine—Quebec, Canada 
Makers of Hack Saws, Frames, Band Saws 
and Power Saws 
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punch. A heavy blow of hammer on the 
centre-punch will remove resistance 
and the need of drill pressure, only it 
requires to be repeated as the hole 
deepens. We mechanics follow-up with 
the punch after a few turns of brace 
and drill. Once a hole is opened through 
the metal it can easily be made the size 
one requires either for rivet or bolt.— 
P. S. Beatt, Nelson, B.C 


Hand Box foivJools 1 

In the old days carpenters used a 
hand basket for carrying the tools they 
needed on the. job. A box is handier and 
caii be made from stuff picked up 
around the place. The sides are best of 
thin material. For carpenters’ tools it 
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WHEN THE 

DEMAND 

EXCEEDS THE 

SUPPLY 


rlanes and (.niseis 

A smoothing plane bit should be at 
right angles to its length, but rounded 
about 1-64 inch at the comers to pre¬ 
vent ridges on the planed surface, as 
shown. Next set the T-bevel at an angle 
of 25 to 30 degrees, as shown at B, and 
grind the bit on a medium grit-grinding 
wheel. Test the angle with the T-bevel 
D until a slight wire edge can be felt. 
Dip the edge in water occasionally, as 
overheating as shown by a bluish color 
will ruin the temper. The bit should 
then be whetted on a good oil stone, 
lifting it slightly at the heel E so it 
touches for about 1-32 back from the 
edge. The bit should then be rubbed flat 
on the stone F to remove any remaining 
wire edge. A plane bit should be whet- 
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There’s only one fair thing to do when you can’t 
fully supply the demand—distribute the avail¬ 
able goods as evenly as possible. 

That is what we are doing with the limited war¬ 
time supply of Fairbanks-Morse Farm Equip¬ 
ment. As supplies become available, they are 
shipped to F-M dealers in all territories in pro¬ 
portions based on normal requirements. 

So if you need new equipment, the F-M dealei 
is still, as always, your best bet. See him now 
If he can’t get what 
you want immediately 
he will book you for 
the first available. 


WATER SYSTEMS 
and HAND PUMPS 




• uca-iyghl\i. iron 

is best made long enough to take a saw 
though this is not absolutely necessary. 
The box shown is 20 inches over all, and 
has corners reinforced with sheet iron. 
The sides are 3% inches deep and the 
ends at the highest point six inches. The 
width is about 10 inches. One side is 
divided into compartments for nails and 
staples.—I.W.D. 


7" ENGINES 


You can get replacement 
and repair parts without 
restrictions. The F-M dealei 
will gladly help keep you* 
present equipment in first 
class working order 


THE CANADIAN FAIRBANKS 
MORSE CO. LIMITED 
Saint John • Montreal • Toronto 
Winnipeg • Vancouver 
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Board Divided Into Equal Spaces 

Suppose you have a board five and 
one-half inches wide that you want to 
rip into eight strips of equal width. Of 
course, you can figure 
out the width of the 
strips mathematical- s' 

ly, but there’s a much 
easier way of doing y//%\ f 
the job. Just lay a ////0W*f 
ruler across the board 
at an angle, with the mler. 

figure eight at one 
edge and the figure 
one at the other. The inch marks auto¬ 
matically divide the space into eight 
equal parts. Better keep this dividing 
trick in mind as you’ll be sure to need 
it sooner or later in your shop work. 

Sharpening Tiller Discs 

This is how I built a very satisfactory 
device for sharpening my tiller discs. 
Do not place the pivot (disc bearing) 
directly behind the emery wheel, but 
about two inches toward the most con¬ 
venient side. For mounting use a 2x6 or 
2 x 8 and on this use a piece of 2 x 6 which 
is fastened to the mount by two hinges 
placed side by side. To this 2x6 an old 
ball race is securely fastened, and by 
means of a nut or collar to centre the 
disc, a concave washer and a tightener 
bolt and nut, the whole assembly is put 
together so that the weight falls on the 
grinder. This pressure may be regulated 
by moving the disc pivot closer to or 
farther from the hinges. I find that 
about six inches from the back of the 
hinges to the pivot about right for a 
22 -inch disc. 

Put on the disc and tilt by means of 
the wedges until the edge lies flat on the 
centre of the grinder, and adjust until 
about half an inch is brightened when 
the disc is sharp. The grinding wheel 
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HAMMER MILLS 
and GRAIN GRINDERS 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANTS 
and BATTERIES 


WINDMILLS 
and WIND CHARGERS 


V/hctting Bit Removing Wire edgc 

ted several times before it needs re¬ 
grinding, and less sharpening will be 
needed if a scraper and brush are first 
used on boards to remove grit. 

Chisels should be sharpened in ex¬ 
actly the same way as plane bits, except 
that the comers are not rounded.—I. W. 
Dickerson. 


ground to the proper shape with an 
emery. A screw-driver that is driven 
with a brace does its work much easier 
than the ordinary screw-driver.—Nor¬ 
man Yates, Grenfell, Sask. 


Chisel foi Cutting Drums 

To make a chisel 
Jk that will cut oil 

drums, take an old 
H olo iz- file 12 -inch file and 

m jS shape it as shown. 

H Make it a little 

m -thicker at the end 

■ than elsewhere to 
kj \ give it clearance. 

VCr *mo ° F \ Heat to a dull red 

BAK«EU | an( j coo j j n ^ ol] 

This chisel will be 
found handy for cutting any thick sheet 
iron.—H. Fuller, McCreary, Man. 


How to Sharpen Auger Bits 

Nearly all farmers have auger bits for 
boring in wood, but few know how to 
sharpen them so they will do good work. 
An auger bit has three working parts— 
the lips which cut the bottom of the 
hole; the spurs, which cut the sides of 

Spur, 


Wooden Hack Saw frame 

This frame is best made of ply wood 
as there is less danger of splitting. Two 
or three pieces of thin wood can be 
glued together and the same result 

y^hyirre of 3-p/t/ trbya , 'p 
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achieved. A long screw or stove bolt is 
used to put the tension on the blade. 
The proper length of the handle is 
worked out from the length of the blade. 
Be sure and have the clearance great 
enough to take any work which you 
may have to cut.—Dale Van Horn. 

A Lead Hammer 

This lead hammer is very useful for 
pounding the threaded end of a bolt 
without damaging it. Take a piece of 
( 4 -inch round iron rod about 10 inches 


Homemade Cold Chisel 

A cold chisel that may be used on 
rough work can be made from a dis¬ 
carded magneto. Heat the magneto in 
a forge and straighten it. Then reheat 
and bring one end to a blunt taper. 
Bury the iron in wood ashes so that it 
will cool slowly and then grind the tip 
to the regular chisel shape. 


the hole; and the screw or threaded 
point, which forces the bit into the 
wood. 

\ An auger bit file is the most con- 
’ j venient for sharpening, but a small 
J taper file works very well. The lip 
7 is sharpened by resting the point on 
j.fa.oKiou-mvj a board and then filing only on the 
“ CH upper surface of the lip. The spurs 
are sharpened by filing them on 
the inside only. Any filing on the out¬ 
side will make the bit cut too small 
a hole and cause the twist to bind. If 
the screw is rusted or badly worn, the 
bit will work better if the threads are 
cleaned out and sharpened with a small 
taper file. 


Keep Cold Chisel in Shape 

The cold chisel is one of the most 
valuable tools around the repair shop, 
and yet most farm mechanics are care¬ 
less about keeping it in good working 
condition It should be squared up and 
sharpened whenever it is nicked or 
broken or becomes dull. At the same 
time the burr on the driving end should 
be taken off on the grinder so there is 
no danger of cutting the hands if the 
chisel happens to slip a little. Most 
shops need three sizes of cold chisels: 
Vo. % and %-inch widths being con¬ 
venient sizes, and each of these should 
be kept in shape.—I.W.D. 


will keep the disc revolving and there is 
no danger of it becoming over heated. 
The hinges allow an even pressure all 
around. When the edge of the disc is 
ground down to about the thickness of 
the back of a thin table knife take disc 
off pivot, turn it over and finish from 
the inside by hand. 


REEDY TO 
POUR LEAO 


Block 
or wooo 


long and bend one end of it as shown. 
Then take a piece of paper tubing about 
three inches long and 1 >A inches in dia¬ 
meter. Cut a hole on the side of it to 
take the handle and put the handle in 
place. Then fill up with melted lead 
when it is cool strip off the paper and 
there you have your hammer—Alex 
Wilson, Star City, Sask. 


Screw-driver from Bit Shank 

Most farm work -- - 

shops have a wood u-- : -L -— 1 

bit which is done of wooo-b.t flattened 

for. A good screw- .<«s»-«i»eR 
driver can be made 

by cutting off the auger part, leaving 
only the round shank which can be 


Makes Drilling Easier 

The point of resistance on a twist 
drill is at the centre, where there is no 
cutting edge. If sufficient pressure is 
applied this is overcome but with an 
ordinary carpenter’s brace and a V4, 
5/16, or %-inch drill a hole can be 
made in any material that will centre 
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Fitting and Filing Farm Saws 

Directions for hand and ripsaws, and rip and cordwood circular saws 


T O file a saw properly you must 
first have in mind the proper 
shape to which the teeth should 
be filed. The following instruc¬ 
tions are taken in part, from a Cornell 
bulletin. 

The first operation is not filing but 
jointing. To joint a handsaw or rip saw 
put it firmly in the saw clamp with the 
teeth up. Then take a small piece of 
three-quarter inch board, saw six inches 
long and two inches wide, and plane one 
edge until it is exactly at right angles 
to the side Then take a flat file and 
hold it firmly on this edge. Hold the 
block against the side of the saw, 
with a file projecting out to cover 
the teeth and rub back and forward 
until they are brought to the same 
height. Do not file more than is abso¬ 
lutely necessary. It may take more 
than one jointing and filing to bring 
a badly used saw back into good 
condition. 

The next operation is setting. For 
properly setting a saw, one of the saw- 
sets on the market should be used. Just 
set enough to give the blade nice clear¬ 
ance. It will require more set if it is to 
be used on wet or green lumber. 

Fig. 1 shows the proper shape of the 
teeth of a ripsaw. At the bottom is 
shown the set, which is here slightly 
exaggerated. The front or cutting faces 
of the teeth are at right angles to a 
line along the points of the teeth. This 
may be tested with a square as shown. 



Fig. I. Ripsaw teeth, showing angles 
and cutting edges. 


The proper position of the three- 
cornered file is also shown. The file is 
held level and straight across, at right 
angles to the saw blade. The file is 
pressed down into the gullet and files 
the front of one tooth and the back 
of the other at the same time. Be care¬ 
ful to put the pressure on so as to keep 
the points of the teeth evenly spaced. 
The teeth should all be the same size 
and shape. File all the teeth from the 
same side and work from the handle 
toward the small end of the saw. Each 
tooth is brought to a sharp edge as you 
go along; that is, the final touches are 
applied to the front side of each tooth. 

Some file every other tooth from one 
side of the saw and then turn the saw 
around in the clamp and finish the rest 
from the other side. This has to be 
done with a handsaw, but is not neces¬ 
sary with a ripsaw 

Fitting a Handsaw 

In fitting a handsaw, as it is generally 
called, though it is a crosscut handsaw, 
it is first jointed and then set. The 
teeth are filed so that each alternate 
one cuts the grain of the wood on one 
side of the saw kerf, and the other one 
on the opposite side. They have there¬ 
fore to be filed at a combination of 
angles. Fig. 2 shows these angles. Note 
that the handsaw tooth hasn’t a cut¬ 
ting edge, like a ripsaw, but a cutting 
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to TIP OF 5AW handle. 



Fig. 2. Crosscut handsaw teeth, showing 
angles and cutting points. 


point. Study closely the shape of the 
teeth in Fig. 2 and get a general idea 
of the angles. 

The angles at which the file is held 
across the saw blade is shown in Fig. 3. 
It is also held with the point higher 
than the handle. Half the teeth are 


filed from one side of the saw and the 
other half from the other. It is when 
doing the last half that each tooth is 
brought to the fine cutting point. Be 



Fig. 3. Position of file across a crosscut saw. 


careful as you go along to keep all the 
teeth as near as possible the same size. 
This takes care and practice. 

If your saw has become badly out of 
condition with teeth of various sizes and 
gullets of various depth, Fig. 4 gives 
some hints on how to make the cor¬ 
rections. Of the four teeth shown, 
tooth No. 1 has just been touched up 
and is the right shape. Tooth No. 2 
has been very much longer and much 
of the tip has been filed away in joint¬ 
ing, leaving a large, flat surace. Tooth 
No. 3, due to poor filing, has been left 
smaller than the others and No. 4 is 
larger than any of the others. 

Fig. 4. Correct¬ 
ing thm shape of 
the teeth of a 
poorly filed saw 
after jointing. 

<;-- POINT OF SAW 

To file the teeth properly, No. 1 is 
left as it is, No. 2 is brought to a point 
by filing against the front edge only; 
the back of No. 3 is filed with the same 
strokes of the file as used for the front 
of No. 2; and No. 4 is brought to a point 
by filing the front edge only. The teeth 
are thus brought to the same size and 
shape. 

Circular Saws 

In fitting a circular saw the first thing 
to do is to true it up if it is out of 
round. This is done by holding a piece 
of emery or grindstone or a flat file 
fastened to a board, squarely across 
the points as the saw is rotated by hand. 
Rotate the saw backward. This opera¬ 
tion is carried on until the saw is not 
only round but also the points of the 
teeth are all the same distance from 
the centre, so that each tooth will do 
its work. 

The saw may be set by using a 
standard circular set or a hammer-and- 
anvil set. For the latter a piece of rail¬ 
road iron may be used. From the square 
end of the iron, file a bevel which runs 
back one-quarter of an inch, and is 
l-32nd of an inch deep at the end. The 
setting is done by two men, one holding 
the saw and the other using a heavy 
hammer. A piece of cardboard or thin 
piece of wood is placed on the rail under 
the saw opposite the hammer to keep 
the edges of saw tooth from coming in 
contact with the steel rail. The tooth 
is struck firmly, with the face of the 
hammer parallel to the bevelled surface. 

A simple gauge, to measure the 
amount of set, is easily made by taking 
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Fig. S. Two types of circular saw clamps. 


a small piece of hardwood and putting 
four small screw nails in it. By placing 
this on a flat surface one of the screw 
nails is adjusted to clear between a 64th 
and a 32nd of an inch. Then this can be 
used on the saw to gauge the amount 
of set on each tooth. 

A circular saw clamp is necessary 
for filing and Fig. 5 shows two types 


that can be made. They are simple and 
need no explanation. When filing they 
can be leaned against the workbench, 
Fig. 6 shows one type of cordwood 
saw tooth. The front edge of the tooth 
is in line with the centre of the saw. 
The teeth are filed on a bevel and the 
bevel recommended is 105 degrees to 
the side of the saw. This bevel can be 





Depth Guage (or Saw 

Fastened to the hand saw by a C 
Clamp a strip of wood will serve nicely 
as an emergency depth gauge. Simply 


LINES TO CENTER OP saw' 
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Fig. 6. Gullet type of cordwood circular eaw. 

found by placing a T-bevel on a steei 
square, Fig. 7, at 1% inches on tho 
tongue and six inches on the blade. It 
is then applied to the tooth of the 
saw as shown in Fig. 8. 

Both the front and the back of the 
tooth are filed from the same side with 

_ a flat file, using 

V 1 . . 11 long, light, even 

^e’8 > strokes. When 

1 every other tooth 

2 I of the saw has 

-= been filed from 

P e ' t i ,ng - one side, the saw 

the bevel. „ reversed in the 

clamp and the other teeth filed the 
same way. For properly spacing the 
teeth of a saw that have been badly 


Fig. 10. Common type of ripsaw tooth . 

3 a circle drawn half way between 
le centre and the rim. Each tooth is 
evelled slightly on the back. 

Take one precaution. Never let the 
ige of the file touch the gullet. Notches 
iterfere with the discharge of the 
iwdust by the saw. 


clamp the strip in place according to the 
desired depth of the saw cut. 

One thing that should be within reach 
of every vise is a can of oil, nailed to the 
wall or on a shelf so that bolts can be 
dipped into it. A feather, little brush or 
even an old eyedropper should stand in 
it to oil anything which cannot be 
dipped. A drop of oil at the right time 
saves a lot of time, trouble and bolts. 

Sharpening Twist Dr^Ns 

Straighten bent drills by tapping 
lightly with a hammer on a straight 
surface, as a bent drill does not bear 
equally on the lips and is likely to break. 

Grind the two cutting lips of the same 
length and at an angle of 59 degrees, as 
shown in the diagram. Keep a cup of 
water handy and dip the drill fre¬ 
quently to prevent overheating and 
destroying the temper. The blade of 
the T-bevel set at five inches and three 
inches on the square as shown gives the 
proper angle of 59 degrees. If this is 
laid off on heavy sheet metal and a 
templet cut out, it will help the begin¬ 
ner very much in getting the proper 
shape to the drill point. Check one lip 
for shape and mark the centre point, 
and see that the other lip has the same 
angle and that the centre is on the 


Fig. 8. Applying the T-beoel to cordwood 
saw tooth. 

filed the same principles are used as 
have been described for conditioning 
handsaws. 

Circular Ripsaws 

A gullet-toothed circular ripsaw is 
shown in Fig. 9. It is jointed and set 
according to the directions already given 
for cordwood saws. In gumming, the 
gullet is ground toward a tooth seventh 
or eighth beyond the one being ground 





Fig. 9. Circular ripsaw of gullet type. 

as shown by the dotted line at the top. 
Another type of ripsaw tooth is shown 
at Fig. 10. 

In filing a circular rip saw the fronts 
of the teeth are filed straight across 
the saw at an angle as shown by the 
lines A, B, C and D, which are tangent 
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vsame mark. Clamping the templet to 
^ the tool rest with the edge XY par- 
\ allel to the grinding surface and hold¬ 
ing the drill along the line XZ will give 
the proper lip angle. The % by 114 inch 
notch A on the side of the templet 
also gives the exact shape of the drill 
point. The % by % inch notch B gives 
the angle of 70 degrees for grinding a 
cold chisel for ordinary use. 

Proper lip clearance, or the angle 
between the cutting lip and heel, is also 
very important to the proper opera¬ 
tion of the drill. This should be about 
10 or 12 degrees, but can best be 
checked by setting the drill point in the 
drilled countersink, and seeing that only 
the two cutting lips touch the templet, 
while the heels both clear slightly. The 
lip clearance angle should be rounded 
rather than straight, and is secured by 
holding the cutting lip to the grinder 
and then turning it slightly to the right. 

—I. W. Dickerson 

Glass Cutting Aid 

Slipping of a yardstick used as a 
straightedge in glass cutting can be 
prevented to a considerable extent by 
wetting the surface of the yardstick 
before you start. 

Shining Up Auger Bits 

To remove rust from the flutes of an 
auger bit wrap a piece of fine emery 
cloth around a small rope and work 
the rope back and forth until the sur¬ 
face is nice and shiny. Be careful not 
to rub across the cutting edge of the 
bit. 
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mounting omall Dench oaw 


Cut the four legs from 2x4 stock. To 
be fastened as shown. Next comes 
the six frame members, 2x6x30*4 inches 
in size and the two members 2x8x26 y 2 
inches in size. Use a square in laying 
out all parts and make sure your saw 
cuts are accurate. The method of 
assembling the frame pieces is detailed 
in the lower left-hand corner of the 
drawing. If you do not happen to have 
a 1 * 4 -inch auger bit, drilling several 
small holes and cutting the remainder 
of the wood with a chisel will do just 
as well. After assembling the frame, 
comes the mounting of the mandrel 
and the top which is simply a couple of 


pieces of % -inch fir plywood screwed 
together and hinged to the'saw frame. 
Don't try to cut a slot for the saw by 
hand, wait until the job Is finished, 
then lower the table over the revolving 
blade. Enlarge the opening to about a 
half inch in width with a keyhole saw 
or file. Assemble the crosscut guide and 
ripping fence from straight-grained 
hardwood and complete the job by 
giving the wood a couple coats of shel¬ 
lac or paint. If you have electricity, a 
%-h.p. motor is recommended; if a gas 
engine is to be used you’ll need one of 
at least one horsepower. 


SECTION 2 


Constructing Simple Gadgets 


Belt Lace Cutter 

A block of hardwood with a safety 


Awl from Valve Stem 

Warren G. Parker, Birch River, Man., 


razor blade fastened to its side with sent this gadget in and the artist drew 

woodeh bolt f? tbe , sketch f [° m tbe original article. 

^ 5 ^. BLooi, "Just remove the valve cap from a valve 

I stem,” he says, “then drop the nail 


wood screws, and with a sheet metal 
gauge at the bottom, will make as good 
a belt lace cutter as you can buy. By 
pushing the gauge back and forth, wide 
and narrow laces can be cut with great 
speed and accuracy.—W.S.A. 

Handy Depth Marker for Bit 

Where several holes are to be bored 
the same depth a strip of adhesive tape 
wrapped tightly around the bit or drill 
at the right place will show when the 
hole is the proper depth and will not 
slip.—I.W.D. - 

Tools from Fork Tines 

Most farms have a broken old fork 
or two in the scrap pile. Here are some 
useful tools that can be made in a few 
minutes from the tines. The one for 
cleaning out oil holes has a piece of 


FOR cleaning oil holes 


wire beat a mile. The cotter pin tool is 
useful in many ways. The awls are very 
useful in the workshop for making 
small holes and scratching lines on 
metal or tin. If you have no forge you 
can heat the tines in the stove and 
bend them.—George Z. Merkley, Spring- 
water, Sask. - 

Leather Knife from Old Hand Saw 

I made this leather __ 

knife from a piece of 
the blade of a dis¬ 
carded hand saw. I cut |H| 

it out with a cold chisel 
and then worked it to 
shape with a file. I r— 
ground the cutting \ Ml? /W) 
edge with an emery 
and finished the edge ^ 
on an oil stone. It is 
very useful for cutting and trimming 
leather when fixing up the harness.— 
George Z. Merkley, Springwater, Sask. 


point through the valve cap and put 
back on the valve stem again. Sharpen 
the nail, put on a handle, and you have 
a very useful awl.” 

An improvised Level 

This level is made from a short block 
of clear white pine, two knitting needles 
„nitting -"'LLHA. or straight wires 

J C and a 3-ft. length 

of *4 by 1 %-inch 

t-j l lattice strip. The 

white pine board 
* ncbes l° n S- 
The sketch shows 

\ -— / the manner of as- 

\ / sembly. This out- 

» _lit, once checked 

to make sure the 
lattice strip ex¬ 
tends parallel with the pine board, will 
float level on any container of water and 
will be surprisingly accurate. The top 
strip may be moved slightly up or down 
one wire to maintain accuracy.—Dale 
Van Horn. - 

Magnet as Pincushion ^ 

In the U.G.G. elevator 
I noticed an excellent 
pincushion. It is a mag- ■ 
net irom an old Ford car H 
hanging on the wall. No - B ,> . 

need to stick the pins in < J si ? ^ 4 
it. Just throw them at 
the magnet. — Henry D. *5 ^ 1J h 

Falconer, Glentworth, i £ V 
Sask. 1^-* 

Improvised Pipe Wrench 

A couple of pieces of scrap iron and 
a length of bicycle or motor-cycle chain 
are ail that is required to make this pipe 
wrench. The two pieces of iron should 
be about 15 inches long and the chain 
about the same. The chain is passed 


E PIECES / 

OF 5CR.AP IRON 


Bicycle cha/n 1 


If it's anything in 


IMO 




.. see yonr Lumber Dealer 


Farm buildings are every bit as essential as 
farm implements in the production of much 
needed foodstuffs. And like implements, build¬ 
ings need to be kept in serviceable repair. 

So ... if you are putting up a new building 
making an extension, or doing a repair job, see 
your regular lumber dealer. He will do his best 
under present conditions to supply the 
materials you need. His training and experience 
can save you money by eliminating costly 
errors in design and construction. If needs be 
he will show you some 


of the newer methods 
and materials to solve 
your own particular 
problems. Remember, 
if it’s anything in build¬ 
ing materials, it will pay 
you to see your local 
lumber dealer. 


around the pipe and then anchored on 
the hook.—Paul Dannewald, Stettler, 
Alberta. 


THE WESTERN RETAIL LUMBERMEN’S ASS’N. 

“An Organization of Lumbermen for Service to the Public ' 

407 SCOTT BLOCK, WINNIPEG 
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EARN M MONEY? 


When peace comes new oppor¬ 
tunities will arise for thor¬ 
oughly trained engineers. Avia¬ 
tion, electronics—many new de¬ 
velopments will broaden the 
engineering held. Learn more 
about these opportunities. 
Without obligation, write for 
our free book of home study 
courses, planned by foremost 
engineers and world author¬ 
ities. Canadian Institute of 
Science and Technology, 
Limited, 117 Chester Building, 
219 Bay Street, Toronto, Ont. 


Aeronautical 
Engineering 
A F. R. Ae. S. Exam. 

Air Ministry Exams for 
Ground Engineers 
General Aeronautical. 
Advanced Aeronautical 
and Aeroplane Design 
Aero Engines Course. 
Aircraft Apprentice 
Pilots' "B" License. 

Air Navigators' Certifi 
cates 

Mechanical 
Engineering 
A M I Mech E. Exam 
General Mechanical. 
Mechanical Drawing and 
Design 

Works Manager 
Die and Press Tool Work 
Sheet Metal Work 
Welding Course 
Maintenance and Station 
ary Engineers 
Refrigeration Course 
Institution of Production 
Eng IAMIPEI 
Commercial Eng and 
Works Management 

Civil, Mining. 

Structural and Auto¬ 
mobile Engineering 
AMICE Examination 
Civil Engineering 
Civil Engineering Speci 
hcations. Quantities 
Road Construction 
Surveying and Levelling 
Hydraulics. 

A M I Struct. E 
Structural Engineering 
Structural Design. 
Reinforced Concrete 
Heating and Air-Cond 
Royal Sanitary Institute 
Examination 
Sanitary Engineering 
Institute of Builders 
Exam. (L.I.G.B.). 
Building Construction and 
Drawing 

Advanced Building Con 
struction 


Railway Engineering 
Special Combined Build 
ing Course 
Architecture 

Geology and Mineralogy 
Metallurgy. 

Petroleum Technology 
General Mining Practice 
Mining Engineering 
Automobile Engineering 
High-speed Diesels. 
Electrical Equipment ot 
Automobiles 

Electrical Engineering 
A M I.E.E Examination 
General Electrical. 
Alternating Current 
Electrical Installations 
Power House Design 
Neon Lighting 
Electric Traction 
Electricity Supply 
Electric Meters. Measuring 
Instruments 

Design and Manufacture 
of Electrical Machinery 
and Apparatus 
Telegraphy Course 
Telephony Course 
Radio and Allied 
Groups 
A M Brit I R E 
General Wireless 
Advanced Wireless and 
High Frequency 
Radio Servicing, Mainter 
ance Repairs 
Short Wave Radio 
Practical Television 
Sound Pictures 
General. Educational 
University of London 
Examinations 
London Matriculation 
Intermediate and Final 
B Sc ( Pure Science i 
Higher Mathematics 
Practical Mathematics 
General Education 
Cost Accountant's Course 
Complete Salesmanship 
Advertising. 

Sales Manager's Course 
Modern Languages 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 



Canadian 
Institute of 
Science and 
Technology, 
Limited 

117 Chester Bldg. 
219 Bay St. 
Toronto. 

Please forward 
free of cost or obli¬ 
gation of any kind 
your 176-page hand¬ 
book. “ENGINEERING 
OPPORTUNITIES." 


Name 

Address 


Course interested in 


Age 


Storing Binder Canvas 
When the time comes to store the 
olnder or combine canvases be sure to 
»ut them where the mice can’t get at 



them. A very simple and effective way 
to do it is to thread the canvas on a 
rope with a tarpaper disc at each end. 
Mice will not crawl beyond this barrier. 

Solder Into Ribbons 

To make solder into 
thin ribbons which are 
a substitute for wire 
solder for fine work, 
place the ladle of mol¬ 
ten solder against a 
revolving wheel and 
pour. The slower you 
pour the finer the rib¬ 
bon.—Grant Macleod. 



Use For Tubular Rivet 

The difficulty of 
pushing a large 
needle through 
leather in making 
small harness re¬ 
pairs may be over¬ 
come by slipping a 
tubular rivet over 
the end of the 
needle. The rivet is not injurious to the 
thumb and the necessary pressure can 
be easily applied.—Calvin Newman, 
Forward, Sask. 



Support (or Kettle 

A simple but very convenient support 
for the large kettle used for heating 
water and rendering 
lard can be made from 
an old auto demountable 
rim. Cut three strips of 
heavy strap iron about 
15 inches long and weld 
>r bolt them solidly on the inside of the 
im to form the legs. If preferred the 
im from an auto can be used by cut- 
ing out the spokes next to rim. Such a 
upport is easily moved and gives a 
irmer support than one made of stones 
>r bricks.—I.W.D. 



Pocket Clip from Cotter Pins 



A cotter-pin cut 
in half will serve as 
a pocket clip for 
special tools and 
mechanics’ gauges. 
Simply cut the pin 
in half at the eye, 
drill a small hole in 
the tool, insert the 
cut part of the pin 
and solder in place. 
This type of clip is 
unbreakable. 


Tape Protects Work 

When a file is used for fine work, 
there is often the danger that its other 
surface may come in contact with some 
other part of the job, scratching or 
marring it. This danger may be avoided 
by covering the idle side of the file 
with a strip of adhesive tape, which Is 
easily removed when the work is fin¬ 
ished.—Edwin Unger, Mayfair, Sask. 


Improvised Wrench 

When you find that the bolt to be 
removed is turning, and you have only 
one wrench, look in the machine box 
for a bolt, fit it with two suitable nuts, 
and use it for a substitute wrench. You 
will find that it works perfectly. The 
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nuts can be adjusted to the size of the 
nut to be removed by screwing them 
apart or together.—A. S. Wurz. Rocky- 
ford, Alta. 


Sawing Nails 


NICK BACK OF SAW WITH FILE. 




GAL CAN / 
COT IN HALF 


Sometimes, say in removing a door 
or window, there are nails which are 
hard to get at to draw out and the 
material may be damaged in removing 
it. It saves trouble and damage if the 
nails can be sawn. Take an ordinary 
three-cornered file and file a few teeth 
in the back of the handsaw. About a 
dozen teeth will do.—C. Leder, jr„ Neer- 
landia, Alta. 

Clothes Pin Holder 

A tin can cut in 
half, with two inches 
of tin left between 
the two halves to 
form a slide on which 
they slide along the 
clothes line makes a 
clothes p i n holder 
that is always close 
at hand and easy to reach. The sharp 
edges should be rolled over to prevent 
cutting the hand.—A. S. Wurz. 

Wood-Carrying Sling 

Here is a handy 
device which enables 
me to carry twice as 
much stovewood as 
with arms alone. The 
I sling is made of 
gunnysack or canvas 
' fastened to two round 
sticks, one of which 
serves as a handle, 
while a strap fastened 
to each end of the other goes over the 
shoulder and is adjusted to suit the 
user.—I.W.D. _ 

To Keep the Wood from Flying 

To keep wood 
from flying in your 
face when you are 
cutting it, fasten 
two horse shoes to 
your chopping 
block as shown. 
The wood will not 
fly and the danger 




hinged as shown to a brace on the far 
side of the buck. Drive one or more 
spikes or pegs into the lower part of 
the buck leg on the near side, and ad¬ 
just the length of chain so that pushing 
the 1x4 down and under the peg or 
spike will stretch the spring and hold 
down on the log. It sure works fine. 


Sawbuck That Will Not Pinch 

Here is a non- * 

Pinching sawbuck UmrH ANDUoT7tD Arcnne 

V, , . ... . „ Tt, CHAR JAM PIM 

which will b e 
found very con¬ 
venient for sawing 
cordwood or posts, 
as these can be 
partly sawn 
through in the 
middle notch, and 
then are properly supported when 
pushed out so the stick can be cut com¬ 
pletely through. Try this, as you will 
find it a big improvement over the old- 
fashioned type. 




Handy Log Holder 

Here is a handy log holder to hold 
logs and poles 
securely while 
blocks can b e 
sawed off with¬ 
out danger of 
pinching. It is 
handier for two 
men, as one can 
lift the log while the other slips the 
holder back several feet. A weight laid 
across the other end of a short log will 
keep it from twisting. If desired, short 
sharpened nails can be driven into the 
holding jaws.—I.W.D. 

Fence Post Sawbuck 

The cut shows a 
simple but very 
satisfactory saw¬ 
buck I made out 
of two steel fence 
posts and a couple 
of stakes. The 
rough sides of each steel post is turned 
in, so that as the posts spring a little 
when the cordwood or pole is dropped 
between them, the projections prevent 
it from twisting or moving as the saw 
is drawn across it.—I.W.D. 



to your person is eliminated.—J. W. G., 

Magrath, Alta. 


Two-Man Log Lifter 

A handy two-man log lifter can be 
made from two shovel shanks off a dis¬ 
carded cultivator. Each shank is drilled 

TWO 

_ J- 

( o o o 

VAoue4> 6. fy. 

Cut LndA^> Shcmm Jj 



as shown with four holes to accom¬ 
modate both large and small logs. The 
connecting bolt should fit into the hole 
easily, and be fastened with a nut and 
wing lock nut, sd that it can be loosened 
and spun off by hand without having 
to look up a wrench,—I.W.D. 

One-Man Saw Buck 

Make out of one-fourth inch or 
heavier rod a hook large enough to go 
over the largest log you are likely to 
saw, fasten the hook eye to one end of 
a cultivator or other fairly strong 



Knife Sharpener 

Take a five-cent mousetrap and re¬ 
move everything from 
it except the spring. 
-Aw/f Then make a round 
T wooden dowel Vz -inch 


in diameter and equal 
setwiitM j n length to the width 
of the trap. Split in 
two, fastening one half of the dowel to 
the base and the other to the spring. 
Then take small pieces of fine car¬ 
borundum cloth which are glued to the 
round surfaces of the dowels. Fasten to 
the wall and the knife is sharpened by 
pulling back and forth between the car¬ 
borundum surfaces.—A.F., B.C. 


r 

CARBORUNDu M 
CLOTH Oh ROUND 

Surface. 


Sharpening Gouges 

If you don’t have a slipstone with 
rounded edges, keep two or three short 
dowels of different diameters covered 
with emery cloth 
glued to the out¬ 
side to knock the 
feather edge's 
from lathe gouges. 
While a very slight 
feather edge is 
preferred by some, 
too pronounced 
ones only tend to make poor turning. It 
|is essential that the inside edges of 
gouges be honed or ground flush when 
the outside is sharpened.—Dale Van 




Wood Pcg»,s 


spring, and the other end of spring with 
a rod or chain to a rod or 1x4 stick 


Horn. 


Quart Measure 

An empty quart oil can can be made 
into a quart measure with very little 



trouble. The spout and the handle are 
made from sheet iron and the illustra¬ 
tion shows the pattern and the com¬ 
pleted measure. We use one and find it 
handy.—M. Pilichowski, Rama, Sask. 
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A Scissor Sharpener 

Take a piece of an old broom handle 
about 4 inches long. Then drive a gram¬ 
ophone needle in the centre of one end, 
leaving just enough x 

of the needle sticking 
out to be able to draw [ gRO< 
the scissors blade 
back and forth on it. 

This is a very simple thing to make but 
I find that it will keep the scissors real 
sharp. — Stewart A. Glauser, Delisle, 
Sask. - 


3 h 


GRAMOPHONE NEEDLE. 


Churn From Cream Can 

A very useful small chum can be 
made from an ordinary cream can. The 
end of an apple box cut around and 
bevelled to fit makes a good top. For a 



dash you can use the handle from an 
old broom and two pieces of wood two 
inches wide nailed together In the form 
of a cross. Make the cross pieces long 
enough so that they can be just passed 
through the neck of the can at an angle. 
My mother has used this sort of a chum 
for years and it works just fine 


Rack (or Drills 

A time-saving rack for holding bits 
and drills can be made by boring holes 
in a piece of hardwood with each of the 
different sizes, starting with the small¬ 
est. This can be fastened above the 
bench and each drill kept in the hole 
which it fits. Marking the proper size 
below each hole will make it even 
quicker to find the proper drill.—I.W.D. 


Ice Cream Freezer 

The diagram shows the dasher of this 
homemade freezer. It is simply a piece 
of wood, %-inch thick, 5 inches wide 
„ and 8 inches long. This is 
* * = “ u fastened to the centre stan¬ 
dard which is 1 Vi inches 
longer. The dash fits into a 
5-pound baking powder can 
and the standard projects 
through a hole made exactly 
in the centre of the lid of 
the can. It is turned by a handle from 
the food chopper. The can is placed in 
a pail and surrounded by a mixture of 
ice and salt. If the can turns, tie a slip 
knot in a piece of cord, place around the 
can and tie to the handle of the pail. 
We have found this very satisfactory for 
making ice cream.—Fred. J. Parney, 
Rosetown, Sask. 



Adjusting a Level 

The diagram show how anyone can 
check a level for proper adjustment of 
bubble. Most levels have the bubble fixed 
in firmly in plaster of Paris, and the 
easiest way to adjust an inaccurate one 
is to take very thin shaving off the 
bottom at the end towards which the 



el a e ks 


bubble moves. Use a very sharp jack 
plane and a trysquare to keep the bot¬ 
tom true, and check frequently for 
proper adjustment. Where there is a 
bubble adjustment, raise or lower the 
adjustment until the bubble moves half¬ 
way back to the centred position, and 
then check for proper adjustment. 


Separator Stand 


Here is another use 
for discarded parts 
of an old car. A 
model T Ford rear 
housing was taken 
apart and the axle 
and bearings re¬ 
moved. One half of it 
was stood on end 
with centre end down 
and bolted down 
firmly. After remov¬ 
ing the brake band 
and spring hanger, a 
piece of plank 2x8x12 
was bolted on top of 
this stand. Then it 
was ready to hold a 
small separator that 
is made without a 
stand. I have used this stand for some 
time.—Ronald H. Ealey, Snowden, Sask. 
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Simple Machinery Supports 

Many a mechanic has been seriously 
injured by a machine slipping off a jack 
or blocks while working under it. A 
good, solid 
wide-base re¬ 
pair stand will 

I eliminate a 11 

chances of such 
accidents. The 
ii p.,r g- first diagram 
1 shows a very 

simple repair 
stand made 
from the rear 
axle housing of 
an old car by 
separating it at 
the differential 
joint and cut¬ 
ting off the 
wheel end at 
any desired 
length. This 
can be made 
adjustable b y 
using a piece 
of large pipe 
which will just 
slip inside the 
housing, and 
supporting it on a one-half inch bolt 
put through holes bored through the 
housing at various heights. 

Another diagram shows even a better 
repair stand where it has to be used on 
soft ground. The base is a discarded disc 
from a disc harrow or plow, and the 
upright is a length of 2 or 2%-inch pipe. 
The disc is placed with the concave or 
hollow side down, and the pipe is held 
in place with a one-half inch or larger 
bolt run through the centre hole of the 
disc and through a steel plate or gear 
on the upper end —I.W.D. 



Li'"/ re* 3 olt 
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Adjustable Stand 

A handy stand to 
support long strap 
irons while working 
on them at the an¬ 
vil or post drill Is 
made with a piece 
of one - inch pipe. 
Three legs are fast¬ 
ened to the bottom 
of it and a piece of 
round iron is flat¬ 
tened at one end 
with two strap irons 
shaped as in the 
diagram bolted to 
It. A bolt is run 
through them a t 
the top with a piece 
of half-Inch pipe on 
it for a roller. A collar with a winged 
set screw is put on top of the one- 
inch pipe to hold the stand at the 
desired height.—Roy French, Donovan, 
Sask. 



Old Tape Can Be Used 

Adhesive tape which is dried out and 
fails to stick can be rejuvenated by 
heating it over the cook stove. An 
empty adhesive tape spool makes a 
handy place to wind harness thread. 
Replacing the cover keeps the thread 
clean. 


Handy Tack Puller 

One of the handiest of my household 
tools is a tack puller, home-made from 
an old screwdriver. The end of the 
blade is bent sidewise, the point ground 
fairly thin, and then a nick filed in the 
point with a three-cornered file.—I. W. 
Dickerson. 


Cutter for Spreader Beater 

The diagram shows a handy device I 
made for cutting strings and straw when 
they wrap around the beater of the 
manure spreader. 

I took a piece of 
brake rod from an old 
car. A handle about 
five inches long was 
bent on one end, and 
a shorter bend about 
one inch long on the other end. This 
short turn was drawn to a point and 
the upper part drawn to a sharp edge 
as shown. This part can easily be slipped 
under the wrapped material and a 
slight pull on the handle cuts it loose. 
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YOU CAN USE ANY 

WIX 

F I LT E R E F I L 

WITH THE NEW 
COMPOUNDED 
HEAVY DUTY , 
OILS y 



% Visibly Clean Oil through Engineered Filtration. 
# Selected Materials . . . Perfected Construction. 
0 Will Not Break Down the Oil or Remove Additives. 
£ Available Now . . . Your Jobber CAN Deliver. 


WIX "Engineer Filtration” is No. 1 in im¬ 
portance today, because perfect, trouble-free 
lubrication is the very key to your whole 
problem of motor conservation. 

New Equipment Is not available . . . PERFECT 
LUBRICATION WILL KEEP PRESENT EQUIP- 
MENT ROLLING. 

8pare parts are not readily available . . . PER¬ 
FECT LUBRICATION CUTS DOWN WEAR TO A 
MINIMUM. 

Oil is scarce and must do double duty . . . PER¬ 
FECT LUBRICATION KEEPS OIL CLEAN AND 
EXTENDS ITS LIFE. 

Wix FiIterrefils are available in a size and type 
to fit every filter equipped motor filter AND 
THEY ARE AVAILABLE — NOW ! 

If you have any vehicles that are not filter 
equipped get the facts at once on Wix Filters . . . 
leading jobbers throughout Canada can make 
deliveries now on Wix Filters and Wix FilterrefiIs. 
Ask about them today or write for full information. 


r 


Affiliated with WIX ACCESSORIES CORPORATION, ! 
_Gastorrla, N.C. 


ilY 


F I LT E 



Manufactured in Canada by 

WIX ACCESSORIES CORPORATION LTD., TORONTO 


WIX ACCESSORIES CORPORATION 
LTD.. 161 Bay St., Toronto, Ont. 
Gentlemen: We are Interested In reflUt for 

Filters (Give make end model of filter). Please 
send us quotations at oneo. 

Wo are also Interested In WIs Filters for 


(Name Equipment). 

Name .... 

Address . 

City . Pro*. 



ITS SUCH- A HELP 
TO GET THE 
RIGHT PAINT TOR 
THEJOB/ 


Easy to use. Pleasing flat soft 

Dries in 4 hours. finish for wall 

Won't chip or combinations, 

crack. Many Many delicate 

gay colours. shades. 

MADE BY 

The Sherwin-Williams 

of Canada, Limited 

Hud Office MONTREAL 
• See your local dealer! 


ENAMELOID 

-ffujk tftodA 
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GLOBELITE 

The Battery with a 
LONGER LIFE 


16 Cell - 32 Volt | 
56 Cell - 110 Volt 
Farm Light Batteries 



3 Cell - 6 Volt 

6 Cell - 12 Volt 
Farm Light Batteries 



Auto, Truck and Tractor 
Batteries 


2 Volt 
Radio “A” 
Batteries 


Write for Price Lists and Information 

GLOBELITE 

BATTERIES LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - - CANADA 

Western Canada’s Largest Battery 
Manufacturers 



Handy Sack Holder 



Ifieee A/svu foe 
sSoi D/fif* Hjocee r 




Here Is a 
simple sack 
holder with 
which any tann¬ 
er can by himself 
quickly sack H __ 
grain needed for BATTCeY 
feed grinding, “fig 
seed cleaning, hhk* 
seeding, etc. It 
consists of a 
light frame with 
two cross boards 
on the bottom 
and two across 
the top of the 
upright pieces. Two nails or hooks are 
driven into the upper board and on 
these is hooked an old coal scuttle or 
bucket without any bottom. The sack Is 
wrapped around the bottom of the 
scuttle and the lapped part caught in a 
large battery charging clip or hooked 
over a sharpened stove bolt near the 
bottom. The frame Is light and can be 
carried wherever needed, or it can be 
set aside and the scuttle hung on two 
nails driven Into the granary wall.— 
I.W.D. - 

In Place of Welding 

To fasten heavy_ —i 

wire or rods to¬ 
gether, instead of - - 

welding, bend -- 

them into the 
shape shown and 
then put them to¬ 
gether to form a knot. Then hammer 
knot closely together. This method can 
be used to form tie rods for granaries 
or bams.—H. T. Puller, McCreary, Man. 

Handy Sack Holder 

This shows how to make a handy sack 
holder out of %-inch iron rod, which 
any farmer can make in a few minutes 


riAKe r *ahc Or 
i Ran Shoivh 




Wakc Fhahc To 
r 'T -SUM To 

ftL L. Co 



and which will be found very conveni¬ 
ent where you have to fill a few sacks 
of grain without help. If you have any 
trouble with the sack not staying on the 
rod, two or three snap clothes pins or 
battery clips will remedy the trouble. 

Knife Rack 
A knife rack can 
be made with four 
or five spools and a 
strip of tin a foot or 
so long. The nails 
hold the tin against 
the spools and the 
spools against the 
wall. — Leonard A. 

Atrill, Seaton Station, B.C. 



Shovelling Chute 

This is a diagram of a shovelling chute 
that can be rigged up for loading grain 
from the granary into a truck or wagon, 
instead of having to 
throw the grain 
through a door or 

hole with spill— 

* ing which usually 
results. The hopper 
part of the chute 
can be made of any 
desired size, the 
chief requirement 
being that it is better to have the sides 
higher than the front. This is because 
you shovel the grain against the wall 
and what doesn’t fall in the hopper or 
chute falls back into the granary. The 
hopper part should extend out into the 
granary a little more than is shown in 
the diagram, so that the grain can be 
thrown in more easily.—-I.W.D. 


Twine Cutter 

To make this handy tool 
take a piece of broken fork 
handle 12 inches long and 
saw a slit in one end deep 
enough to take a binder 
sickle section, which is 
fastened in place with 
rivets. In the other end 
drill a hole for a cord to 
hang it up by. It is handy 
when feeding bundles to 
stock in winter time. 


it> at 


Bam Floor Scraper 


This is made from 
a Model T rear axle 
brace and a flat 
piece of iron 4x18 
inches. The brace, 
which forms the 
handle, is bolted or 
riveted to the flat 
iron and it makes 
a strong and ser¬ 
viceable scraper.—A. 
Sask. 


MOOEl r FORD 
Rear axle. 
brace 



S. Nichol, Truax, 


Improvised Seed Spout 

A metal seed drill hose of the flexible 
kind tied into the mouth of a sack will 



simplify transferring seeds, chick 
starter and such from the sack to a 
pail without spilling or untying. A rub¬ 
ber band cut from an inner tube holds 
the spout back on the sack when not 
in use. —A. S. Wurz. 


A Safe Milking Stool 

If your cow kicks, this stool will be a 
great help, not to the cow but to the 
milker. It also makes milking easier as 

Ciic ixiiixvCl id uut 

pul to me strain oi 
holding the pail 
The front support 
has a projecting rest 
upon which the pail 
Is placed 

of the seat is hollowed to receive the 
pail which is held in place by a loop of 
stout wire. Both front and rear sup¬ 
ports must be braced; preferably by a 
piece of board cut to fit between them 
and against the bottom of the seat and 
then nailed firmly.—Herb. Ratzlafl, 
Waldheim, Sask. 



Reflector from Auto Headlight 

I made an ex¬ 
cellent reflector to 
go over my base¬ 
ment work bench 
out of a discarded 
auto headlight by 
knocking out the 
small bulb-socket, 
splitting the edges of the hole back 
slightly with pliers, slipping it over a 
standard bulb, and screwing it into the 
socket, as shown in the diagram. Good 
untarnished headlights can be had at 
any junkyard for 10 cents apiece.— 
I.W.D. - 



Safety in Cutting Nails 
Have you ever 
tried to cut a short 
nail, pin or wire, 
and have then lost 
the piece when it 
flew away? Well, 
one half of a rub¬ 
ber bail slipped 
over the cold chisel 
as shown, will pre¬ 
vent this trouble. 

It is a good idea to 
make the hole in 

the rubber ball a loose fit so that it can 
be raised to set the tool on the work. 
—D. H. Edgeworth, Sask. 



Pencil Holder 

To keep the pen-, 
cil from slipping out 
of your overalls 
pocket put on an 
elastic band, twist¬ 
ing it several times 
as shown. This acts as a pencil clip.— 
Wm. Pikula, Amsterdam, Sask. 



Out of the Way 

This is one way of hanging a cream 
separator handle out of the way. Take 
an ordinary hook and reshape it as 
shown. A stiff piece 
of wire will also do. 

Screw to the wall or 
window base and 
after the milk is 
separated slip the 


ORDINARY 

HOOK- 



Body op 
/ SEPARATOR 


CREAM 
5EPARATOR CRANK. 


Screwed to 
WALL OF HOUSE I 
OR WINDOW BASE 


handle of the crank on the hook.—Paul 
Tremblay, St. Paul, Alberta. 


Old Funnel for Twine 

One of the most con¬ 
venient places in a gran¬ 
ary to store a bail of cord 
is an old funnel suspended 
from a suitable hanger. 

File the end of the funnel 
spout to a sharp edge, 
letting the free end from 1 

the inside of the ball 
extend through the spout, 
in the sketch. 



shown 


Suspending Cream Can 

A handy device for sus¬ 
pending a cream can in a 
well is here illustrated. Two 
iron rods, with hooks at the 
ends, are fastened into an 
iron ring. The grab rope is 
tied on to the ring. It is 
much handier than using 
ropes only..—Hazel Metcalf, 
R.R. 2, Carman, Man. 


Handle 

auto-tor ;l6o.. I made this battery 
CUT handle from an old 
g&f' auto-top elbow. The 

^*3 ends were heated and 
bent into hooks. It 
hooks under the ledge 
on the ends of the 
battery, and I find 
that it holds well. The 
battery can be easily 
picked up and carried with it.—T.C.S., 
High River. 


Chimney Cleaner 

A piece of log¬ 
ging chain, four to 
six feet long, 
fastened to a flex¬ 
ible wire like a 
piece of clothes 
line, makes a very 
good chimney 
cleaner. All you 
have to do is to 
work the chain up 
and down along 
the sides and in 
the corners of the chimney and it 
loosens the soot.—A. J. Rogers, Stettler, 
Alberta. 





For Cleaning Stovepipes 

The artist who draws the workshop 
devices, like most other family men, has 
sometimes to act as handy man about 
his home. Here is a gadget which he 
constructed to clean his stove pipes. He 
nailed the cover of an old tin can on 



<T 

the end of a piece of broomstick. The 
turned-over edge of the lid scraped the 
soot out clean as a whistle. 


Stovepipe Cleaner 

Take an old 

scrub brush and a ~s , > j 

strip of wood for ( - jfijrnxwm/*, 
a handle. The 

handle is screwed on to the back of the 
brush. This cleaner will make a cleaner 
job than pounding the pipes and the 
job is not so messy.—A.F., B.C. 

Light Clothes Drier 

This is a handy little arrangement 
for drying light 
things like hand 
kerchiefs, stockings, 
etc. Take two or¬ 
dinary wooden 
clothes hangers and 
attach pieces of strong wire, about 16 or 
18 inches long, between them. It can be 
hung up near the kitchen stove.—A.B.C 

Storing Binder and Combine Canvases 

Many canvases are damaged more by 
mice or mildew than by use, if not 
properly stored over winter. Hang them 
on a fence or roof until thoroughly dry, 
then roll and hang with baling wire 
from barn or shed rafters where mice 
cannot jump to them or rain or snow 
blow on them. Tarpaulins and tents 
should be stored in the same way. 
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Homemade Dusting Machines 

The first consideration in making a 
dusting machine for treating grain for 
smut is to have it dustproof. Three 
types are shown, each mounted on a 
pair of saw-horses, 32 inches high. 



The box is about two feet square, 
which will hold a charge of a bushel 
and requires 30 revolutions per minute 
for iy 2 minutes per treatment. The axle 
is 1 !4 -inch pipe six feet long. To make 
the bearings take a block, preferably of 
hardwood, 2x4x8-inches and bore a 114 - 
inch hole in the centre of the 4-inch 
face. Then rip the block lengthwise 
through the centre of the hole so that 
each half is 2x2x8 and has a half round 
bearing surface across its face for the 
axle. Bolt these to the saw-horses. The 
washers are held against one bearing 
with cotter pins passing through holes 
drilled in the axle. For the opening, cut 
away about nine inches from one of 
the free comers. The door is held in 
place by an end-gate rod screwed into 
the opposite comer and comes through 
the door about three inches off centre 
so that the door can be rotated out of 
the way when filling. Two pieces of 
ViXl-inch strap iron are bent and at¬ 
tached to the box and the axle as 
shown in the insert illustration. These 
force the box to turn with the axle. The 
bolts which attach the box to the axle 
are about six inches from the comer of 
the box where the axle runs through it. 


BEVEL EDGE TO OP6NIM6 



This duster is made from a clean 
wooden oil barrel. Instructions for 
mounting the box duster apply largely in 
mounting this type. The axle is four 
feet long. Three bits of lx4-inch board, 
the length of the inside of the barrel, 
and shaped to fit the bulge, are spaced 
equally around the circumference with 
the door in the middle of one space. 
They are fastened in place with iron 
brackets. The barrel is anchored to the 
axle by bolting a piece of 2x4 to each 
end of the barrel and then putting a 
bolt through the 2x4 and the axle. For 
the door opening select two wide staves 
and cut out, leaving a bevel for the door 
to fit against and also leaving about 
an inch of each stave for rigidity. Tack 
pieces of discarded inner tube around 
the opening to make it dustproof when 
the door is closed. 



This duster is made from an old 
steel oil dram or a 50-gallon barrel. One 
half of one end is cut out. A wooden 
head is made hinged in the centre 
and attached as shown. Make dustproof 
with strips of old inner tubes. The door 
is held closed by a hinged hasp. Bolt a 
2 -inch reinforcing block to the opposite 
end for the axle to pass through. The 
dram is anchored to the axle by two 
large lag screws six inches long, screwed 
into the false heads through holes 
drilled through the barrel and axle. A 
baffle board. 2x8 inches, is spiked across 
the inside of the dram about, two-thirds 
of the way back from the door, placing 
it so that it will be up and down when 
the drum is in filling position. The bear¬ 


ings are the same as in the other types 
and no top half is necessary. 

These types of dusting machines are 
designed by the Dominion experi¬ 
mental farms system and are therefore 
approved by it. 


Screen and Sash Marker 

This cut shows how to mark storm 
sash and screens so that there will be 
no doubt as to where each belongs. I 
first tried putting a metal number on 
each, but these lost easily and they 



were of no help when this happened. 
The letters are made by punching holes 
with a good sized nail, and they are 
easily legible after several paintings 

Safety Window Catch 

When there are small children around 
the home it isn't 
safe to use just any 
old thing to prop 
up a window. In¬ 
stead, bore three 
gimlet holes as 
shown in the sketch 
and an ordinary 
nail will hold up 
your window «♦ 
three different openings, with no dan¬ 
ger of broken little fingers.—George 
Ray. 



Concrete Lantern Base 

Fitting your lantern with a concrete 
base will do much to prevent it from 
being accidentally overturned, especially 
when it is being used outside. Make a 
form of inch boards about 12 Inches 
square, fill with cement mortar, and in¬ 
sert the lantern, making sure not to 
cover the filling hole. The form can be 
removed in two or three days. 


Handy Mirror Stand 

A handy stand for a wall mirror to 
be used for shaving 
or on a dresser can 
be made from a 
piece of 2x4 with a 
slanting cut made 
near one end and 
large enough for 
the mirror to fit 
into. It can be made 
decorative if sanded smooth and paintec 
to match the mirror.—M. E. Kibble 
white, Balzac, Alta. 




Half-ounce LEYTOSAN is your 
best insurance against smut . . . the 
greatest single cause of crop loss the Canadian grain 
farmer has faced over a recent period of years. 

CLEAN UP YOUR CROPS with LEYTOSAN 

LEYTOSAN, the approved British made mercurial dust 
is a sure, safe and proven smut preventative . . . costs only 
three cents per bushel sown or about four cents per acre 
seeded. 

TREAT YOUR SEED IN 
ADVANCE WITH LEYTOSAN 

Sate precious hours by treating your seed wheat, flax, 
oats, and barley during the winter months. Seed 
treated in advance with LEYTOSAN is effectively 
protected for months and with absolutely no ill effects 
or wearing off of any benefits. 


Half-ounce LEYTOSAN 
is available in tins at 
your Hardware or 
General Store. 


For FREE literature on the uses 
of half-ounce LEYTOSAN, write 
direct to 

McKENZ I E-STEPHENSON 
Limited 

345 Higgins Avenue, Winnipeg 


IKLEYTOSAN 


MERCURIAL 

DUST 



Window Stop 

F. L. Peskett, of 
Dauphin, Man., /M'M// 

brought this little A/.'// 

gadget to The Guide 

o^ice and ra’s i 

worked well in his WINDCVV 

home. It holds the Z' Ay/,/M 

bottom sash up at w.MA.,/ 

any height. It is sim¬ 
ply a bit of hardwood 
shaped as shown and fastened on the 
sash with a screw nail. It is hung as 
an eccentric and when the sash is 
raised it can be held at any height. 



RiWCT CORK 



Knob For Pot Lid 

When the wooden knob 
pulls off your pot lid just 
take a cork one-half inch 
_ in diameter drill hole 
pot uo ? through the centre and in¬ 
sert a long rivet through both cork and 
hole in lid. place on washer and clinch 
rivet so it will not pull out. This knob 
does not get hot, therefore saving many 
burnt fingers. 


Suspending Sacks from Rafters 

Desiring to suspend 
small sacks of seeds and 'T tR 
the like overhead in 
such a way that they 
could be easily put up 
and taken down, one 
farmer fitted each sack 
with a double-loop hook 
made of No. 9 wire. Nails 
were driven into the 
rafters and studding. 

One good stout nail was 
driven at an angle into 
the end of a strip for elevating the bags 
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“CHICKS 
are no 
problem 
for ME” 


Mr. Pioneer 



"I can carry the little fellows 
along with Pioneer Chick 
Starter Mash till they’re 
good, healthy paying birds. 
At six weeks, I change grad¬ 
ually to Pioneer Growing 
Mash, and continue with 
Pioneer Big 3 Laying Mash 
for the layers. 

“Believe me, it’s the way to 
PROFITS!” 

Only one way to check on Mr. 
Pioneer — try it yourself. 
Vou’ll find he’s right! 


Drop a line to Mr. 
Pioneer or ask your 
dealer for FREE book¬ 
let: “In Peace or War 
Pioneer Produces the 
eg-gs.” Or write West¬ 
ern Canada Flour Mills 
Co. Ltd., Toronto, 
Montreal, Ottawa, 
Goderich. St. John, 
N.B., Winnipeg, Cal¬ 
gary or Edmonton. 


PIONEER 

(Ma ( ? wCT FF.F~DS 


Crock from Jug 

To remove enough of the rt?i TW,Nt 
top from a jug to make a J ? I 

crock wind wrapping cord fP ay 

around it several times as If Hjr 

shown in the diagram and |1 jg 

soak the cord with turpen- §1 ,= 

tine. Then light a match to 
lt. When it is burned plunge 
the jug into cold water and the top will 
split off where the jug has been heated. 

Pail Holder 

^ «ose Clamping a hose 
—‘ j—clamp of suitable size 
_ If W A around a smooth 

H J style faucet will pre- 

^_ vent a pail from slip- 

ping off when it is 
/ being filled. This may 
|=5 / be of s o m e use to 
\% I those who have water 

on tap in the kitchen. 

Legs for Wheelbarrow 

I took the felloe 

from an Qld whee j 

and fitted on to the 
y ■ —” - - - wheelbarrow, using 
three four-inch spikes 
‘ i f y y! as shown in the draw- 
RiM-tU U ing. if fitted in right 
and with good wood used, it needs no 
further bracing and will stand hard 
usage. I have found that out by using 
this method.—D. M. Fehr, Mayfield, 

Barrel Barrow 

I attached two disused plow handles 
to an old plow wheel using a 16-inch 
hardwood axle. I reinforced the ends 
of the handles with ^ 

heavy-gauge sheet 
iron nailed firmly 
over the ends. I 
bolted cleats on side . , u 1 ■ <7 vy 9 
of barrel to help 
carry the weight when the barrel is 
heavily loaded. When there are a great 
number of pigs to feed it is a great help. 

For the Cream Can 

Many farmers have a sawed-off barrel 
in the pump house so that the water 
for the stock flows through it to keep 
the cream cool. They find it difficult to 


Walker Overal 
Stand-Up To 
Farm Work 

There’s nothing 
quite so hard on 
clothes as the or¬ 
dinary routine of 
farm work. That’s 
why the Farmer 
needs the protec¬ 
tion, comfort, and 
unparalleled 
strength of 
WALKER TRAIN¬ 
MEN OVERALLS. 

They wear like 
iron, “Designed to 


UU4LKEH 

-TR/qinmEn- 

OUEMLLT 

are made from 

Sanforized-Shrunk and 
Regular Finish Denim 
and Drills 

THE AMERICAN PAD & 
TEXTILE COMPANY, 

Chatham, Ontario 


Iw 



keep the partly filled can submerged. 
To avoid this difficulty bore two 
holes through the side of the barrel 
and put an end gate rod through them 
and through the handles. The can can't 
tip sidewise and spill the cream. 

Milk Pail Holder 

This milk pail holder is made from 
a piece of heavy wire 
which is bent around 
As: the pail near the top 

with large loops 
W, 1 jfl twisted in the ends as 
\ ji jf j shown. The loops are 
curved to the contour 
of the legs of the milker. There is no 
strain in holding the pail while milking 
a cow with this attachment. 


Egg Candler 
\ The material re- 
\ quired to make this 
egg candler is paper 
for a stiff paper 
cone. It is cut ac- 
I cording to the pat- 
5r,FF tern shown. The top 
cone 0 P en >ng is large 
\ / enough to hold an 

A / egg without permit- 
;\ ting it to drop 
%\ through. A two-cell 
flashlight provides 
HA tbe illumination. — 
:g\ W.S.A. Rorkyford. 
- Alta. 


PAf-fERM 
POR CONE 


by the heat. Due to the size of the bag 
and the large surface in contact with 
the stove a large amount of com can 
be popped at one time. 

Emergency Thermos Jar 

Drink can be kept warm or cool for a 
considerable time by putting it in a jar 
which is then placed in another larger 
container such as a pickle 
jar with the space between 
tbe two packed with sawdust 
or other insulating material. 
*•'il K y° u are going to a picnic 
lii'Il® the Inner jar can be com- 
lApfetfe Pletely surrounded with the 
insulation and removed when 
It is needed. - 

Jar Lid Tightener 

. All you need to 

lritAP make a Jar lid 
tightener is a piece 
of wood and a strap 
« In as shown in the 


four inches with a hack saw. Open this 
up and drill two small holes in each end. 
Insert the spool of solder and push a 
metal pin through the holes in the 
fork and the spool. Now run the solder 
through the tubing and you have a very 
handy spool holder.—Wm. J. Dutka, 
Emerson, Man. 

Handle From Piece of Hose 

This is a simple way to make a handle 
for a drawer or small door. Take a piece 
of garden hose about eight inches long 


Corn Popper 

A very effiicient corn popper can be 
made by taking a piece of wire window 
screening two-feet long and 18 inches 
wide. Fold over and sew the two sides 
together and also one end. Fine wire is 
used for the sewing as it is not affected 


drawing. The strap 
is nailed to the handle as indicated. 
It is a good idea to have two of these 
rigs, one to hold the jar and the other 
to tighten the lid. It can also be used 
for loosening tight lids. 

Wrench for Screw Caps 

With bottles and containers that are 
fitted with screw caps, it often is dif¬ 
ficult to unscrew them and it is im¬ 
possible to have wrenches to fit all sizes. 
The wrench shown is simply a light 
stick fitted with a stout whang or light 


HOWTti USE 
wrEWCH 


SMALL BOLT 

J l - ■= £ 

LEATHER OR CANVAS 
STRAP / 

T 7 

/ OFF ( 


MORTISED INSiDf 
OF DOOR & WALL 


Hasp for Padlock 

A simple hasp for pad¬ 
locking doors on bins, 
sheds, etc., may be made lock 

of two old strap hinges by 
mortising one on the door ------SsJ.“——'- 

and the other on the jamb 

as shown. The ends on the I s ™ 

outside may be cut down 

to smaller length and a hole drilled in 

them to take the padlock. It is a good 

use for an old pair of hinges. 

Solder Spool 

Solder wound on 
PPP 5p «»l spools is very unsat- 

f isfactory to handle 

Tu °'"° (T un ' ess ff> e spool is 
* ) on s° me kind of a 

'm0Hr j r ack or stand. To 

' nltal ».• make a rack, take a 

'VL oli>er piece of tubing 

about 10 Inches long 
and split it down the middle about 


canvas strap. This can be wrapped 
around the cap and if necessary another 
one around the container, and the 
tightest cap loosened—I. W.D. 

Opening Stubborn Jar Tops 

When the top of __ 

a sealer becomes 

obstinate and per- s . .. 

sistently refuses to . ',3 ?- 

yield to all the 

pressure that can / ^. 

be applied in the J || ,'nVj^ I 

ordinary way, this j ^|, jj| ,j 

simple method " 
may turn the trick and the top. Use 
part of an old belt or strap with the 
buckle still on it. 

Scriber from Phonograph Needle 

A phonograph 
needle, used as a ^ 

point in a cheap l^« H 

propelling pencil «*'<-—» ■ NE6mt 

will serve as a very -f “ E )* L 

efficient scriber to * - \‘ 

mark sheet metal 

for cutting. — A. S.- 1 

Wurz. Jr.. Rockyford. Alberta. 


Handy Match Carrier 

Take a discarded bullet 
lighter, cut out the top end 
MeEC and take out the flint com¬ 
partment at the bottom. 
Then you have a safe con¬ 
tainer for carrying matches 
in the pocket. 


and mark it 1% inches from each end. 
Cut the hose in half lengthwise to these 
marks and then, on one side, cut down 
crosswise to these cuts. Screw or nail the 
ends to the drawer or door.—L. Kemp- 
ling, Drumheller, Alta. 

Mouse Trap Holds Mop 

broom A mouse trap 
fW* nailed to the side of 

__ | *■ the wall will make 

;§ a neat and service- 

H able mop and broom 

M0USE . I holder. The handles 

trap ”€ Nor« must be slightly 

—" * § / notched to take the 

- § trap wire. — A. S. 

§ Wurz, jr., Rocky- 

•UyJ ford, Alta. 

Washer Does the Trick 

Lifting spring caps 
to fill oilers in hard- 

to-reach places on _ _ 

machines, such as 

the generator bear- fife, y 

ing on your car, is 

not at all difficult if 

you fit the spout of 

the oil can with a small washer, as 
shown. The washer may be soldered on. 
or the end of the spout spread to keep 
it in place.- 

Save the Old Hinges 

Here are three ways old hinges can be 
used to advantage. The centre one “B” 
shows a hinge with a hole cut in it to 





form a broomholder. On the left is a 
hinge notched to serve as a gate 
fastener. On the right the hinge is 
mounted to serve as a support for an 
open window. By mounting the hinge 
above the sash it can be used as a 
burglar latch. - 

Band Cutter on Pitchfork 



BampCuttER on Pitch fork. • 

This is a diagram of a very conven¬ 
ient device for cutting bands when 
feeding bundles. It consists of about a 
114-inch saw edge filed on the outer left 
tine of the pitchfork and is a big time 
saver, especially when the weather is 
cold enough to call for gloves. Simply 
grind or file the outside to an edge and 
then cut a dozen or sq teeth with the 
file.—I.W.D. - 

Oil Can Holder 

Always having 
trouble with the oil 
can falling off the 
tractor or machines, V 7“^° 

I attached a small \ , 

magnet to the can. 

The attraction of xT?*' 

the magnet to the 
metal of the ma- ‘ VQyP 

chine holds the can ' 

against ordinary vi¬ 
bration. The magnet is held to the 
can by a drop of solder or by rubber 
bands.—Bernard Schick, Carmel, Sask. 
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Fishing for Piping 

I have used this device to successfully 
fish for a length of pipe from the bot¬ 
tom of a 150-foot well. Take a piece of 
steel Vi -inch thick and 1%-inches wide, 
and three or four feet long. A large 
hole is punched In one end to take a 
strong cable and the other end pointed 
to slip into two-inch piping. Two small 
pieces of flat steel are shaped as shown 
and %-inch holes drilled in the ends. 
These pieces are bolted loosely to the 
bar with a steel bolt. A pin Is located 
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under them which keeps them from 
dropping down. A little experimenting 
with a piece of piping the same size as 
the length to be fished for will help to 
get these points just right. To use: First 
find how deep down it is to the top of 
the piping. Then fasten the tool to the 
cable and lower it and fish away. Once 
hooked it will not let go, so make sure 
the cable is strong enough.—C.W.R., 
Alta. 


Wheel Shuts Off Distant Windmill 

By mounting an old hay rake wheel 
on a gas pipe and supporting the ends 
by posts, a 
farmer was 
able to turn on 
or off a wind¬ 
mill far down 
in the pasture. 
A galvanized 
wire, supported 
occasionally by 
a pole with a 
I hole in the top, 
runs from the 
mill to the 
wheel. For the 
portion which winds about the wheel 
shaft, a chain is substituted. 

Since the ratio between wheel and the 
shaft on which the chain winds is about 
35 or 40 to one, it is only necessary to 
weight one side of the wheel and it 
won’t permit the mill to turn on or off 
without someone turning the wheel by 
hand. Yet a single, vigorous spin of the 
wheel will do either.—Dale Van Horn. 



Simple Camp Stove 

On a camping trip or in haying time 
I find this a very convenient way of 
cooking my meals. 
Take four pieces 
of light strap iron, 
two of them two 


feet long and the 
other two 22 
inches. In each 
end of each piece 
drill a small hole and rivet them to¬ 
gether. Mark the two-foot pieces six 
inches from the corners and bend down 
to form the legs. Then drill two holes in 
the centre of the top cross pieces and 
rivet a piece of sheet metal or an old 
boiler lid upside down to the frame. 
When using, dig a hole in the ground 
over which to place the stove.—Hubert 
Busby, Donavon, Sask. 



Repairing Oil Can Spout 


Repair the spout of an 
old oil can by putting in 
its place the valve of an 
old auto tube. The inner 
valve is screwed out so as 
to provide an opening for 
the oil to run. Remove 
also the packing from the 
inside of the valve cap, 
provide an opening and 
screw it on as illustrated. 
—D. M. Fehr, Gladstone, 
Manitoba. 



Finger Grip for Oil Can 

This attachment is 
advantageous in hand¬ 
ling oil cans especially 
of the spring bottom 
type. It is made from 
a strip of sheet metal. 

The ends of the strip 
are formed into rings 
for inserting the fingers. In the middle 
a hole is punched to fit the neck of the 
oil can. The can may also be hung up by 
the clip. It helps a lot when the fingers 
are greasy.—Bernard Schick. Carmel, 
Sask. 



Clog-proof Oil Can Spout 

When oiling out- 
of-the-way bear- 
ings the spout of 
HD the oil can is 
sometimes acci¬ 
dentally jabbed in- 
. to grease or dirt, 
and becomes 
clogged. To prevent this, split the end 
of the spout and bend the two sides into 
a wedged shape as shown, leaving the 
spout openings at the sides— D. H. 
Edgeworth. 



Scythe Handle 



brush scythe handle. There is not much 
to making it. An old scythe grip is fast¬ 
ened about the middle and the outer 
end heated and bent. A clamp is 
necessary to fasten on the blade.—G. A. 
Drought, Peachland, B.C. 


Nails Support Flower Pot 

Driving a couple of 
nails In an outside 
window sill or table, 
so that a flower pot 
can be fitted over 
the nail heads as 
shown in the illus¬ 
tration, will keep the 
pot from being blown 
over by the wind or 
from slipping off its support. 



Flower Pot Group for Martins 

An interesting possibility in the way 
of a novel martin house assembly is 
shown in the accompanying photo of 
the six flower pots mounted on the single 
4x4-in. upright. Requiring a compart¬ 
ment multiple grouping, 
martins are perhaps our 
most exacting birds. Yet 
they seem to welcome 
the cool interior of these 
pots when placed as 
shown. A single pot, 
however, would not at¬ 
tract them. 

To fasten the pots to 
the pole, wood discs 
small enough to fit into 
the bottom of each pot 
was provided and a lag screw turned 
through the centre of each, through the 
pot hole and into the pole. The front of 
each pot was then closed with another 
wood disc, cut to fit and with a 2%-in. 
hole in the centre. At the bottom of each 
front is a perch in the form of a wood 
peg- 

The front pieces are fastened into 
each pot by means of a stiff wire which 
runs through the edge of the disc, over 
the edge of the pot and is crimped under 
the pot flange as indicated. 



Improvised Pipe Vise 

The accompanying sketch shows how 
to assemble a handy emergency pipe 
vise by using a couple of pipe wrenches. 
Set the wrenches with the jaws fac¬ 
ing in opposite directions and the 
handles spread at an angle. Put the 



with the left hand hold it firmly against 
the ground while it is being cut.—David 
Kerbs, Semans, Sask. 


Glueing Clamp 



A storage 

battery clip Bur 

with slightly 
altered jaws 
serves efficient¬ 
ly as a glueing 
clamp for light 
wood work. 

The jaws are 
straightened out and filed even. The 
clamp, due to its handy size, has a wide 
variety of uses in a farm work shop. 



HABACURE 

for Home Curing 

Habacure is one of the most important aids to food 
conservation—you buy Habacure ready-to-use, noth¬ 
ing to add or mix. With Habacure it is no trouble at 
all to cure hams and bacon right in your own home. 

Habacure means safe, easy, thrifty home-curing . . . each pound 
smokes, cures, flavors ten to fourteen pounds of meat. Buy Haba¬ 
cure from your dealer or post-paid direct from us—5-lb. container, 
$1.00; 10-lb., $1.75. 


FOR FREE MEAT CURINC GUIDE 


MAIL 

THIS 

COUPON 

TODAY 


HABACURE CANADA LTD. 

504 St. Lawrence Blvd , 
Montreal, Quebec 


NAME._ 

ADDRESS 




P E N T O X 


I HIX WITH 
fl'ANY PAIMl 

I or cH 


r m 



"OSMOSE SPECIAL 
FENCE POST MIXTURE ” 
FOR YOUR POSTS 

AN ESTABLISHED FACT 

“Osmose” special Fence Post Mixture makes 
your posts last 3 to 5 times longer for 3 to 4c 
per post. Deeply penetrating . . . used like 
paint at the vital groundline . . . protects 
any post, even poplar. 65,000 Alaska high¬ 
way posts treated. 

Gallons $3.95. Treats 80-150 Posts. 

PENTOX 

Penetrating - Toxic - Wood Preservative 
WITH YOUR PAINT 

To protect all wood structures. If its wood, 
Pentox will add to its life and efficiency. 
Pentox eliminates the harmful effects of 
moisture, makes paint and wood last longer, 
and is easily mixed with any paint, varnish 
or oil. 

Pints 25c Quarts 35c Gallons $1.25 


ASK YOUR DEALER OR ORDER DIRECT POSTPAID 

OSMOSE WOOD PRESERVING CO. 

Of Canada, Ltd. 

Head Office: - Castle Bldg., Montreal, P.Q. 
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Zig-zag Wire Label Holder 

When putting name labels on trees 
or shrubs, zig-zag the wire as shown. 
It will then stretch as the shrub or tree 


BOCJSH 1 N JURY CAUSED 
BY STRAIGHT Wire. 


ZIG-ZAG 
LABEL 

WITH 
GROWTH 



grows and no injury will result to the 
plant.—A. S. Wurz, Jr., Rockyford, Alta. 


Holster for Pliers 

During the summer 
months farmers work¬ 
ing around machinery 
like to carry a pair of 
pliers. This holster 
comes in very handy. 

Take an old leather 
mitt and using the back only, cut as 
shown on the dotted lines. Punch holes 
as shown with a leather punch, and 
lace the holster together. Cut two 
slits in the narrow strip at the top to 
run your belt through. I have used this 
several years.—G. Garrett, R.R. 3, Cor¬ 
onation, Alta. 



Babbit Ladle 

You can make your own ladle for 
babbiting bearings. Take an old- 
fashioned deep-cast leg from a dis¬ 
carded cookstove. 

Cut off with a hack 
saw as shown. Next 
drill two holes at 
the top of the leg 
and rivet on a piece 
of flat iron for a handle. Bend it to the 
proper angle and there you have a 
serviceable ladle.—W alter Sikorski, 
Richmond, Sask. 



p ratts, 

COW TONIC 

Pratts Cow 
Tonic, a mineral 
and condition¬ 
ing mixture, is a 
year-round help 
to milk produc¬ 
tion. It brings cows to freshen¬ 
ing healthy and at the required 
weight. Try Pratts Cow Tonic 
during the lactation period, 
and be convinced. 



IMPROVED 
BAG OINTMENT 

Keep a jar of this 
soothing, penetra¬ 
ting bensoinated 
ointment handy. 
It’s wonderful for 
caked, swollen, or 
congested udders and for 
cracked teats. 

PRATT FOOD CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 




Safety Wedge for Axe 

An old fashioned woodsman would curl 
up his nose at the idea of a contrivance 
like this. He kept his axe wedges tight. 

We prairie 
people, however, 
sometimes have 
trouble keeping 
the axe head on 
the handle and 
this will prevent 
it from flying off. 
Simply take a bit 
o f eighth-inch 
flat iron and shape it to form a T. 
Drive it down the back edge of the 
axe-handle as shown. Through the end 
that protrudes fasten it to the handle 
with a screw nail and it can't fly off. 


Stovelid Repair 

If the prongs or 
lips Inside the lifter 
hole of a stove lid 
have been acci¬ 
dentally broken off, - 0 = 
the lid can be re- R n».l 

paired with a head- "" 
less nail. Small holes are drilled at an 
angle through the sides of the lifter 
hole and the nail, from which the head 
has been removed, is driven through 
them as indicated, making an anchor 
for the toe of the lifter.—Roy French, 
Donavon, Sask. 


Holding Table Together 

If the extension 
table keeps pulling 
apart because the 
locking appliances 
are out of commission 
here’s what to do 
Take two ordinary 
sash locks and put 
them on the under¬ 
side of the top as 
shown, and your 
troubles are over.—H. W. Reddicopp, 
Abbotsford, B.C. 

Hayknife From Old Coulter 

To make this hay knife cut an old 
15-inch plow coulter into the V-shape 
shown. Heat and pound out until flat 
and fairly sharp, when it can be finished 
on a grindstone. The hardwood handle 




STOVE LID 




is 114-inch thick and 32 inches long, and 
is tapered at one end to approximately 
the same thickness as the knife. The 
foot rest is four inches of one-half inch 
pipe with a bolt through it and sup¬ 
ported by a piece of strap iron. The D- 
handle is taken from an old spade. It 
costs nothing to make and is far 
superior to any knife I have ever bought 
—Eric C. Holmes, Dollard, Sask. 


Handling Short Hay 

When drawing in 
hay that will be un¬ 
loaded with a hay¬ 
fork outfit, trouble is 
met in getting good 
forkfuls if the hay is 
short. One way to 
help overcome the 
difficulty is to use two 
forks of the same type 
mounted on a whlffle- 
tree. The trip ropes 
are tied together. The two forks will lift 
more than twice as much as one in 
very short stuff. 


Repairing Grindstone 

To repair a split 
grindstone, bore two 
pair of holes in each 
section directly op¬ 
posite each other 
Make a mixture of 
one part cement to 
two parts of clean 
fine sand. Moisten 
the stone and ce¬ 




ment the two parts together and allow 
to dry slowly. Then wire the stone 
through the holes. To tighten the wires 
use hardwood wedges shoved under the 
wires with the thin edges pointed to¬ 
ward the axle.—D. H. Edgeworth. 


Support for Scales 


Ever wish for a 
handy place to 
hang the scales 
when weighing up 
a few chickens? 
This cut illustrates 
how some farmers 
solved the prob¬ 
lem. When not in 
use the hinged 
member swings 
back out of the way 



Repairing a Brace 

After a lengthy tough service, the 
head on my bit R1VET 

brace became hem> _ A _smoulders 

tight and would 
not turn freely. 

I unscrewed the 
hardwood head 
and found the 
shoulders worn 
out. To repair 
this I threaded part of the brace rod 
and screwed a nut on, assembled the 
rest of the parts back and the brace 
worked well again as the pressure is 
now on the nut.—T. T. Drewnlak, 
Tolstoi. Man. 
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Homemade Wheel Scrapers 

This illustration 
shows how to use dis¬ 
carded rolling coulters 
or discs from an old 
disc harrow to make 
mud scrapers for the 
wheels on farm ma¬ 
chines. The edge of 
the disc may be 
shaped on an emery 
wheel to fit the wheel rim. The disc is 
bolted to a piece of 2x4 fastened to the 
implement frame. 



Hook for Pulling Hay 

This hook for pulling 
well packed hay from a 
stack, and doing it easier 
than it can be done with a 
' :|i fork, is made as follows: 
A is a piece of flat iron, 
18 V 2 inches long, 1 Vi inches 
wide and V4 inch thick, 
pointed at one end and 
fastened to a wooden 
handle E about 32 inches 
long. The claws B are 
about 5% inches long, and 
have a small pin which 
holds them in place when 
they are open. D is a 
strapped ferrule, to 
strengthen the join be¬ 
tween the iron and wood¬ 
en handle. A D-handle is 
placed on the end of the 
wooden handle. When the device is 
pushed into the hay the prongs close 
and they open with the first tug. It is 
an easy matter to get the hook out of 
the hay. Simply give it half turns, first 
one way and then the other, while shak¬ 
ing it. We use one and it works fine.— 
Marian Pilichowski, Rama, Sask. 




Securing Single-Tree Irons 

Are you bothered 
with cock-eyes 
coming off and 
getting lost? Then 
here is an idea 
which will save 
you trouble. Take 
a little strip of tin 
A about Vi-inch 
wide and 8 inches 
long. Thread it through the cock-eye C 
and over the wedge B in staple fashion. 
Then drive the cock-eye on the single¬ 
tree D in the usual way. Now drive 
shingle nails through the tin on each 
side and into the single-tree. 



Con. 
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Repairing Spring Seat 

Some farmers 
probably broke 
spring seats 
summer. Well, 
here is a way to 
make your own 
spring seat. Take 
a pipe or rod and 
split it at the 
bottom. Shape 
the two parts that have been split as 
shown and then attach as shown. Take 
some wire and make a cable with a coil 
spring attached in the middle and 
fasten it as shown. There you have a 
spring seat that will give satisfaction.— 
Paul Dannelwald, Stettler, Alta. 
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Theft Proof Grease Cup 

A grease cup can be fixed so that it 
cannot be unscrewed with pliers or 
wrench and is almost proof from loss 
by vibration. Take a CREA5EC0 , wrfrt 
tappet or other stiff cover off 

spring just large SECTION OF 

enough to slip Tkmt ' ““ 
over the hexagonal 
shank and cut a sec¬ 
tion long enough so 
it will be somewhat 
compressed when 
the cup is screwed 
down into place. Re¬ 
move the grease cup cover, drive a 
tapered square drift or key down lightly 
into place by using a wrench on the key. 
into the oil passage and screw the cup 
The spring prevents using a wrench or 
pliers on the squared surface of the 
shank, and the cup can be unscrewed 
only by using the squared drift from the 
inside, a tool the would-be thief is not 
likely to have on hand. The friction of 
the spring also prevents vibration from 
loosening the cup so it will not be lost. 
—I.W.D. 
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Insulating Pliers 

A short length of three-eighths-inch 
rubber tubing slipped over the handles 
insulates any pliers so it can be used for 
handling spark 
plugs, ignition 
cables, electric 
wires of not too 
high a voltage and 
the like. It is much better than the usual 
method of wrapping with friction tape, 
but is not safe for handling high tension 
wires.—I.W.D. 


Improving Common Pliers 

Cheap six-inch pliers are generally 
used only for holding, but an Vk-inch 
hole drilled as shown makes a conven¬ 
ient way to shorten cotter pins, nails, etc. 
Also by filing back the jaw shoulders, 



Improving ConmonPliers h-ioz 


bare or insulated wires can be cut very 
nicely. They can also be used as hand 
vices by filing notches near the end of 
the handles and then slipping on a loop 
or wrapping tightly with wire after the 
object has been grasped. 


Homemade Pipe Reamer 

The diagram shows a simple but effec¬ 
tive pipe reamer for removing the bur¬ 
red edges inside a pipe cut by the wheel 
pipe cutter. It is made from an old file, 
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and for heavy work may be turned with 
a wrench down close to the cutting edge 
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Lock-Washer 

An oblong strip of 
one - sixteenth - inch 
sheet iron used as a 
washer with one end 
bent up on the nut 
and the other end 
bent down against 
the sides of the pieces 
held together, will make a very efficient 
and cheap lock-washer.—W.S.A. 

Lock Nut for Stud Bolt 

Very often we have 
a stud bolt to put in or 
take out and a pipe 
wrench is not the tool 
for the Job. Screw a 
nut on to the bolt, not 
necessarily to the end 
of the thread, then a 
second nut. Before 
they come together 
wrap a wisp of cotton waste or two or 
three wraps of soft string between the 
nuts. Then tighten the two nuts against 
each other. The waste throws the two 
nuts out of step and you can secure a 
good lock. To insert stud, use your 
wrench on the top nut; to extract, on 
lower one. The nuts unlock quite easily. 





Well Pipe Holder 

Here is a plan for a holder which we 
have used for several years for taking 
the pipes out of 
wells up to 140 
feet deep. I made 
my holder from a 
square pipe used 
in a binder frame, 
although any two- 
inch square pipe 
will do. The clevis 
which goes around 
the pipe must be quite heavy, not light¬ 
er than % by 2y 2 -inch wagon tire. 1 use 
two of these holders in taking pipes out 
or putting them back, one as holder and 
the other as lifter. 

It would seem desirable in putting 
the pipe back, to have a hook on a long 
rod or pole to reach down and lift up 
the lower clevis so the holder can be 
pulled up the pipe for a fresh hold.— 

I.W.D. - 

Handy Skinning Device 

This device makes it easy for one man 
to skin minks, muskrats, squirrels, rab¬ 
bits, etc., either for meat or fur. After 
opening the pelt, one hook is fastened 
into the skin and the other to a leg or 


Loop Abound Belt Loop Abound Po*t 



Strap 8" Long 
10 PfnntNails forHooks,, 

Strap 19 '' Long 


to the carcass and the desired pressure 
put on while the hands are free to work 
the skin loose. If the flesh tears easily, 
a loop of stout cord can be doubled and 
put around the carcass and the hook 
fastened into the looped end. 


Handy Clinker Tongs 

Here is a handy tongs for removing 
clinkers from the furnace. It is made 


,V-_ Both Legs Be nt Down at 



from two pieces of 3-16 by I-inch flat 
iron, 48 inches long, with the ends split 
into claws, given a quarter twist, bent 
down at an angle of about 30 degrees 
so as to reach down in front of the 
furnace door, and finally fastened with 
a one-fourth inch rivet or stove bolt. It 
costs very little and works better than 
those on the market.—I.W.D. 



SHARPENED 


Twine Cutter 

Here’s another use 
that can be made of 
an old shade fastener. 
Nail two bits of board 
together as shown. 
On the bottom drive 
a nail to hold the 
ball of twine. On the 
side place the fast¬ 
ener after flattening 
and sharpening it. 


Funnel From Headlight Reflector 

This funnel is made 
from an old head¬ 
light reflector. A is a 
piece of tin about 
two inches wide, sol¬ 
dered to the reflector. 
The join in the tin 
should also be sol¬ 
dered to prevent 
leakage. B is the re¬ 
flector. C is another 
strip bent to form a 
spout soldered together at the joint and 
then on to the reflector so that the 
socket opening leads into the spout.— 
Win. J. Kehler, Altona, Man. 


How to Use a Cotter Key 

Many farmers do not know how to 
put in cotter keys in connecting rod 
bolts and other fast moving parts. The 

Right Way 


W (to NIC Way- 

proper way is that used by all good 
garage mechanics. 


To Hold Threaded Bolt 

Here is a simple way to hold a 
threaded bolt in the vise while the 
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other end is being threaded. Make a 
hacksaw cut in one side of a nut which 
fits the bolt, screw it on and clamp it 
in the vise, and the bolt will be held 
securely without damage to the threads. 
Smooth rods and tubing can be held in 
the same way.—I.W.D. 


Keep Loose Bolt from Turning 

The diagram shows a simple but very 
effective way to hold a loose carriage 
bolt from turning. Simply drill a small 
hole through the head at such an angle 
that a nail driven part way will enter 



solid wood. This is especially helpful 
with body bolts on autos where you 
cannot get to the head and the nut at 
the same time. 


Locking Stove Bolt Nuts 
Small diameter 
bolts such as stove 
bolts can be effec¬ 
tively locked by 
slotting the end of 
the bolt and prying 
the halves apart bolt^, 
with a screwdriver. 

When it is neces¬ 
sary to remove the 
nut it can be simply 
unscrewed and it 
will force the parts together again.— 
A. S. Wurz, jr., Rockyford, Alta. 





Tapered Thread to Clean Nut 

Quite often a nut becomes battered 
so that the bolt threads will not enter. 
The diagram shows a simple way to 
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overcome this trouble and straighten 
out the threads in the nut. With hack¬ 
saw make cuts at right angle in the end 
of the bolt and draw the parts together 
in the vise so as not to damage the 
threads. The tapered thread will enter 
easily and clean out the threads in the 
nut.—I.W.D. 


Simple Gate Latch 

D IAGRAM of a simple gate latch. It 
will take care of considerable changes 
in alignment, is proof against rubbing 
by cattle and most horses, and is easily 
repaired. All that is needed are two 
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heavy pieces of strap iron bent as shown, 
and a neckyoke ring. The cut shows 
only one bolt in the strap iron fastened 
to the gate. Two bolts or screws would 
be necessary here to keep this piece from 
turning.—I.W.D. 


Emergency Gate 

To avoid driving 
a team on the high¬ 
way when exchang¬ 
ing work with an 
adjoining neighbor, 
an emergency gate 
made in the dividing 
fine fence comes in 
mighty handy and saves much time in 
passing through binders and combines. 
Cut each barb wire, fasten a hook to 
one cut end and a few links of chain on 
the other end, and this will make a neat 
and serviceable gate. If for any reason 
the wire becomes loose, tension may be 
taken up by dropping a link from the 
chain. If this is to be used frequently it 
would be well to brace both posts. A 
strong spring in each wire would help 
to keep up the tension.—I.W.D. 
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Screw in Difficult Place 

A wad of chewing gum on the screw¬ 
driver will often hold a screw so it can 
be started in a place that is hard to 
reach. Spring attachments are available 
for screwdriver blades for this purpose. 
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Water Pail Repair 


Often the lug of 
a water pail gives 
out. This shows an 
easy and effective 
way to replace it. 
An old window 
shade fastener is 
riveted on the pail 
in place of the 
damaged lug. 



How to Line Up Bolt Holes 



A tapered drift punch is very handy 
for lining up bolt holes when putting 
machinery together. An old fork or 
digger tine may be used in a pinch, but 
bends too easily for heavy work. 


Lantern Hanger 

Mrs. O’Leary’s cow couldn’t kick this 
lantern down. The hanger was here 
when I came to the farm and I wouldn’t 
be without it. All that is needed is a 
14 -inch rod flattened out where it is 
spiked or bolted to the joist. On one end 
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is a harness snap to hold the lantern. 
An ordinary screen door spring fur¬ 
nishes the tension. One end is fastened 
to the bottom edge of the Joist and the 
other to the end of the bent rod.—Henry 
D. Falconer, Glentworth, Sask. 

Tar Paper Cutter 

This paper cutter is made from a 
piece of 1x6 with a saw cut down the 
middle nearly to the opposite end, 
where it is strengthened by two %-inch 
bolts. To the middle of one of these bolts 
a piece of strong, fine wire is fastened. 
The board is placed on the paper with 



the wire underneath and then the wire 
is pulled up through the slit by a wooden 
block which is fastened on the end of it. 
—Arnold Smith, Peebles, Sask. 

Grain Sack Stamp 

Here is a handy stamp for initialling 
grain sacks and other things which are 
likely to be mixed up when used in 
common. Take a potato and cut the 
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Initial of your last name, having the 
letter raised and reversed as shown. 
Brush on heavy black paint or touch 
it to the paint on a board or pad, and 
then apply it to the sack. 

Home-made Clinkers 


To make a set of 
clinkers for the boy’s 
boots take a large 
washer, put it in the 
vise and saw in two 
with the hack saw. 

Then drill three holes 
in one of the halves, 
round the comers 
with a file and nail 
on to the heels. 

Clinkers can be made for the toes of 
the boots from another washer.—Otto 
Sanger, Allans, Sask. 
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Collapsible Mirror 

Simply take an old buggy top elbow 
and weld it to your mirror rod as shown 
in the sketch. This saves a lot of 
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trouble when driving in narrow alleys or 
through a narrow door. Just swing it up 
or down as required.—Jacob H. Schmidt, 


Cover (or Cistern 

A concrete cover for the cistern will 
keep out all worms or insects and pre¬ 
vent any surface water from dripping 
through. A good way to ensure a tight 
fit between wall and concrete cover is to 
spread a little cement mortar on top 
of the wall, lay waxed or other water¬ 
proof paper on the mortar, then three 
or four men lift the cover and set it 
down on the paper strip. The mortar will 
conform to any irregularities in the 
under surface, and the waterproof paper 
will prevent permanent adherence. It is 
not necessary to have the cistern air 
tight, but all openings should be pro¬ 
tected by fine copper screening so 
mosquitoes or other insects cannot 
enter.—I.WX). 


Smelly Cistern Water 

When the water in a cistern develops 
a bad smell, it can be renovated so as to 
be satisfactory for laundry purposes by 
fixing up a good sand filter with at least 
24 inches of sand and six inches of pea¬ 
sized charcoal, and pumping the water 
through this several times and letting it 
run back into the cistern. The thorough 
aeration and the action of the charcoal 
will remove the offensive smell and 
much of the color. Be sure all openings 
are covered with not coarser than 16- 
mesh screen, and the water will not 
likely give any further trouble. Clean 
out and wash the filter before it is used 
again.—I.W.D. 


An Ideal Waste Container 

The accompanying sketch shows how 
in twenty minutes a man can nail to¬ 
gether an ideal, mov¬ 
able waste container, 
very useful in a house 
where kiddies are al¬ 
ways cutting paper 
dolls or model aero¬ 
planes—and even in 
the basement of the 
home, which is usu¬ 
ally very untidy. 

Merely nail a few 
inch-boards together 
in a complete rectangle, to provide the 
holder; then screw in a hook on each 
side, turned upwards, on which the 
sack may be suspended and kept open. 
This is very convenient.—Dale O’Hara. 


Belt Trimmer 

By tacking four pieces of wood of 
suitable size to a board clamped to the 
workbench, and 
driving the point 
of a sharp knife 
as shown in the 
drawing, a jig is 
improvised for 
trimming belts. 

It will trim belts 
quickly and 
accurately. The 
two bottom 
pieces of the jig should be a little bit 
thicker than the belt and they are laid 
against the edges of the belt. The belt 
is drawn through the jig, and the trim¬ 
ming is complete.—Wm. J. Dutka, 
Tolstoi, Man. 




Wire and Post Bridge 

An emergency foot bridge was set up 
quickly across a gorge by setting a post 
on each bank, bracing it securely, then 
running a No. 10 wire from post top to 
post top and a No. 8 wire from each 
post at ground level in the manner 



easy matter to walk across on the 
lower one, by holding on to the upper 
one to maintain balance. This is prob¬ 
ably the simplest type of suspension 
bridge which can be left for use for a 
long time.—Dale Van Horn. 


Gearshift Lock 

When the gears in the old car become 
worn so that the gearshift is continually 
slipping out of high gear into neutral 
you can still get lots 








of service out of the 
old cogs. Tak e a 
stick and cut it long 
enough to reach 
from the gearshift 
“ lever to the front of 
the car below the instrument board. 
Notch one end to fit around the lever. 
This can easily be put in place when 
the car is put into high and a kick of the 
foot will remove it when you wish to 
change gears. I have used one of these 
for over three years, thereby prolonging 
the life of the old gears. An old binder 
reel arm is excellent for the purpose.— 
R. E. Barber, Box 162, Wolseley, Sask. 

New Type Funnel 

After spilling lots of gaso¬ 
line and kerosene filling 
lamps which have the filler 
plug on the side, with a 
straight funnel, I decided 
there was a better way, so I built a 
funnel with the spout set at an angle. 
The result is that when the funnel is 
set for filling, the bowl of the funnel is 
level instead of half upset as a straight 
funnel would be. — G. F. HinchUff, 
Ruthilda, Sask. 

Vibration Eliminator 

Washing machines 
of the single cylinder 
gasoline engine type 
often have an annoy¬ 
ing vibration when 
not operated on very 
firm floors. To stop 
this, cut an ordinary KNE | 
kneeling pad into 
quarters and place 
one quarter under 
each castor. In some cases it will also 
help to swing the wringer, when not in 
use, away from the tub. It then acts as 
a counter balance and absorbs a good 
deal of the vibration.—J. A. Struthers, 
McGregor, Man- 

Use for Old Connecting Rods 

Old connecting rods make good 
harness pegs. All that is necessary is a 
couple of lag screws or spikes to fasten 
a rod to a post or the stable wall. Old 
horse shoes make good hooks to hang 
collars on. Just nail one side to the 
studding. There is no danger of the 
collars slipping off to get trampled.— 
C.W.R., Coronation, Alta. 

Harness Hook 

A strong namess 
hook can be made 
from a running board 
support from an old 
car. The outer end is 
bent upward slightly 
to keep the harness 
from falling off. It is 
fastened to the wall 
with four spikes.— 

G. E. Murdock, Star- 
buck, Man. - 

Hasn't Scratched Yet 

To preserve my 
desk top from be¬ 
ing damaged by a 
small receiving set 
mounted on a 
metal chassis, I 
took four small 
rubber bottle stop¬ 
pers and cut a slit 
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about half way down from the small 
end of each. Then I placed one of these 
corks on each corner of the receiver 
chasis and no further damage resulted. 
—Wm. J. Dutka, Emerson, Man. 


Skein Unwinder 

This skein unwinder will save Dad a 
lot of work and give him more time to 
read The Guide. The base is a piece of 
2x8x14 inches. The 
upright is housed 
into one side of it. 
Space the holes in 
the arms so that 
skeins of different 
sizes will fit over 
the pins neatly. 
Make the pins 
with small knobs 
on them to hold 
the skein on. The 
upright is 12 inches from the top of the 
base to the axle and the arms are made 
from pieces 18 inches long.—J. M. 
Holman, Lougheed, Alta. 

Hangers Serve as Screw Eyes 

When extra 
hanging space is 
needed in the 
closet, lift off one 
of the board 
shelves and slide 
on a number of 
wire coat hangers, upside down. These 
hooks will then take other hangers on 
which garments are hung. The idea does 
not interfere with use of the top of the 
shelf and the hooks can be moved one 
way or another to accommodate thin 
or bulky garments. Moreover the hang¬ 
ers can be removed whenever desired 
The idea is also a good one for camp 
or cabin use.—Dale Van Horn. 


Ash Sifter From Dust Pan 

An ash sifter can 
be made from an 
old dust pan by 

turning up the ____—;tvSl3So° 00 0 ° 0 \ 

edges, nailing to sSSS 2 ; 
laths and insert- . 
ing a handle as 

shown, then fastening the handle to 
the pan by short 14-inch stove bolts.— 
No Name. 


Dust Pan From Frying Pan 

This dust pan never wears out. Take 
an old frying 
pan. With ham¬ 
mer and chisel 
cut off the front 
half. Hammer the bottom to a sharp 
edge so that the dust can easily be 
swept up.—A. J. Rogers, Stettler, Alta. 


Two-key Locker 

It often happens 
that more than one 
has access to a locker 
protected by a pad¬ 
lock. Not enough keys 
may be furnished with one lock. I 
simply took a strap iron link with a 
hole drilled in each end so that it took 
two padlocks. It is passed through the 
staple and locked at each end as shown. 
—D.A.M., Carmel, Sask. 
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Towel Roller Rack 

Screw two wire 
clothes hooks into 
the wall where the 
towel is needed. A 
piece from an old 
broom handle will 
do for the roller. Cut it the length re¬ 
quired. Through the end of each hook 
drive a nail into the end of the roller, 
or a screwnail may be used. It makes 
a satisfactory and tidy rack.—Mrs. D. H„ 
Edeesworth. Sask. 



A Clothespin Towel Hanger 

When it comes to hanging 
a towel on the wall instead 
of using a nail why not try 
this? Nail one part of an 
ordinary spring clothespin 
to the wall with a shingle 
nail. It will be necessary to 
drill a small hole for the nail 
as these pins are generally 
made of maple which splits 
easily. The clothespin is fastened with 
the jaw downward and it will grasp the 
towel firmly. It is particularly useful 
where an outside wash basin is used in 
summer time as the towel cannot blow 
down. 
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Towel Holder 

To make a towel 
holder out of a piece 
of old clock or phono¬ 
graph spring, straigh¬ 
ten one end of the 
spring and drill a hole 
in it to receive a small 
screwnail with which it 
is fastened to a wooden 
base. The other end is 
turned over as shown, 
so that when a towel is 
pulled under it, the spring will grip 
it securely but still allow it to be pulled 
away.—Mrs. D. Kerbs, Semans, Sask. 


Child's Coat Hanger 

A swinging wall bracket was pur¬ 
chased for each child at a cost of ten 
cents each and these were placed at 
convenient heights 

in the clothes closet. _ ? _ 

Then we took the,^' 
lightweight boards l; - - , 

from the sides of an 
apple box and sawed them into 12 and 
14-inch lengths and rounded off the top 
edge with a jack knife. The edges and 
rough places were sandpapered. Then 
in the middle of each we place a cup 
hook, purchased at 15 cents a dozen. 


Improvised Tire Chains 

Your old auto tires that would ordin¬ 
arily be discarded can be converted into 
substitutes for tire chains. Divide the 
tire into sections as 
shown in the cut, 
marking the rubber 
with a piece of chalk. 
Saw through the 
tread with a hack 
saw and use a sharp 
knife to cut the bal¬ 
ance of the rubber, 
being sure not to run 
into the bead. When the improvised 
chains are ready to put on, take the 
tires off the rear wheels, remove the 
tubes, slip them over the casings. Then 
replace the tubes, put the tires on the 
wheels again and pump them up in the 
usual way. These have proved to be 
very satisfactory substitutes for average 
use. - 

Kinz King Sole 

Enclosed find drawing of a Kinz King 
sole which I find very useful and econ¬ 
omical. My shoes 
had the heels too far 
aft and broke down 
at the instep. I took 
a piece of discarded 
tire from my Ben- 
net Buggy and cut 
to fit the shoes from toe to heel, fastened 
it on securely with nails and then took 
a piece about 2% inches square and 
nailed it on the old heel about %-inch 
forward so that it overlapped the sole. 
It doubled the life of my shoes, added 
comfort and arch support, prevented 
fallen arches and flat feet, gave me a 
better grip on gravel, more shock ab¬ 
sorption on rocks and added about half 
an inch of much needed stature. 

To Keep Mat From Slipping 

I went to visit a friend and he had 
a small mat on a polished floor. I asked 
him if he wasn't 
afraid someone 
would slip on it 
r"~V and break bis 
- v -k \ neck. He answered 
by lifting the mat. 
Under it he had 
placed several pieces of inner tube. That, 
he said, made it perfectly safe. 


Hard Times Sweater 

Maybe this is 
not made in the 
workshop, but it is 
a patent of my 
own and some of 
your readers may 
appreciate it. Take 
a grain bag that 
has outlived its 
usefulness and the 
comers have gone, 
turn it upside- 
down, cut off the 
corners, cut a hole in the centre and pull 
it over the head like a shirt. Roll up the 
lower end and you have the latest model 
of the Hard Times Sweater. It is good 
when the weather is cold and also when 
the mosquitoes are bad.—T. Jickling, 
Richer, Man. 







Guard For Rubbers 


Pieces cut from 
old inner tubes will 
help keep the feet 
dry and will also 
help keep the rub¬ 
bers on when work¬ 
ing in mud or snow. 
It’s just another 
way to use a pro¬ 
duct that is usually 
wasted. — Mrs. D. 
Kerbs, Seamans, 
Sask. 



Braces from Inner Tubes 

Farmers have exhibited far more in¬ 
genuity in making use of parts of old 
cars than the engineers 
have shown in making 
them. Here is a pair of 
braces, made from an 
old inner tube. The 
small piece of tin, cut as 
shown, acts as a shield 
at each end where the 
rubber is attached to the 
pieces with the button 
holes. It is looped, the 
rubber passes through 
the slots and the ends are fastened by 
using rubber cement. 

Simple Camp Stove 

I made this camp 
stove out of an old 
leaky washtub and 
a length of stove¬ 
pipe. But we do not 
use it camping. On 
hot summer days 
we cooked all our 
meals on it and 
even did some canning with it.— Mar¬ 
garet Jickling, Richer, Man 


Flexible Spout 

For getting oil into places 
that cannot be reached with 
the ordinary off can, I soldered 
a 10-inch piece of %-inch cop¬ 
per tubing to the end of the 
spout. This may be bent in 
any direction.—I.B.D., Saska¬ 
toon. 


Windmill Cutout 

With this device 
the overflow from 
the full tank is 
drained into a small 
oil drum or large 
can. The weight 
pulls the windmill 
out of the wind. A 
small hole in the 
can drains the 
water back into the 
well. The timing is controlled by the 
size of this small hole. It can be made 
large enough to release the mill into 
the wind every two hours or so. The 
receptacle must be large enough so that 
it will pull the windmill out of the wind 
when it is full.—Kenneth Clement, 
Donalda, Alta. - 

Bag Holder 

This is the way to make 
a bag holder and filler out 
of an old 5-gallon cream 
can. Remove the bottom 
and then punch a half- 
inch hole near the bottom 
edge so that it can be 
hung on a wall or post. In 
the neck of the can punch 
three smaller holes, spaced 
evenly and into these 
holes insert belt hooks or 
hog rings. Clinch them, 
leaving the hooks on the 
outside of the can. By 
means of these hooks the 
bag is held firmly to the 
neck of the can and the 
bag is easily filled. The can may be 
hung high or low according to the length 
of the bag.—H.W.R., Abbotsford, B.C. 







Slotted Wedge Nail Puller 

A great improve¬ 
ment over the com-| 
mon practice of us¬ 
ing a scrap of wood 
to push under the 
hummer head when 
pulling nails, is a 
slotted wedge-shaped 
block of hardwood. 

The block can be pushed under the 
head to suit the length of the nail. 



C-l-L Maintains a Complete Line of 
Agricultural Chemicals for Increased Wartime 
Production of High Quality Foodstuffs I 


C-l-L “LICIDE” Is an 
effective animal insect 
powder for killing lice 
on hogs, cattle and 
horses and ticks on 
sheep. “LICIDE" does 
not burn or Irritate. 
Animals will not thrive 
if made uncomfortable 
by lice. Cattle lose 
weight. Milk production 
drops. 




“CERESAN” — The ap¬ 
proved seed treatment for 
wheat, oats, barley and 
flax. Checks seed rotting, 
reduces seedling blight and 
root rot, controls bunt of 
wheat, the smuts of oats 
and covered smut of barley 
— improves germination 
and has increased yields 
from 6% to 18%. 


C-l-L WARBLE POW¬ 
DER will solve your 
warble fly problems — 
easy to use — Inex¬ 
pensive—sure In effect. 
Millions of dollars are 
lost every year due to 
the attack of the 
Warble Fly. Hides 
spoiled — milk reduced 
— finished poundage 
diminished. 



0 OthcP Seed Treatments! SEMESAN—for vegetable seeds. SEME- 
SAN JR.—for seed corn. SEMESAN BEL—for seed potatoes. 

9 Other Insecticides! derris dust — non-poisonous insecticide 

with so many uses. ARSENATES of LEAD and LIME. NICOTINE SULPHATE 40%. 
PARIS GREEN. PYRETHRUM DUST. 

9 Fertilizers! Blended for the need of every crop. 

® Mineral Supplements! “SOL-MIN" for cattle, horses and sheep. 
“PIG-MIN” for bacon hogs, brood sows and young pigs. 


C-l-L maintains a complete technical and advisory agricultural service and 
invites you to write for further Information and free descriptive literature. 

CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

FERTILIZER DIVISION 

WINNIPEG — CALGARY — NEW WESTMINSTER 



‘'Serving Agriculture With Chemistry” 


The KEMP ROCKER 

SEED TREATER 



(MODEL 40B) 

IS 

ENTIRELY 

AUTOMATIC 

• It is safe, efficient and 
inexpensive. 

• Operates by gravity. 

• Capacity up to 120 
bushels per hour. 

• Adjustable for different 
type grains. 

• No clogging. 

• Assures proper dusting. 

• Readily accessible for 
cleaning. 

• Sturdy construction with 
Riveted Frame. Overall 
size 24"x 24"x 4' 7". 

Write our nearest branch for 
prices and particulars. 


WESTERN SI EEL PRODUCTS 


REGINA 


SASKATOON 


CORPORATION LIMITED ' 

WINNIPEG 

CALGARY EDMONTON VANCOUVER 
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Handy Gas Barrel Lock 

The diagram shows how I have fixed 
my gasoline barrel so it can be locked 
to prevent thieves from stealing fuel 
either from the faucet or by siphoning 
it out at the filler cap by means of rub¬ 
ber tubing. I welded a piece of flat iron 



Gas Tank Lock 

on top of the filler cap with a heavy 
chain just long enough to reach to the 
faucet. By locking the chain and faucet 
together as shown, one padlock pro¬ 
tects both places, as the filler cap cannot 
then be unscrewed. The flat bar also 
helps to loosen the filler cap if it 
happens to stick.—I.W.D. 


Rack for Oil Drum 

The diagram 
shows a handy 
rack for hand¬ 
ling a 55-gallon 
oil drum. It is 
made of hard¬ 
wood and fas¬ 
tened together 
with bolts, the 
rockers are 
from wagon 
tires,and braces 
are heavy strap 
iron. 

The rack is made so that the barrel 
or drum stands upright until gas or oil 
is needed, and then is tipped over onto 
the rockers. This eliminates all lifting 
and makes it a one-man job.—I.W.D. 



PIPE TuRMS 

OoWW 



For the Gas Drum 
I have fixed up a 
device that makes 
lifting the gas bar¬ 
rel unnecessary. 

With 4x4 material 
a stand was made 
to keep the drum 
eight inches off the 
ground. I screwed a 
2 %-inch nipple on a %-inch pipe into 
the small end of the drum. To this I con¬ 
nected a %-inch elbow and 20 inches 
of %-inch pipe, threaded at both ends. 
I keep a cap screwed on the end of the 
pipe to keep it air tight. When I want 
gas I just remove the screw cap, turn 
the pipe to the left until the gas runs 
into the pail. To shut off, lift the pipe 
upright again and replace the cap.— 
Carl A. Tatroe, Sedgewick, Alta. 


Drum Cover 

This is a satisfactory cover for a drum 
used to haul water in. Cut two half¬ 
circles out of a 1x12 board just large 
enough to fit un¬ 
der the iron flange 
at the top of the 
drum. Put cleats 
on to keep the 
boards from split¬ 
ting. Then turn 
upside down and 
put on a pair of 
strap hinges, so 
that the. two 
boards will fold together. The top is in¬ 
serted In the drum and a bit of light 
chain fastened near the edges pulls the 
boards up under the flange. This pre¬ 
vents the water from sloshing out. I 
have been using one for some time and 
am satisfied with it. It is my own idea. 




Holding on Barrel Cover 

The canvas top 
of a water barrel, 
used to prevent 
splashing when 
hauling, can be 
held on tight by 
the use of a rope 
with both ends 
tied to a spring. 

This avoids the 
necessity of tying on the cover with 
knots and holds it firm. 



Catches Drip From Barrel 

In many farm homes in winter time 
there is a snow barrel near the kitchen 
stove for the soft water supply. If it is 
a steel one it sweats 
all over when newly 
filled, with the re-' 
suit that some mem¬ 
ber of the family, 
usually mother, has to get down on her 
marrow bones and mop up the water. 
To check this sloppiness I cut a piece 
of galvanized iron about an inch larger 
than the bottom of the barrel and 
crimped the edge up all around to form 
a large saucer for the barrel to stand 
in. If the floor is not too good, bore a 
hole in it and solder a piece of galvan¬ 
ized iron pipe to the bottom. The water 
is then drained into a bucket in the 
cellar and there are no more sloppy 
floors.—G. P. Hinchliff, Ruthilda, Sask. 


To Drain Fuel or Oil 

Here is a handy way to drain a barrel 
of fuel or oil easily. Take a block of 
wood 12 to 18 inches in diameter and 
24 Inches long, flatten one side to a 
10-lnch face, and nail two short 2x4’s 
on the face as shown. Lean the barrel 
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agalnst the face so the faucet will be 
down, roll the block until the barrel 
nearly balances, and hold with a block 
or stone. You can now pour at your 
leisure, and practically no lifting is 
required, even with a full barrel.—I.W.D. 


To Hold Cold Chisel 

You assure greater 
safety in holding a 
cold chisel when cut¬ 
ting rivets, etc., by 
attaching the chisel 
to the end of a ham¬ 
mer, with a string or 
narrow strap around 
the chisel and hammer as shown.- 
Edwin Unger, Mayfair, Sask. 



Skate Sharpener 

All that is needed to make this satis¬ 
factory skate sharpener is a half-round 
file and a couple of blocks of wood. The 

blocks are about r -- c -, 

2 x2x6 inches each. ' * -5 2-J1—I 
A slot is cut in each BL o CKS or WOOD FILE 
to take the edges of 
the file, leaving the 
blocks as far apart 
as the thickness of * 
the blade. For use, 
clamp the assembly 
in the vise and you 
will be able to put a pretty good edge 
on the skates.—Leo A. Pearce, Box 143, 
Hanna, Alta. 



Lining Vise Jaws 


Finished parts of¬ 
ten have to be held 
in the jaws of a 
vise. To prevent the 
steel jaws from 
marring the surface 
a pair of soft jaws 
is necessary. To 
make such jaws 
tack two pieces of 
leather to wooden 
blocks and place in 
the vise as shown.—A. S. Wurz, 
Jr., Rockyford. Alta. 



Homemade Burlap Needle 

The opener that usually comes with a 
can of sardines may be converted into 
a practical needle for odd jobs around 
the farm, such as mending sacks, har¬ 
ness, etc. Straighten the handle end, 
flatten and grind to a point. The slot in 
the key serves as an eye for the needle. 


An Improvised Vise 

A small vise to 
hold light parts 
can be made by 
taking two pieces of 
flat iron slightly 
bent as shown for 
the jaws. One jaw 
is bolted to a block 
or workbench and 
the other loosely 
bolted to it at the 
bottom so that it will open. A longer 
bolt at the top puts on the pressure 
when needed. — Thos. Atrill, Seaton 
Station, B.C. 


than the studs are. Now bring the holes 
together just enough to fit over the 
studs by bending the tire up at B. Make 
the tire red hot at this point again and 
hammer the projection down flat and 
the tire is ready to put on the wheel.— 
D. M. Fehr, Muir, Man. 


Broom From Wide Paint Brush 

For getting into small corners I took 
an old paint brush and wired it to an 
old broom handle. With it you can 



Tighten bolt 

WITH WRENCH 



Midget Vise 



To make a vise 
for holding small 
parts while they are 
being soldered take 
two clothespins and 
screw them on to a 
board or edge of the 
work bench as 
shown, about 1% 
inches apart. It is 
quickly done and 
serves the purpose 
very well indeed.— 
H. T. Fuller, Mc¬ 
Creary, Man. 


Thread Holder 


This is a simple way to 
keep the thread from 
snarling on a spool. A wire 
paper clip is slipped into 
the hole of the spool and 
bent over. A bit of fine wire 
will do as well. It is fitted 
In loosely so that it will turn 
the thread is unwound from 


wi»e 



around as 
the spool. 


Stocking Hanger 

For a stocking 
hanger or dryer 
like this all you 
need is a coat 
hanger and some 
small staples, a 
yard of cord, and 
clothes pins. The 
cord is tied to the 
staples in loops 
which pass through the springs of the 
clothes pins.—D. H. Edgeworth. 



Hinge From Binder Chain 

This is an idea I 
stumbled on to last 
fall. I needed some 
hinges for a door 
and didn’t happen 
to have any so I 
tried out this idea 
and it worked well. I took the links of 
an old chain off a binder. Four of them, 
fastened on with small bolts and wash¬ 
ers, made a hinge that worked very 
well.—C. F. Connaughty, R.R. 2, Regina. 



Bolts through 
HeRE 


sweep in behind radiators where a 
broom won’t go. I also found it handy 
for cleaning leaves and trash out from 
among the shrubs in the hedge.—Geo. 
Ray. 


A Wagon Tool Box 

This tool box is 
easily made and 
will prove useful 
much of the time on 
the farm wagon. 

Built of odds and 
ends, it is nailed to 
the side of the box 
out of the way. But 
four pieces of board 
are needed besides 
the sloping top. Cut 
the end pieces as 
shown, make the 
box long and nar¬ 
row, and use either 
a strip of canvas belting or a piece of 
inner tube for the hinge. This flexible 
strip is fastened every inch in both the 
cover and the side of the wagon with 
shingle nails or roofing tacks.—Dale 
Van Horn. 



Ventilator for Grain Bin 

To provide ventilation over the grain 
in a grain bin without danger of rain 
or snow getting in take a piece of 1x10 
or 1x12 and cut it as shown in No. 1. 



This provides both ends of the ventila¬ 
tor. Cut away sufficient siding and nail 
each piece to a stud. Cover with a piece 
of tin which runs through the siding 
and on the bottom tack a piece of 
screen to keep birds out. A similar open¬ 
ing on the opposite side will provide a 
direct draft across the top of the grain. 


lightening Loose Wagon Tires 



When a tire comes loose on a wagon 
wheel and you haven’t time at the 
moment to get it reset you can tighten 
it by this simple method. Take a strip 
of flat iron an inch or so longer than 
the width of the tire, and cut V-shaped 
slits near each end. Then slip under the 
tire. The V-shaped tabs are bent over 
the edge of the tire and the ends of the 
strip down over the felloe of the wheel. 
—David Kerbs Jr.. Semans, Sask. 


Setting Buggy Tires 



Now that the old buggy may be 
pressed into service again the tires may 
need setting. Take an iron about 12 
inches long and an 
inch wide and about 
%-inch thick and 
rivet two studs into 
it near each end as 
shown at A-A. Now 
use one of the holes 
in the buggv tire to 


slip over one stud. For the other stud 
you have to drill a hole. Measure out 
the amount of set needed and bore the 
hole accordingly—that is, wider apart 


Prop for Cellar Door 

Half way up the door a 1x4 strip is 
fastened to it at one end with a T- 
hinge. When the door is opened this 



strip acts as a prop. The height at which 
it is desired to hold the door is gauged 
by the length of the strip.—Laurence 
Whatley, Saskatoon. 


used on 
purpose. 


Reflector Protects Mail Box 

Just so that trucks or 
passenger cars will not 
knock your mail box down, 
it’s a bright idea to fasten 
a bright reflector on the 
proper side of the box as 
shown. The little reflectors 
bicycles are good for this 
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Jar Protects Flashlight 

Having a sudden, urgent need of a 
flashlight in a driving rain at night, I 
first placed the flashlight, with the 
current on, in an ordinary large mouth 
pickle jar, then screwed on the lid 
tight. 

Although more 
than 30 minutes 
were spent out in 
the storm, part of 
the time the jar 
being carried and more of the time 
with it laid down so that both hands 
could be used to repair a leak in the 
roof, there was no moisture which 
reached the mechanism. 

The idea is worth remembering also 
for camping trips when flashlights not 
wholly weather-proofed are taken 
along.—Dale Van Horn. 



Prop For Cellar Door 

When a cellar door is in the middle 
of the floor there is nothing to open it 
up against. This is a useful gadget to 
make for use in such a case. When the 



door is closed the prop hangs down in 
the cellar out of everybody’s way.—Mrs. 
H. Feather, Grenfell, Sask. 


Braces For Chairs 

The backs of our 
kitchen chairs often 
broke sooner than 
they should so I re¬ 
inforced them with 
a quarter-inch rod 
about seven inches 
long. The rods were 
flattened at the end, 
bent to suit and 
holes drilled in each 
end for the screw 
nails. With a file I 
rounded the sharp 
comers.—Frank Thiesen, R.R. 2, Wink¬ 
ler, Man. 



Don't Fall Off the Roof 

Never take any chances of a ladder 
slipping off a steep roof. 

Here is a way to avoid 
all danger of that hap¬ 
pening. The ladder is 
anchored in such a way 
that it simply cannot 
slip or give in any way. 

Before nailing on the 
pieces see that they are 
at the same angle as the roof and thus 
avoid strains. Then you can repair the 
shingles or apply the shingle stain in 
perfect safety as far as the ladder is 
concerned. - 

Homemade Kraut Cutter 

The fellow who likes kraut made to 
order can have it that way by using a 
cutter constructed from a scythe blade 
and a few boards. If you will use a 




little of your spare time to make up 
such a cutter, you can be sure of having 
it ready for use during this fall’s “kraut 
making” time. 


Care of Paint Brushes 

Paint brushes that 
are used periodically 
can be kept in good 
condition if they are 
suspended in linseed 
oil or turpentine. The 
cut shows how it can 
be done. The brushes 
are strung on a piece 
of heavy wire in¬ 
serted in gimlet holes 
through the handles 
of the brushes. The wire prevents them 
from touching the bottom of the con¬ 
tainer. ———— 

Ladder on Wheels 

A step ladder is a handy thing to have 
about the farm and here is one that is 
mounted on running gear and is that 
much the handier. For painting, fruit 




picking and the like it is highly recom¬ 
mended. Prairie farmers, with no tree 
fruit to pick, will not need it for that 
purpose, but The Guide has over 21,000 
subscribers in B.C. The only require¬ 
ments for making the wheeled ladder 
are the front wheels and axle of an 
old buggy or car and some lumber. The 
height can vary according to require¬ 
ments. 


Making a Ladder Safer 


An old strap hinge 
fastened to the foot 
of a ladder will pre¬ 
vent it from slip¬ 
ping on even hard 
or frozen ground. 
When not wanted 
the flaps can be laid 
back and held with 
a ring of inner tube. 
—A. S. Wurz, jr., 
Rockyford, Alta. 



To Prevent Side Slipping 


HingeS with 

^ POINTS BENT 


Two strap hinges, 
pointed as shown, 
will keep a ladder 
from slipping side¬ 
ways at the top. 

Place the joints of 
the hinges two W 
inches below the top 'step 
of the ladder top. LADCER - 
Good stout cords 
hold the top straps 
of the hinges straight while the ladder 
is being placed upright.—A. S. Wurz. 



Repair to Scoop Shovel 

If the 
blade of 
your scoop 
shovel 
cracks you 
can prevent 
the crack 
from en¬ 
larging b y 
taking two 
discarded knife sections and riveting 
them over the crack, one on each side 
—A. C. Embury, Baldur, Man. 



Tarring a Roof 

For tarring a roof 
which was so small 
that I did not fee! 
justified in buying a 
regular brush, I made 
one which answered 
the purpose just as 
well. It consists of an 
old paint brush, a gar¬ 
den hoe and a small C-clamp. The latter 
holds the brush securely to the hoe. 
This improvisation was assembled in a 
few minutes 



Emery Wh eel Dresser 

Grinding wheels occasionally should 
be trued up and the glaze removed by 
holding a dresser against them while 


they are turned. These can be bought 
cheaply, or can be made from a set of 



round washers as shown in the diagram 
The washers can be hardened consider¬ 
ably by throwing them red hot into 
water. Fairly good results can be secured 
by holding the end of a pipe or bar 
against the wheel while it is turned. 


For Softening Wood 

To soften a long piece of wood for 
bending get a 
piece of iron 
drain pipe and 
block one end of 
it with a wooden 
plug. Then dig a 
hole about two 
feet deep and 
set up the pipe in 
It, with the 
closed end down¬ 
ward. Fill around 
it with stones 
Fill the pipe with 
water, insert the 
piece of wood to 
be softened, and 
build a fire 
around the pipe as shown. Keep the 
water boiling until the wood is soft. 


Binder Slat Repair 

The diagram shows a quick handy 
way to repair split binder slats in the 
field so they will give considerable fur¬ 
ther service. Cut the pieces as shown 
from heavy gauge sheet steel, bend it 
around the broken slat as shown, first 



/W\ Ccrr Piece Or 

Heavy Qalvaniieo 
I Steel At Shown 


lAAAl 



Bend Hetal 
AeoUNO b'NDEq. 
Slat At bREA* 


turning the sharp points inward a little 
so in closing they will be forced into 
the wood slightly. If this repair is made 
when quitting at night and the broken 
surfaces first coated with liquid glue, it 
will be practically as strong as a new 
slat by morning.—I W.D. 


Handy Garden Marker 

Here is a device for laying off rows in 
the garden which can be made very 



the markers may be made adjustable 
for width by bolts and a number of 
holes through the cross-piece. 


Improvised Measuring Tool 

A pencil with a sliding clip is just the 
thing to measure the depth of holes in 
castings or holes drilled in wood. 


Axe Sheath 



To make this axe 
sheath take a section 
of inner tube, cement 
it at the bottom and 
slit down the two 
sides at the top. Two 
slots are made which 
slip over the top of 
the axe above the 
handle. — G.W.D.. 
Winnipeg. 



Ask for a 
STAR high¬ 
speed steel Un¬ 
breakable Special 
Flexible Hack Saw 
Blade, with improved 
lever-lock frame. It’s inval¬ 
uable for making emergency repairs to 
your farm equipment. It cuts any 
metal, is handy for getting around 
tight spots, and is guaranteed for long 
and hard service. The STAR high¬ 
speed steel "MOLY” Type* Blade is 
suggested for cutting extra hard 
materials. 


*T. M. Reg.—Blades bearing the name 
"MOLY" are made only by Clemson 
Bros., Inc., and affiliated companies. 



The STAR Hack Saw 
Frame is made of high 
quality spring steel, 
with an improved 
lever-lock that au¬ 
tomatically sets 
the blade at the 
proper tension 
for sawing. The pistol grip assures 
even balance for a steady stroke. 


CLEMSON BROS. 

Incorporated 

MIDDLETOWN « NEW YORK • U. S. A. 

Canadian Distributor 

DAVID CLARK 


44—36th Avenue • Lochine — Quebec, Canada 


Makers of Hack Saws, Frames, Band Saws, Power 
Saws, and the Clemson D-17 Lawn Machine. 



What's YOUR 
r Teedlnj Qol ? 

© Cattle? © Hogs? 

& Sheep? • Poultry? 

@ Breeding Stock? 

© Young Stock? 

© Growing Stock? 

O Finishing Stock for 
Market? 

© Milk Production? 

• Egg Production? 

There are Special 

Burns; 


YiGoR 


Supplements and. 'Teads 

Scientifically formulated 
for each feeding purpose. 

Sold by Feed Dealers 
Throughout the West. 

BURNS & CO., LIMITED 

FEED DIVISION 
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Patents for Inventions 

Trade Marks, Industrial Designs, 
Copyrights 

FETHERSTONHAUGH 

ESTABLISHED 1890 *• COMPANY 

Manager . . . . . CECIL C. KENT 

(Fellow the Pat. Inst, of Canada) 

Affil. Eng. Inst, of Canada. Member U.S. Trade Mark Assoc, and 
Brit. Inst, of Trade Agents, etc. Reg. Can. and U.S. Patent Attorney 

422 C.P.R. Building, Winnipeg 
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9 TEtytEST RIGID INSULATION 
BOOSTS FARM PRODUCTION 



This 16-page in¬ 
structive booklet is 
FREE. Write for it. 



Also obtainable FREE, 
from our Farm Plan 
Service—plans of farm 
buildings, with erection 
instructions. 


Experience has proved to Canada’s leading farmers that livestock 
in insulated buildings—protected against heat, cold and moisture 
—keep healthier and produce far better. Our booklet is full of 
practical information on improving livestock housing by easy 
and economical installation of Ten/Test. 



Uneven temperatures en¬ 
danger pigs from farrow- 
ing-time to market size. 
Ten/Test holds temperatures 
even . . . keeps warmth in 
buildings . .. shuts cold out. 



Cows produce more milk 
when barns are warm and 
dry. Ten/Test is year- 
round assurance or de¬ 
pendable temperature for 
efficient dairying. 



Ten/Test protects chicks 
in brooder houses from 
quick temperature chan¬ 
ges . . . boosts egg pro¬ 
duction by keeping birds 
warm and dry. 



TeCgidL INSULATING BUILDING BOARD 


WRITE NOW! 

FREE! Samples of "three-purpose” Ten/Test and new booklet on Ten/Test’s 
farm uses, "Farm Housing for Better and Healthier Livestock." Write to "Farm 
Housing Advisor, Dept. j 07. International Fibre Board Limited, Gatineau, 
Quebec.” 

Print your name and address clearly. 

Name. 

Address.Prov. 


Putting the Harness in Shape 

One place where a stitch in time saves nine 


T HE first thing to learn in mending 
leather is how to make a wax end. 
For harness stitching, No. 10 linen 
thread is used. A three-foot 
length can be taken. Long tapering ends 
are needed. Untwist the thread by roll¬ 
ing it on the thigh and then tease apart. 
For heavy work, like tugs, six or seven 
threads are waxed together. They are 
assembled, with the end of each suc¬ 
ceeding thread slightly beyond the other. 
Place the assembled threads over a nail 
in the middle. Place a bit of shoemak¬ 
ers’ wax on a piece of leather and put 
it near the stove so that the wax will 
melt on the leather. Then draw it over 
the teased out ends of the threads. The 
ends of the assembled threads are first 
waxed. The threads themselves are then 
twisted and waxed. 

A harness makers’ awl is used. The 
spacing can be done with a spacer, 
which can be pur¬ 
chased at the hard¬ 
ware store or, the 
idea in fig. 1 can be 
utilized. It was sent 
in by Paul Trem¬ 
blay, St. Paul, Alta. 
A gear from an old 
. clock and a clothes- 
pm are used. The 
teeth can be filed to any size needed. 

A simple harness clamp can be made 
as shown in fig. 2. The dimensions of A 
and B are given. C is % -inch square, 
slightly bevelled. At the bottom is a 
piece of leather. The clamp is put in an 
ordinary vise when being used. 

When threading the needles, which 
are placed one at each end of the 
thread, draw the tapered end through 
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the eye two or three inches, bend the 
thread back and twist between the 
thumb and finger. 

Fig. 3 shows how to cut the ends of a 
strap for splicing. First cut each end 
square. The hair, or smooth side is much 
stronger than the flesh side, therefore 



in bevelling always cut away the flesh 
side as shown in the upper figure in the 
cut. The lower two pieces are put to¬ 
gether as shown, with the straight side 
of one strap placed in contact with the 
bevelled side of the other. 

Fig. 4 shows how the stitching is 
done, with the two ends of strap held in 
place by the 
clamp. After 
marking, with a 
spacer or a ruler, 
the holes are 
punched with the 
awl, puncturing 
from the smooth 
side toward the 
flesh side. The 
stitching is done 
by passing both 
needles through the 
sides and drawing 





Fig. 4. The cross-over. 


holes from opposite 
each stitch very 
tightly. When the last stitch through 
both straps is made cross over as shown, 
whichever method is preferred, then 
reverse the splice in the clamp, with 
the smooth side still to the right, and 
stitch the other edge of the splice To 
finish the stitching, place the left 
needle and thread through as usual; 
then place the right needle in the hole 
and wind the left thread twice around 
the right needle and draw both ends 
tight. The winding will lock the threads 
in the leather. Make another small hole 
one-eighth inch below the next to the 


last one on the splice and put in an¬ 
other locking twist. Then cut off both 
threads. The finish is shown in fig. 5. 



Fig. S. Locking the threads. 

To attach a buckle to a strap by rivet¬ 
ing first cut the corners off from the end 
of the strap. Then mark the first hole 
between 2% and 3 inches from the end 
of the strap. The other one is an inch 
further. Punch the holes and make the 
slot. Bevel the end for %-inch on the 
flesh side. Also bevel another piece at 
both ends for the insert. Place buckle 
and loop in position and rivet as shown. 
If a slide loop is used the strap should 
extend back three or four inches from 
the buckle. 



Fig. 6. Riveting buckle to 9 trap . 

In mending a broken tug a plain 
stitched splice will do, even when the 
break is at a buckle hole as it generally 
is. The tug is shortened the length of 
the splice. First square the broken ends 
then bevel each back six or eight inches. 
The stitches holding the straps to¬ 
gether are then cut for some distance so 
that when the bevelled trace ends are 
put together the straps from one end of 
the tug can be placed between the straps 
from the other end of the trace. Place 
the trace in a clamp and stitch. 




Fig. 7. Splicing a tug. 


A simple way to splice a tug is to use 
a metal tug splicer. The broken ends are 
squared. Then lay the ends together, 
place the splicer on top and mark the 
rivet holes. Punch the holes, insert the 
splicer and then the rivets, being sure 
that the heads of the rivets are next 
<=> to the horse. 

|J Note: — Most of 
the material in 
(o) this article is from 
the Cornell bulle¬ 
tin, Repairing 
Harness. 



Fig. 8. A metal 
tug splicer. 


Farm Workshop Guide contains every¬ 
thing that has appeared in this depart¬ 
ment since it was started. It is yours, 
postpaid, for 50 cents or with a $2.00- 
for-6-years subscription. 
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When the Hay Rope Breaks 

Directions (or making the Short and the Long Splice 


W HEN a rope breaks, and you 
have two ropes Instead of one, 
It is well to know how to put 
them together again, end to 
end. You lengthen the life of the rope, 
and new rope isn’t easy to get. But first 




Pig. 2 

Crown and Wall Knot. 


let us learn how to make a knot on the 
end of the rope. The following instruc¬ 
tions are from an Iowa bulletin on 
knots and splices. 

To make a crown knot, (fig. 1) bring 
strand (1) 
down between 
strands (2) and 
(3), pass strand 

(2) across the 
loop as shown 
and pass strand 

(3) through the 
loop. Then pull 
each strand un¬ 
til they are all 
tight. 

The crown knot can be made more 
secure by adding the wall knot as shown 
here (fig. 2). 

The Short Splice 

If there is a straight pull and the rope 
doesn’t have to pass through a pulley, a 
short splice will do. The steps in making 
this splice are shown in (figs. 3, 4, 5 and 
6). The two ends are unwound and then 
locked together so that those from one 
end pass alternately between those from 
the other end. Taking two strands from 
opposite sides, (a) and (1), (fig. 3) tie a 
simple knot (fig. 4). Repeat with (b) 
and (2) and with (c) and (3). Draw the 
knots tightly, then passing each strand 
of the rope diagonally to the left, tuck 
the ends under the strands of rope (y). 
Then turn the rope end for end and 
repeat by splicing down the strands of 
rope (y) (fig. 5). When the splice is 
completed each strand from both ropes 
should be spliced under at least two 
places, depending on the size of the 
rope and the strain it has to carry. The 



Fig. * 



Fig. e 

Step8 in making a Short Splice. 

splice can be made, of course, without 
beginning with the overhand knots. The 
finished splice is shown in (fig. 6). 


The Long Splice 

For a long splice, a %-inch rope will 
require a free end of about 18 inches 
and an inch rope, of 36 inches. The 
strands are locked together as when be¬ 
ginning a short splice, making sure that 
the strands are properly paired. The 
strands of two pairs, as (b) and (2) and 
(c) and (3) (fig. 7), are then tied to¬ 
gether, leaving (a) and (1) free. Unlay 
strand (a) one turn and follow it by re¬ 
laying strand (1) in its place, drawing 
it firmly and keeping it twisted tightly. 
Continue until 6 or 8 inches from the 
end of the relaid strand (1) and tie as 
in (fig. 11). 





Fig. 13 


Fig. 11 


Steps in making a Long Splice* 


Then turn the rope end for end and 
unfasten (b) and (2) (fig. 8). Repeat as 
with the first pair and tie. The rope will 
now appear as in (fig. 9), the ties should 
be separated the same distance and each 
strand coming from (x) should be 
placed in front of the strand from (y) 
and tied. Crossing the strands otherwise, 
as behind (1), a mistake often made, 
makes it impossible to complete the 
splice properly. 

The splice is completed as follows: 
With the ends properly tied, (fig. 11) 
with the right hand overhand knot, 
draw down firmly into the rope (fig. 12). 
The end (1) is now spliced down by 
being passed over the first strand (a) 
and under the second (b) as shown by 
the marline spike (fig. 12), then over 
the third (c) and under the fourth (a) 
(fig. 13). Draw down end (1) and cut it 
off, leaving it %-inch long (fig. 14). In 
identically the same manner splice down 
and cut off each of the remaining 
strands. The splice is finished by pound¬ 
ing down the uneven parts and rolling 
it on the floor under the foot. The 
finished long splice appears as in (fig. 
15). 




Fig. It. The Long Spice as it appears when completed. 


EVERY BREEDER SHOULD 
HAVE A COPY OF THIS 


FREE BOOKLET 




I NFERTILITY, shy breeding, inactive 
males, false pregnancy, frequent misses, 
weak calves, abortion and other breeding 
troubles cause serious loss of production 
—and profits! This valuable new booklet 
shows how 50 Canadian breeders, Gov¬ 
ernment Institutions and Agricultural 
Colleges are eliminating breeding troubles 
from their herds by adding a few drops of 
Rex Oil to regular rations. Write for your 
FREE copy today. 


Rex Oil is avail¬ 
able at all branches 
and elevators of 
Ogiivie Flour Mills 
Co. Limited, Mc¬ 
Cabe Bros. Grain Co. 
Ltd., and at feed 
stores and rural 
druggists. Each 
sealed metal con¬ 
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Hay and Grazing 
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Mending a Broken Strand 





When it is necessary to mend 
a broken strand of rope, or re¬ 
place a piece of strand that is 
badly worn or frayed, unlay the 
strand back both ways, procure 
a new strand of sufficient length 
and relay it. The directions for 
doing this are the same as those 
given for making a long splice. 
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Reconditioning Coleman Lamp 

When the mantle of a Coleman lamp 
turns black, it is due to a lack of air. 
The remedy is to clean the parts, in¬ 
cluding the air 
intake tube, 
mixing cham¬ 
ber, burner 
tubes and caps. 

Replace any 
parts that are 
burnt out or 
corroded. A 
bent or warped 
generato r 
should be 
straightened. It 
must be straight 
in line with the 
air intake tube. 

Be sure that 
the gas tip 
cleaning needle 
isworking. Car¬ 
bon tends to 
form on the 
small aperture 
through which 
the vaporized 

gasoline passes into the air intake, 
where it is mixed with air. A very thin 
wire attached to an eccentric at the 
lower end, with a cat’s whisker at the 
upper end, is built into the lamp. If the 
generator is plugged it may be because 
the cleaning needle is out of repair. It 
should be replaced so that the aper¬ 
ture will be kept clear. 



The fountain should be kept very 
clean at all times. Rinse it out thor¬ 
oughly with gasoline. If there is a loss 
of pressure due to a leak, locate the leak 
by holding the fountain under water, 
and then repair it. 
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Toggle for Kettle Lid 

The knobs are for¬ 
ever coming off kettle 
lids, generally due to 
rust on the screws 
and nuts. A good plan 
is to take out the old * ET ' n - E UD 
screw and nut and 
put an ordinary screw into the knob 
from beneath. Mine has served for 
about a year now with no sign of coming 
off.—Geo. Ray. 



Accessory to High Chair 



Paul Tremblay, St. 


If a friction door 
catch is fastened 
under one arm of 
the swing-over tray 
on a child’s high 
chair, it will prevent 
the child from rais¬ 
ing the tray and up¬ 
setting his food. It 
will also prevent the 
little fellow from 
getting his fingers 
squeezed between 
the tray and the 
arm of the chair.— 
Paul, Alberta. 


Hinge for Box Lid 

To make the 
hinges for a rough OLO section 
box such as is used "or* si 
on many farms 
take two old sec¬ 
tions of mower 
knife or three- 
cornered pieces of 
strong sheet metal 
such as can be 
taken from an old 
car body and 
attach them as 
shown. These 
make a serviceable 
hinge and cost nothing if the old mater¬ 
ial is available.—Paul Tremblay, St. 
Paul, Alta. 



A Trap That's Always Set 



Use a pail or the bottom half of a 
square oil can. 

ivsmng Powder, cam ,, 

Grease the round 
can well and roll it 
in crumbs, 
soarc wheat or 
/ seeds until it 
is well coat¬ 
ed. In the 
bottom put 
a few inches 
of water. 
The mice jump from the board to the 
can, which turns around and dumps 
them into the water.—Mrs. Velma 
Sanders, Balfour, B.C. 


A “SCRAP BOOK” 


Valve Caps Are Important 

Valve caps on your auto tires are 
more than just dirt shields, in fact they 
are the only positive protection you 
have against air leaking out through the 
valves. The delicate “insides” are only 
check valves, whereas the valve caps 
will hold air pressures up to 260 pounds. 
Never drive without valve caps and 
don’t ruin them by tightening with a 
pair of pliers. 


Trap Door Lifter 

This device eliminates cutting a hole 
In a new linoleum for the lifting ring in 
a cellar trap door. Cut an L-shaped 
piece from heavy sheet iron half-inch 
wide as shown and drill a countersunk 
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hole in one end. Fasten this with a screw 
to the edge of the trap door and slip it 
down between trap door and floor until 
one-half of the other end remains above 
the floor. Bend this over flat against 
the floor as shown so as to form a lip 
by which the lever can be raised and 
°TP,sped firmly and so it will clear the 
floor as the trap door is lifted. The old 
ring should be removed and the hole 
filled with wood filler or putty so as to 
keep the linoleum from cracking over 
it.—I.W.D. 
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Sealing furnace air leaks. 
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Insulating your house against 
heat loss. 
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closet. 

How to close up summer house. 
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Care of air filters. 


• Care of taps. 
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• Sanitary precautions when 
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• Toilet bowl blockages. 

• Conditioning furnace for sum¬ 

mer shut-down. 
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Line Holder 

A good line holder 
for a wagon box can 
be quickly and easi¬ 
ly made from an old 
rat trap. Two slots 
in the wooden base 
are made to make it 
easy to open. It is 
bolted to the box 
with small stove 
bolts.—Paul Tremblay, St. Paul, Alberta. 



Salt Block Protection 

A wooden box used for storing a salt 
block does not save it from waste due 



to rain. This arrangement will com¬ 
pensate for the damage done in pre¬ 
vious years. The tin lid prevents the 
rain from getting at the block. It is 
hung on a chain so that it will swing 
back into position when the livestock 
are through salting.—Jacob H. Schmidt, 
Gretna, Man. 


Trap Setting Aid 

I had quite a bit 
of trouble setting 
strong rat and 
weasel traps in the 
snow until I made 
this sclssor-g r 1 p 
from two 6-inch 
spikes. The spikes 
are heated and flat¬ 
tened, holes bored 
and a small rivet put through. It is easy 
to bold the trap open with this device. 
~J A. Fisher, Rocky Mountain House, 
Alberta. 
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Backyard Fly Trap 
Take four wood¬ 
en slats about two 
feet long, and four 
Inches from the 
bottom put a 
board floor with a 
four-inch hole in 
the middle. Also 
put a board at the 
top to make the 
frame rigid. Make 
a cone out of 
screening and 
place over the hole. Cover from the 
floor up with wire screening. Place a 
pan of fermented fruit or stewed 
rhubarb under the floor to attract the 
flies. It may be necessary to stake the 
frame to the ground to prevent the dog 
from overturning it.—A.P.B. 



Stop For Garage Door 
Don’t take any 
chances on having 
your garage doors 
blow shut and 
break off the 
hinges, when 
you’re backing out 
your car. Pit them 
with the handy 
stops as shown. 

Door catches as il¬ 
lustrated can be 
obtained from almost any hardware 
store. 



Strainer Stand 

To make strainer holder for stralnln* 
jelly, cottage cheese or anything tha> 
requires any length of time to drip, tan 
four pieces ox board 
iy 2 -in. x 1%-in., 
each 26Vi Inches 
long; four pieces 
1-in. x 1-in., 7 

inches long and one 
piece of board 15 
inches square with 
1 -in. notch cut in 
each comer and nail 
them together as 
shown in diagram. 
Make jelly bag of 
heavy cotton, to fit with four loops a> 
top to loop over top of stand legs. 



Reflector Mounted on Hinge 

Most provinces have compulsory laws 
that reflectors must be carried on 
horse-drawn vehicles when trave l lint 
on highways. These 
are constantly being 
broken off when 
wagons are backed 
up to buildings, etc. Co ™“ 

To remedy this, ^ 

mount the reflector 
on a flap hinge and 
screw the top part to 
the end gate post. If the wagon is 
backed up against an obstacle the re¬ 
flector will swing under the wagon, A 
removable pin makes it easy to tran»- 
fer the reflector from one vehicle to 
another.—A. S. Wurz. 
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Water Flashlight 

The diagram shows a flashlight to 
locate articles in deep water. Drop a 



flashlight into a fruit jar with the light 
turned on, screw the lid down tightly 
and lower the jar into the water. The 
article can then be easily seen.—I.W.D. 


Feed Grinder Anchor 

Nail an extra board lengthwise of the 
joists underneath the floor, and under 
it bolt a piece of %-inch strap iron. Tap 
it to take a one-half inch bolt tapered 
at the point so it will centre itself in 
the hole. This way you can line up the 
hole in the grinder support with the 



one in the floor. Drop the tapered bolt 
into the hole and screw it down. You 
can do this without having to crawl 
under the granary to screw the nuts on 
the bolts.—I.W.D. 


Sharpening Scissors 

Dull scissors can be touched up on 
almost any good quality sharpening 
stone having a flat surface. Apply the 
blade so the bevel lies accurately upon 
the face of the stone with the blade 
crossing the stone at right angles. Draw 
the blade smartly across the stone from 
the heel to the point. Start each stroke 
at the heel of the blade and do not run 
the blade back and forth. 


Protecting Hacksaw Blade 

Neat clean cuts without breakage to 
the hacksaw blade will result if a few 



rounds of friction tape are wrapped 
around the tube when it is being sawn. 
—A. S. Wurz. 


Aluminum Solder 

To make a formula for aluminum 
solder take 45 per cent tin and 55 per 
cent zinc. Pile the regular soldering 
iron bright, heat it red hot and then 
solder the work. Do not use any flux 
or acid.—Grant Macleod. 


Threading Rope Through Pulley 

When a hay rope breaks and slips 
from a pulley which is suspended out¬ 
side the gable of the bam, don’t en¬ 
danger your life 
and limb trying to 
climb up and re¬ 
thread it. Instead 
obtain a long fish¬ 
ing rod with reel 
and line attached. 

Push the rod 
through the pul¬ 
ley, unreel the line 
to reach the 
ground and tie the 
rope end to it. 

Then reel in the 
line, pulling the 
rope through the pulley. 

Tractor Kink 

Does your tractor overheat? If so, 
the trouble may be caused by lime in 
the cooling system. The solution to the 
problem is to use soft water in the 
radiator. 



Casters Stop Wall Scratching 

Scratching of a wall of a barn or shed 
caused by opening and closing a large 
sliding door, may be prevented by in¬ 
serting the shanks of a couple of bed 
casters into the door in such a way they 
will hold the door away from the wall. 
The casters will roll over the surface of 
the wood without marring it. 



CHECK TIRE AIR PRESSURES 
REGULARLY 

Proper air pressure is 
the most important fac¬ 
tor in the satisfactory 
performance and main¬ 
tenance of all pneumatic 
tires. Both under-infla¬ 
tion and over-inflation 
are harmful. Keep your 
tires inflated at recom¬ 
mended pressures. Ex- 
rwing, increase inflation 
of rurrow tire by four pounds, reduce to 
regular inflation when plowing is finished. 
Check tractor and truck tires every two or 
three weeks, car tires weekly. 

WHEEL WEIGHT IMPROVES 
TRACTION 

Good tire perform¬ 
ance is dependent on 
the proper wheel 
weight. For a more 
efficient tractor, 
weight your tires by 
rilling them 100% 
with liquid by Good¬ 
year's non-freezing 
“Solution 100” 
method. With your 
tires 100% solution 
filled, your tires get 
greater draw-bar 
pull, less slippage; 
you save fuel, enjoy 
an easier ride. (For details on “Solution 
100” ask your Goodyear dealer.) 

INSPECT 

TIRES REGULARLY 

Go over your tires 
often and remove 
small bits of 
foreign matter 
such as glass, 
stones, tacks, nails, 
etc., which may be 
imbedded in the 
tread. Look for 
cuts, tears and 
snags; damaged 
rims and valve 
stems. Neglect or 
little troubles 
usually result in 
big troubles and 
major repair bills. 

CHECK VALVES CAREFULLY 

Make sure all valve 
caps are in place 
and properly tight¬ 
ened. They keep 
dust, grit and mois¬ 
ture away from 
valve cores and do a 
lot to maintain 
proper inflation. 


HAVE BRAKES INSPECTED 

Poorly adjusted, dragging or grabbing 
brakes shorten the life of many a tire. 
Tires out of alignment, too, are big mileage 
wasters. Keep your brakes properly ad¬ 
justed. Have alignment checked regularly. 

SAFEGUARD INACTIVE 
TIRES 

If any tractor, im¬ 
plement, car or 
truck on rubber 
tires Is not to be 
used for an ex¬ 
tended time—three 
months or more— 
it should be jacked 
up on blocks to 
take the weight off 
the tires. During 
shorter periods tires should be cheeked for 
air pressure before putting into service. 







KEEP DRIVEWAY 
AND GARAGE FLOOR CLEAN 

Keep these 
clean of 
screws, 
scrap metal, , 
sharp objects 
as stones and 
ders. Keep all 
clean of bari 
acids, oil 
grease, spra 
chemicals, 

After haul 
manure or sj 
ing, wash 
clean with c 
water. Clean off grease with gasoline, then 
wash with cold water. 

REPAIR CUTS PROPERLY 

A cut tire is an in¬ 
jured tire. If you 
have no facilities for 
cleaning out cuts and 
making repairs, take 
your tire to your 
nearest Goodyear 
tire dealer. Remem¬ 
ber, major tire dam¬ 
age and expensive 
repairs, generally 
grow from neglected 
cuts and bruises. The 
best way to save money is to have repairs 
made promptly. Never discard a tire with¬ 
out consulting your Goodyear dealer. It 
may be repairable. 

CHECK RAD HOSE AND 
FAN BELT 

Rad hose has to be 
replaced occasion¬ 
ally. Check hose 
and hose connec¬ 
tions. Keep clamps 
tight. Fan belts 
should be checked 
regularly (on trac¬ 
tors every 100 
hours of opera¬ 
tion). Loose fan 
belts mean over¬ 
heating. A new belt 
is cheaper than engine repairs. 



When taking power from your tractor— 
guard against too much belt tension, this 
can overheat and burn out bearings. Guard 
also against too little tension, which causes 
slippage and shortens belt life. Be careful 
of alignment, ir the belt threatens to cut 
into rront tire, jack up the rar tire, or 
lower the one near¬ 
est the belt by dig¬ 
ging a hole. 

Belts cost money and 
are hard to replace 
in wartime. Keep 
them stored in a 
clean, dry, cool 
place, preferably 
away from light. 

TO “GROUND” YOUR 

TRACTOR 

When a rubber 
tired tractor is 
operated on belt 
work dangerous 
static electricity 
may be devel¬ 
oped. Ground the 
tractor with a 
chain, wire, or 
rod from frame¬ 
work to ground. 








For Further Conservation Tips on Ways and Means to Keep all 
your Tires and Belts in Top-Notch Working Order . . . See your 
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Simple Cider Press 

Several answers were received to a 
request from a reader for instructions 
on how to construct a cider press. This 
one was selected for its simplicity and 
the draftsmanship of the sender. The 
instructions are as follows: 

“All that is needed for the construc¬ 
tion of this cider press is two strips of 
medium weight galvanized iron, an old 
automobile Jack and a supply of lumber 
and nails. Shape 21 strips of wood to the 



dimensions shown in the drawing. Lay 
them side by side on a flat surface. The 
iron strips project 4% inches past the 
first wooden strip and are 1% inches 
from the ends of the wooden strips. The 
iron Is fastened to them by % -inch 
nails, in each case after a hole has been 
started by using a centre punch. All but 
three of the wooden strips are placed in 
this manner. Then the other end is bent 
around to form a drum and the nails 
pass through the two ends of each iron 
strip while these three are being 
fastened in place. You have then a 
slotted cylinder or drum. 

“The frame is made of 2x4 and must 
be nailed together securely. The trough 
is made of a board 12x18 inches with 
strips nailed on the sides and the back 
to prevent the juice from running over 
the sides. Then cut a circle from a 2- 
inch plank to fit snugly into the drum, 
but loose enough to let it slide up and 
down. The drum is set exactly in the 
centre of the frame. A bag of burlap to 
fit the interior of the drum will hold in 
the fruit and make the extracted juice 
clearer.—P. A., Celista, B.C. 


Buffers Protect Bumpers 

With the increas¬ 
ing length of the 
automobile the old 
garage is often very 
little longer than the 
car. When this is the 
case the front bump¬ 
er , not infrequently 
comes in contact 
with the end of the 
garage. The result is 
a jolt to the garage 
and perhaps to the 
occupants of the car. 
To avoid this mount 
two halves of an old 
auto or truck tire on 
the wall as shown in 
the diagrams. The 
heavier the construction of the tire the 
better.—J. A. Struthers, McGregor, Man. 


Swinging Shelf 

That wee sleekit mousie can some¬ 
times raise cain with his wee bit nibble. 
This platform is too much for him. It 
Is three feet from the cellar floor and 



consists of three boards suspended on 
wires attached to the floor joist. For 
safety double the wires and twist them 
into a small cable. Ordinary telephone 
wire is about right. We have used the 
swinging shelf for 12 years without mis¬ 
haps.—Henry D. Falconer, Glentworth, 
Sask. 


Butcher-knife from Shears 



through the handle and the steel. It 
was then ground to an edge on a grind¬ 
stone.—G. L. Lawrence, Powassan, Ont 



Knife From a File 

An excellent knife for use around the 
farm or on fishing or hunting trips can 
be made from an old file. Cut with an 
emery, or hammer out if you are using 
a forge, to the desired shape. The handle 
is of hard wood, maple or birch. First 
drill a hole in it. A ferrule may be made 
by stretching a small piece of brass 
tubing at one end and fitting over the 
small end of the handle. The point of 
the knife is then inserted in a block of 
wood and the handle may be safely 



driven on. The knife is then sharpened 
and polished on a grindstone.—Edwin 
W. K. Kukkee, Stanley, Ont 


Band Cutter 


To make this 
band cutter to use 
while feeding 
sheaves take a 
mowing machine 
sickle and rivet it 
to the fork with a 
clamp. The outside 
tine is slipped un¬ 
der the band and 
the sickle severs the 
string with one 
push.—David Kerbs, 
Semans, Sask. 



Homemade Spray Pump 

A simple pressure type sprayer for 
applying chemicals to plants or trees 
can be made at little cost from a small 
t. oil drum, a tire 
pump and a few 
fittings. Near the 
top of the drum 
mount a valve 
stem from an 
old inner tube. 
Clamp the tire 
pump to the side 
of the drum, at¬ 
taching the hose 
to the valve 
stem. A y 2 -inch copper tube which ex¬ 
tends to within about half an inch of the 
bottom of the drum is next soldered in 
position and a coupling attached, to 
which a 10-foot length of garden hose 
can be coupled. At the outer end of the 
hose attach a gas stove pet cock. 



Handy Mail Box 

Here is a very convenient type of 
portable mailbox. A six-foot length of 
114-inch pipe is bent at right angles at 
a point two feet from the top. This end 
is split for five inches with a hacksaw 
and the halves flat¬ 
tened. One half is bent 
upward and the other 
left extending straight out as 
shown. The mailbox is pro¬ 
vided with a board on the 
bottom, then the two split 
halves are fastened to the 
bottom and end of the box 
with stove bolts or rivets. The || 
lower end of the pipe is cast, IK 
into a concrete block weigh- ESSfiisi) 
ing about 100 pounds and wider at the 
base. This can be molded in an old 
dishpan or something similar. The mail¬ 
box should be about four feet from the 
ground. 

When this box is placed at the side of 
the road, it is heavy enough to with¬ 
stand severe winds without moving, 
and will tip over or swing to one side 
without damage if hit by a passing car 
or a load of hay. It can also be moved 
closer to the track in case of mud or 
deep snow.—I.W.D. 



I made a good butcher-knife from an 
old pair of sheep shears. Two can be 
made from one pair. Cut the loop off at 
the handle end. Part of a buggy spoke 
makes a good handle. I drilled the 
handle in two places and put two rivets 


Checking Chimney 

Here’s a practical method of checking 
a chimney. Start a Are in the stove 
and throw on some greasy rags or other 
material that will make a dense smoke. 


Cover the top of the chimney with a 
piece of sheet metal, then examine it 
from top to bottom for signs of smoke 
leaks. If any leaks are discovered take 
the steps necessary to put the chimney 
in first-class condition before giving 
it further use. 


converge. The buttons are simply sewn 
together.—John G. Kleinser, Raymond, 
Alta. 


Auger from Two Shovels 


RIVETED ^ 



cut out ON 
Dotted, lin« 



A post hole auger can 
be made from two old 
shovels. The shovel 
blades are cut as shown 
and riveted to the ends 
of a piece of stout flat 
Iron rod. This works all 
right in clay or soil that 
Is not full of stones.— 
John H. Schab, Win¬ 
nipeg, Man. 
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A Push Hoe 

A piece cut from a 
gas barrel top, two 
pieces of heavy strap 
iron and the stem of a 
small spruce tree or 
other piece of wood are 
all that are necessary 
to make this handy 
push hoe. A push hoe 
is an excellent imple¬ 
ment in keeping the 
garden clean. — C. 

Leder, Neerlandia, Alta. 
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Keeping Hay in Manger 

Most cows and many horses have a 
tendency to push hay out over the top 
yl the manger, making it necessary to 
put it In again or let them go without 
enough hay. There Is 
also more or less 
waste of hay and 
silage. We have prac¬ 
tically eliminated this 
trouble by putting a 
lx6-inch board the 
entire length of the 
manger, nailing it flat 
on the top edge of the 
ruanger. When the hay is pushed up 
against the board, it simply drops back 
into the manger, and the waste is pre¬ 
vented. For concrete mangers, a 2x4 
could be bolted to the manger and the 
board nailed to it.—I.W.D. 
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Home-Made Hay Press 

The skids are about 24 feet long and 
are 6x6, the uprights of the same size. 
The lever, which may be made from a 
tree, extends 10 feet beyond the fulcrum 
to permit the counterweight to lift the 
plunger to the top of the box. It must be 
stiff enough to stand the pull of the 
team, doubled by the use of a block. 

The size of the box can vary. If it is 
18x24 inches inside, it makes a handy 
sized bale. It is eight feet high. For con¬ 
venience in getting out the bales it may 
be made 23 inches at the back and 24 
inches at the front. 

Ordinary planks are used vertically 
to make the box and are so placed that 
cracks at the back and front are left 
sufficiently wide for wiring. The front 
is cut half way up and the lower section 
hinged at the bottom to provide a door 
for the removal of the bale. The sides 
are left open for two feet at the top with 
sloping shelves to aid feeding. Lining the 
box with tin greatly reduces friction. 
An unyielding fastening for the door 
must be provided. 

The plunger is 6x6 and six feet long, 
fastened to the lever with a piece of 
chain. The head of the plunger should 
fit loose in the box and be well braced 
to the plunger. The procedure is to 
shove as much hay into the box as 
possible, give a good steady pull, then 
back the team up and fill again as often 
as necessary. As the team backs up the 
counterweight will lift the plunger. With 
this outfit two men can make 60 bales 

a day, each weighing 100 pounds. 


Battery Cap Lifter 

We find this easily made 
gadget very handy In 
lifting the corroded caps 
from a car battery. Ma¬ 
terial one-eighth inch 
thick or thinner can be 
bent cold but as this is 
rather thin, use a nut on 
the inside of the gadget for the bolt to 
go through. Slip the points under the 
clips and turn the bolt and off they 
come.—Sidney Ransom, Sr., Mountain¬ 
side, Man. 



A Drinking Fountain 
Holding your 
hand over the 
spout a s shown, 
forces water up 
through a hole 
drilled in top of 
the pump spout, 
to form a sanitary 
drinking fountain. 

A cork or plug 
should be provided to close the hole. 



OVER HERE. 










Quick Repair for Broken Strap 

A satisfactory emergency repair for a 
broken strap can be made as shown. If 
the work is neatly done and the finished 
splice tapped gently to smooth down the 
Tr \ AN Co c A R HouBSj^^-f^oTC H et 


Applying Corner Boards 

In applying wood siding there is a 
right way and a wrong way to put on 
the corner boards. Drawing A shows the 
right way to install 
a corner board. The 
B board rests directly 
Hgggl^ on the sheathing it- 
j self being separated 
[from it by building 
paper only. Ends of 
the siding should 
.. butt directly against 

the corner board and they should be 
painted. Applying comer boards as 
shown will prevent 
the formation of 
small water storage 
pockets at the joint. 
Drawing B shows 
the wrong way to 
install corner boards. 
Applying a corner 
board to the siding 
.. rather than nailing 

it to the sheathing is poor practice as it 
allows water to seep into the pocket 
made by the moulded top of the siding 
which runs under the corner board. 
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Finish cd Repair 
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parts, it does not look bad at all. Of 
course it should be sewed or riveted at 
the first opportunity.—I. W. Dickerson. 

Repair For Window 

Sometimes a pane 
of glass is badly 
cracked but none of 
the glass is knocked 
out. It can easily be 
fixed by using two 
buttons, one at each 
side, at the point 
where the cracks 


Pump 
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Keeps Pipe From Dropping Into Well 

If you have trouble 
with your pump com¬ 
ing apart so that the 
pipe below the cyl¬ 
inder drops down in¬ 
to the well, where 
much time is required 
to fish it out, you can 
remedy the trouble 
by twisting a heavy 
wire several times 
around the upper end i 
of the lower pipe, and 
then looping It 
around the drop pipe 
above the cylinder. 

It would be even better to fasten a hose 
clamp tightly around the lower pipe, 
so that there would be no possible 
chance for the pipe to slip through the 
lower wire loop.—I. W. Dickerson 















SECTION 3 


Gates, Fences, Clotheslines 


Self Closing Gate 
A farm gate that 
is self closing Is 
made like an ordin- -*?' / 

ary gate except that \ 

the top bar is four Ji — j 

Inches shorter than f ~ .1 

the bottom one. '// . 

Also the u p p e r 
hinge pin Is longer 
than the lower one by the same amount. 
When the gate is swung open the latch 
end will be elevated so that it will swing 
shut of its own weight no matter how 
much or how little it is opened.— 
Bernard Schick, Carmel, Sask. 

Improved Wire Gate 
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Here Is a handy wire gate that Is not 
hard to open. We use them all the time. 
Fasten the cross rail to the upright 
2x6’s and let it project past the post, 
dropping it behind the bent strap iron. 
This gate can be made any length or 
height and with as many wires as the 
farmer wishes.—T.C.S., High River, Alta. 

“Cattle Preferred” Gate 

In cases where it is desirable to keep 
hogs from going into the field with 
horses or cattle, try using a gate built 
along the lines shown in the sketch. As 
there is considerable strain on such a 
gate it should be made with planking. 
Horses and cattle will step over it, but 
hogs go to one end or the other. In 
looking for a place to come out they 


CATTLE AND HORDES 
Pass Through here. 


HOGS STAY ON THU Ih^V— L 

SIDE OP FENCE 

simply walk through to the other end 
and arrive on the same side of the fence. 
Hog psycho-analysts assure us the I.Q. 
of a hog is so low that he will never 
know that he Is being tricked. 

Child-proof Gate 

Our little girl got the habit of going 
out through the garden gate and getting 
into danger. I 
stopped that byin|> r~1 ( I n n 
putting an ordinary lLiLiO 11^ I 11 I 
snap on the gate 'i i ~ 1 1 '~|i i j rn - 
and a ring in the | |r°|i | 

post. By the time 1 1 1 s* 11 I 11 
she is big enough to harness snap u *i«o 
undo the snap she‘ Et / 
will be more able to 
take care of herself.—Geo. Ray. 

Gate Latch from Old Hinge 

Old hinges make 
eence, |i good gate latches 

ffiS III/ 6Kn Jl when used in the 

®*QjjU (, manner shown 

1 Pta. rt~^ herewith. After be- 

ing slotted with a 
Illliil Hi Hkf 'NHiNte cold chisel the hinge 

H||! i ||||I|||i Is mounted on 

either the gate or 
the post and a good heavy staple pro¬ 
vided to hold the latch bolt. Fasten the 
bolt to the gate or the post with a bit 
of string and all danger of dropping 
it is avoided. 

Horseback Girl's Gate 
The only iron on this gate latch is 
three bolts and a piece of strap Iron for 
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the upright. The gate may be closed and 
opened from the saddle. It is much 
handier if the gate is made to swing 
both ways.—Horseback Girl, Northmark, 
Alta 

Old Horseshoe for Gate Hanger 

Oft-times farmers fence in fields 
temporarily, or erect light fences that 
have equally light gates. An easy way 
to hang a light gate, and still make it 
secure, is to use four old horseshoes, 
mounting two on either gate post. If the 
gate is made of light wood, it can easily 
be hung on the horseshoes, and to open, 
merely lift it off its hangers. The 
farmer who used this idea told the 
writer it was one of the finest tricks he 
had ever employed.—Grover Brinkman. 

Widening the Gateway 

Now that nearly every farmer has 
wide tractor machinery the narrow 
gates provided for horse-drawn outfits 
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~~ Dn/e Gate Latch - 

the gate. A bit of pipe the thickness of 
the gate bar is used as a spacer. A 
handle with a weight holds the latch in 
the closed position by gravity. Details 
are all given in the cut.—I. W. D. 

Wire-Gate Tightener 

This is another way to make a wire- 
gate fastener. The bit of plank is 4% 

rr-T~T) 



inches wide and 20 inches long. Fasten 
it to the gate post by means of a hinge. 
It gives a good purchase in tightening 
the gate.—Vernon E. Hotz, St. Boswell’s, 

Sask. - 

Stile for Wire Fence 



This plan provides for building the 
steps right into a wire fence. The top 
step rests on a fence post and a post is 
set under each end of the top step. The 
stringers are put in place and the re¬ 
maining steps are slipped through be¬ 
tween the wires. If any of the upright 
wires are in the way they may be cut 


to let the step in. The horizontal wires 
should not, of course, be cut.—Mrs. Dan 
Harris, Edgeworth, Sask. 

Foot-opened Gate 

When you are coming through a gate 
with your arms full it is handy to have 
a gate that you can open with your foot. 
This gate opens with the foot from 
either side. The fastening on to the 
gate slides under the part of the latch 
which is fastened between the twin gate 
posts. A piece of rubber from an old 
inner tube pulls the latch down when 
the gate is shut. The cross piece projects 
out on each side to put your foot on. 

^ r=> 





are not wide enough. To remedy this 
set one of the gate posts into a six-inch 
iron pipe. When drawing one of the 
wider outfits simply take the post out 
of the casing and you have twice the 
former width. It will be necessary, of 
course, to rearrange the bracings of 
the posts.—A.S.W., Alta. 

Drive Gate Latch 

This gate latch will hold the gate 
securely. A half-inch rod goes through 
the post and is bent up to hold a bar of 
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For 

Bigger 

Stronger 

Faster- 

Growing 

Litters.. 

Says Mr. Pioneer 



The gate should be on hinges that will 
allow it to swing both ways. The cross 
piece would be best notched to take the 
two short pieces that project from the 
posts so that It would not get out of 
place.—Evan Price, Hemaruka, Alta. 

Loophole in Fence 

Popular Mechanics must have received 
this idea from a prairie farmer who 
knows what it feels like to get his over¬ 
alls caught on barbed wire. It is a double 
frame, which slips in between two 
strands of the wire and through which 



the passage can be made from one en¬ 
closure to the next without engaging 
the barbs. One precaution seems neces¬ 
sary. It should not be placed opposite 
any tempting mouthful of green feed 
or the old cow, reaching for it, and find¬ 
ing she was also protected, might put on 
enough strain to wreck the fence. 

Clothes Line Reel 

I had for some time been in need 
of a clothes reel and this is how I made 


BALL BEARINGS 


one. Many farmers use the rims of the 
rear wheels of a tractor for making 
water troughs. I have one on our farm 
Making the reel gave me a use for the 
hub and spokes. I used four poles 14 
feet long and some No. 9 gauge wire 
I bent four spokes down through the 
poles and put a nut on the end of each 
spoke. I also placed a run of ball-bear¬ 
ings around the inner side of the axle, 
thus making the reel much easier to 
turn. For people with a large washing 
another wire can be added.—Art 
Thompson, Flaxcombe, Sask. 

Driving Small Stakes 

Small stakes that can¬ 
not be pushed into the J I 

ground and are too slim 
to stand pounding on the Ly 

top without splintering ■'*" 
can be driven with a 1 

hammer if this little , 

contrivance is made. jSj 

Simply notch a piece of / J 
hardwood as shown and ( J / 

anchor it to the stake \J/ 

with a piece of stout 
rope as indicated. It can then be driven 
into the ground as far as desired. 


#“Know what I do? I start the 
sow off with Pioneer Brood Sow 
Ration. Build a good founda¬ 
tion! When weaning time comes, 
I carry the litter along with 
Pioneer Pig Starter. 

“Never found it to fail! I save at 
least 30 days feeding, get to 
market earlier at less cost, and 
get better grade hogs.” 

Take a tip from 
Mr. Pioneer. 
Feed YOUR pigs 
the Pioneer 
Profit -Proven 
Way! 

* * * 

Drop a line to Mr. 
Pioneer or ask 
your Dealer for 
FREE booklet: 
“From Pigs to 
Pork.” 
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PIONEER 

«^FEEDS 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS 
CO. LIMITED 

, Toronto, Montreal, Ottawa, Goderich, 
St. John, N.B., Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Edmonton. 


p ratts* 

DISINFECTANT 


• This 
product 
should b e 
used liber¬ 
ally by all 
livestock and poultry 
owners, to help con¬ 
trol worms, lice and 
all diseases. Standar¬ 
dized so that it is four 
times as strong as 
crude carbolic acid, 
but safe and non- 
poisonous. An excel¬ 
lent dip for livestock. 
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PRATT FOOD CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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FOR TOUGH HAULAGE JOBS 


DUNLOP 

“ Universal” Trakgrip 

TIRES 


DUNLOP 

TIRE AND RUBBER GOODS COMPANY LIMITED 


A powerful tire specially designed for extra severe 
conditions, such as hauling heavy loads through mud 
and snow, over soft ground or out of sand pits, quarries, 
etc. The deep, broad, widely spaced tread bars give 
exceptional gripping power both forward and reverse. 
As the name “Universal” implies, this tire also gives 
excellent service on hard road surfaces. 

DUNLOP “90” BUS-TRUCK 


This famous lire 
provides a wear-re¬ 
sisting stamina... a 
stability and rugged 
dependability ... that 
mean efficient ser¬ 
vice and extra mile¬ 
age under the most 
strenuous wartime 
conditions. 


Make the most of your tire 
ration permit-Fit Dunlops. 


Conserve 
Rubber 
Turn in 
Scrap 


Mending Break in Fence 




This Is the best way to mend a break 
In a wire fence, much better than using 
a wire stretcher. Connect on a new piece 
of wire to the broken strand and re¬ 
move the barbs for a short piece. Fasten 
this to the claw hammer as shown and 
wind up until tight. Then pull against 
the loop strongly and wind the wire in 
the hammer around the strand. 

Wire Tightener 



Here is a simple wire tightener which 
proves to be very handy around the 
farm. It consists simply of a bit of stick 
2% inches in diameter and two feet long. 
An old binder guard is wired to the 
stick, about four inches from it. It costs 
nothing and often comes in very handy. 

Fence Stretcher 
A lever, four 
clevises that can 
be borrowed from 
the doubletrees, 
four bits of chain, 
two of them with 
hooks, and a 
clamp to be tight¬ 
ened on the fence 
with bolts, make 
up this stretcher. 

As you pull on one 
chain and take up some of the stretch 
of the fence you get a chance to catch 
the chain to the fence a few links 
further on with the other hook. The 
lever gives lots of power. 



Staple Puller from Old Wrench 


6K0UMD TO 



Only a few min¬ 
utes time is neces¬ 
sary to convert an 
old monkey wrench 
into a n efficient 
staple puller. The 
lower jaw of the 
wrench is removed 
and the upper jaw 
rounded on a grind¬ 
stone or emery 
wheel. The sharp 
point is driven into 
the staple with a hammer as shown 
and a little pressure on the wrench 
handle starts the staple moving out of 
the post. 

Gathering Barb Wire 

Having to move some barb wire which 
had been used in a fence that ran 
through a long stretch of heavy willows, 
and needing it on another fence some 
distance away, I wondered how to move 
it. It would have meant a lot of work to 
clear a trail near the wire to roll it up 
and on account of the route I had to 
take I could not very well haul it to the 
new place with a team. So here is what 
I did and it worked just fine. 

I took the tractor, one that has lugs 
on each side of the wheel, and after 
jacking one wheel up, I passed one end 
of the wire through the rim and then 
fastened it to a 
spoke. Then put¬ 
ting the motor in 
reverse gear I idled 
it very 
slowly and 
let the 
clutch i n 
gently. The 
wire was 
soon wrap¬ 
ped around the 
wheel. My 15-30 
will hold over 80 
rods of regular 
gauge barb wire on each hind wheel. 

After winding the wire on the wheel 
I took the free end and ran it through 
a hole in the rim and then around an¬ 
other spoke. Putting the tractor in high 



gear, after taking out the jack, I was 
soon where I wanted to use the wire on 
the new fence. Putting the end of the 
top wire around the comer post and 
securing it, all I had to do was to drive 
down beside the new fence and there 
was the wire all ready to put on. 

On hard ground, when the wire is 
mostly all unwound off the wheel, the 
lugs make the circumference of the 
wheel greater than the circumference 
of the wire on the wheel and you must 
back up off the wire and unwrap one 
round of the wire or else it will break. 
Have someone stand on the loose wire 
till it tightens up some. This is the 
quickest and easiest way I have ever 
moved barbed wire. 
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For Removing Fence Post* 

Please find enclosed a sketch of a post 
jack of my own construction which will 
help many farmers in the problem of 
pulling out posts which 
must be replaced by 
new ones or removed 
t o another location. 

With this jack two 
men can pull out from 
75 to 100 posts per 
hour. It is very simple 
to make and inexpen¬ 
sive. All it takes is a 
piece 2x4 by 8y 2 feet long, two pieces 
2x4 by 2 feet long, a piece of 1x4 for 
bracing, an old mower guard, a bolt 
%-inches by 6 y 2 inches, two 6-inch 
clevises, two %-inch bolts 3 inches long, 
one 4-inch spike and a few 2y 2 -inch 
nails. 

The frame and lever are assembled 
as shown in the drawing. A hole for the 
large bolt is bored 18 Inches from the 
working end of the lever. One man does 
the jacking by setting the jack the 
proper distance from the post and 
poking the end of the mower guard into 
the post about 24 inches above the 
ground and prying up the post while 
the other man pushes the post against 
the guard. With a little practice you 
will master the use of this jack. 

Handpower Post Lifter 

This jack will lift a post without the 
trouble of using horses. The two up¬ 
rights have holes bored in them at in¬ 
tervals so that 
they can be ad¬ 
justed for any 
height. Through 
the one next the 
post to be lifted 
there is an eye 
bolt. A short 
piece of chain 
goes round the 
upright, through*#j, .< 
the eye of the 
bolt and around the post. It is then a 
simple matter of lifting by pumping on 
the handle, getting a new catch with 
the chain every time the handle is lifted. 

Another Clothes Line Tightener 

There is no end to the 
methods of keeping a 
‘ clothes line taut and this 
is as simple a way as any. 
Notches In the strip may 
be bored with an auger 
or whittled. In either 
raising or lowering the 
line to the next notch 
a broom handle is used as a lever. Place 
it between the line and the post and 
pull toward you. In lieu of a strip you 
can use spikes or hooks. 




Tripod for Sharpening Posts 

When it comes to sharpening fence 
posts the work is simplified by tying 



three posts together so as to make a 
tripod. One end of the post to be sharp¬ 
ened is placed against the tripod and 
the other rests on a block which is held 
in position by four stakes. Then both 
hands are free to wield the axe.—Wm. 
Pikula, Amsterdam, Sask. 
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Post Puller 

This post puller is made by taking a 
piece of heavy plank a foot square and 
a bit of hardwood about three feet long. 
The stick is fastened to the plank with 
a strong hinge. The stick is notched at 
the top and a bolt put through to keep 
it from splitting. Fasten the chain to 
the post just above the ground and pass 
it over the upright in the notch. Then 


Power Post Hole Digger 

This power post hole digger can be 
rigged up from parts salvaged from dis¬ 
carded farm machinery. The bevel gears 
and top sprockets are from an old grain 
binder. Bearings in which the square 
shaft turns are of the type used on grain 
drills, or boxings and spools from a disc 
harrow can be used. The square shaft 
must extend out of the top bearing from 
three to four feet when the auger is in 
a raised position, the exact amount de¬ 
pending on the depth post holes desired 


regular wire stret¬ 
cher. To make it in¬ 
to the stretcher, a 
short pin was weld¬ 
ed to the starting' 
end as shown. The 
crank is then put 
up against the side 
of the post after 
the wire has been 
engaged under the 
pin and while the 
crank is held in place with one hand 
it is turned with the other, thus exert¬ 
ing easily a 15 to 1 leverage which is 
maintained as long as the crank is 
turned. Then the wire is stapled and 
the surplus unwound. The crank 

r works as well also for taking slack 
out of a barbed-wire fence.—Dale 
Van Horn. 


Holds Post While Sharpening 

A simple way to 
hold a fence post 
while sharpening //' \ 
it is to hollow out //\X 
a wooden block / / ^ 

and lay it on the II i 
ground, beside a 
hind wheel of the \X^ J 
wagon. Then 
block the wagon. ^ 

You lay the post *uxx Jf , 
between two 


P.W 

WELDED 


PENCE POST 


Block 

to OP povr 


SPROCKET 


block. Any size of a post will be held by 
this method while it is being sharpened 
—Sam Phillips, Cabana, Sask. 


SHAFT 


For the Wire Gate 

Instead of wire loops to fasten the 
free end of a wire gate sections of an 
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Clothesline from Window 

There is a telephone pole about 
30 yards from my kitchen window. 
I attached a pulley on the pole and an¬ 
other on the side of the kitchen wall 
opposite from the pole, and ran the line 
through the upper half of the kitchen 
window. I have the window fixed so that 
I can raise and lower it very easily, and 
also have a stop lock on it to keep it in 
place when closed. The clothes can be 
hung up in the kitchen and shoved out 
through the window.—N. Wynes, Kin¬ 
caid, Sask. 


•AUGER 


drive ahead.—S t e w a r t A. Glauser, 
Delisle, Sask. 


The size of the frame work can be varied 
according to the material at hand. A 
power driven digger, such as this, is not 
only a handy thing to have around “the 
old homestead’’ but it offers the wide¬ 
awake farm mechanic a chance to con¬ 
struct a machine at low cost that has 
money-making possibilities. Any farmer 
who has 100 or more posts to set is a 
good prospect 


Adjustable Clothesline 

A clothesline 
must be fairly low 
to hang the clothes 
on, but it often is 
a source of incon¬ 
venience when not 
in use. To make it 
adjustable in 
height it is fas¬ 
tened to two hard¬ 
wood bars which 
slide up and down 
in U-shaped metal 
pieces. It is held 
up by an ordinary 
screw hook.—D. H 
Edgeworth. 

If you have any amount of wire then 
take a thick short piece of pole, hammer 
in a piece of bolt into the centre of each 
end for axles and nail a circle of tin on 
each end for a handy spool. This is best 
set up across a corner of the shop 


old auto casing can be used, according 
to directions in Popular Mechanics. 
These are said to be flexible, easier on 
the hands, and quite resistant to wear. 
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Clothesline Tightener 

The clothesline has a disagreeable 
habit of sagging and it is quite a job to 
tighten it if some provision has not been 
made for doing it. In this case a 
tightener has been made from flat iron. 

The iron should be 
3-16 inch thick and 
an inch wide. A bow 
is made to go over the 
end of the post. This 
carries the line. An¬ 
other bow carries a 
rope for tightening 
and the two bows are 
braced as shown. The 
tightening rope i s 
fastened around a 
small piece of wood nailed on the post. 

Another way to tighten a clothesline 
is to sink a short post behind the 
clothesline post, down to the level of 
the earth. An eye bolt or screw is 
fastened to this hidden post and a stay 
wire, doubled, is strung from the eye 
bolt to the top of the clothesline post. 
When the line begins to sag the stay 
wires are given an extra twist as is done 
in tightening the brace wires of a comer 
fence post. 
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Limitation in output of new machines, owing to material requirements of 
the armament program and the scarcity of help, makes it vitally important 
for you to give your present machines every care and attention possible 
to keep them in good working order. 

Through an extensive network of branches and local dealers, owners of 
Massey-Harris machines have available service facilities "geared-up" to 
meet wartime needs. 

In order to have your machines ready to go to work when you want 
them, it is to your interest and advantage to have them CHECKED OVER 
AND OVERHAULED DURING THE WINTER SEASON. That gives the dealer 
a better opportunity to do a real thorough job of putting your machine 
in first-class shape. 

If you plan to recondition your machines yourself—be sure to give your 
dealer your order for required spare ports at the earliest possible date. 

Make it a point to contact your local Massey-Harris dealer about your 
machine service requirements right away. By so doing, you will help him 
meet the extra-heavy demands that are being made upon him for service 
in these times and you will help yourself by having your machines ready for 
work when you want to use them. 


Non-sag Clothes Line 

There are innumer- 

m -®*- ruu.cY able ways to keep a 
: clothes line from sag¬ 

ging, and here is one 
of them. A lever from 
\ an old farm machine is 

r used to apply the pres¬ 
sure. The end of the 
line is attached to it 
and then runs up over 
a pulley in the top of 
the post. Now. savs 
someone, why didn’t I think of that 
before? 


Car Crank Tightens Wire 

An emergency fence wire tightener 
was made from an old auto crank of 
single piece construction. It proved so 
satisfactory that it is still being used for 
barbed and smooth wire in place of a 
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MUMFORD,MEDLAND,[lftVlTEP, 


DO NOT SELL GADGETS 

but they can supply a wide range of 
Electrical and Mechanical Machinery 


Grain Cleaning Machinery 
Battery Charging Equipment 
Automatic Battery Cutouts 
Belting (Leather and Rubber) 
Jacks (Screw and Hydraulic) 
Generators (A.C. or D.C.) 
Motors (A.C. or D.C.) 

Belt Cement 
Air Compressors 
Couplings 
Domestic Water 
Systems 
V Belt and 
Chain Drives 


Lister Diesel Engines 
Ruston & Hornsby Diesel 
Engines 

Wisconsin Gasoline Engines 
Universal Lighting Plants 
Lister Diesel Lighting Plants 
Robbins & Myers Motors 

Briggs Clarifiers 
Pumps 
Sirens 

Elevated 
Water Tanks 

Woodworking 
Machinery 
Saw Mill 
Machinery 
Oil Cleaners 



One of the many Ruston & Hornsby Engines 


We have a Special Electrical Repair Department and can 
completely overhaul lighting plants. 

The firm which receives an order 
is responsible for a good job. 

MUMFORD, MIDLAND. I liWlTEP, 

576 WALL STREET, WINNIPEG, MAN. 



GREAT WEST DISTRIBUTORS LTD 


CALGARY• EDMONTON • LETHBRIDGE • SASKATOON - WINNIPEG 


OVER 190 DISTRIBUTING POINTS IN ALBERTA, SASKATCHEWAN, MANITOBA 


SECTION 4 

Field Implements and Heavy 
Equipment 

Tuning Up the Old Mower 

How to make repairs and adjustments to the business section ol the machine 


THREADS TO 

ADJUST register 


By I. W. DICKERSON 

Fig. 1 Cutter Bar Alignment. 
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T O check the alignment of the 
mower bar, support the front 
end of the tongue at its proper 
working height of 32 inches. 
Pull the outer end of the bar clear 
back as it would be In use. Tie a 
cord around a spoke of the left hand 
wheel from the outside, bring cord for¬ 
ward across the face of both wheels 
and along the cutter bar, and fasten 
beyond the outer shoe. Be sure the cord 
is the same distance from the floor at 
each end, and that it just touches the 
face of the right hand wheel. Measure 
the distance from the cord to the back 
edge of the knife at the knife head 
outside the inner shoe and at the 
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Fig. 2. Adjustment of Cutter Parts • 


extreme outer end. The outer end of 
the back edge of the knife should be 
ahead of the inner end, about one- 
fourth inch for each foot of cutter bar 
length or about 1% inches for a five- 
foot mower, so that the cutting pull 
will bring the knife into a straight 
line. 

This test also shows whether the 
cutter bar is at right angles with the 
crankshaft. A quicker test can be made 
by hooking the cord over the middle 
of the pitman head or socket and 
extending it across over the back of 
knife head and along the back edge of 
the knife, with the cutter bar pulled 
clear back. If the outer end of the 
knife back Is 1 to 1)4 inches ahead of 
the cord (Pig. 1), the alignment is 
correct. 

The loss of lead is usually due to 
wear at the front and rear of the yoke 
or inner shoe hinges. Some modem 
mowers take up this wear by means of 
an eccentric bushing on the back hinge 
pin as shown In the diagram. Turning 
this bushing will force the outer end 
of the cutter bar ahead and give the 
proper lead. Other mowers have ad¬ 
justments on the front drag bar and 
rear push rod. By shortening the 
front bar and lengthening the rear 
one, the angle of the shoe will be 
changed and the outer end of bar 
moved forward. Adjusting only one bar 
will change the cutter bar angle with 
respect to the crankshaft, but not that 
of the pitman and knife. 

Where an old mower with no adjust¬ 
ment for alignment has most of the 
wear on the hinge pins, replacing these 
may correct the alignment. Where 
there is the usual wear on both pins 
and yoke castings, both pins and cast¬ 
ings should be replaced. If repairs are 
not available, the castings holes may be 
reamed and oversized pins used; or 
the outer end of the cutter bar brought 
clear forward and the holes in the 
casting built up on the proper sides 


with a torch, then reamed until the 
pins can be inserted. New pins may be 
necessary if they are badly worn. 

It is also vitally necessary that the 
knife “registers” properly, or stops at 
each end of its stroke with the middle 
of the section exactly in the middle of 
the guards. To adjust, first see that 
there is no undue play between the 
different parts. If the pitman is adjust¬ 
able the register can be corrected in 
that way; if not, the whole cutter bar 
may be moved in or out by adjusting 
both the front drag bar and rear push 
bar. If neither of these adjustments is 
provided and the wear has been taken 
up in the yoke or hinge holes, the pit¬ 
man should be lengthened or shortened 
as may be required. The register should 
be rechecked after each adjustment for 
alignment. 

Tune Up the Cutter-Bar 

The cutting action is very similar to 
that of a pair of scissors. The upper 
sketch in the diagram (Pig. 2) shows 
the right adjustments of the cutting 
parts to give clean cutting with light 
draft, while the lower one shows the 
wrong adjustments giving poor work 
and heavy draft. 

For easy cutting, guard plates must 
have sharp bevel edges and those with 
rounded edges should be replaced. 
Plates with rivets are very cheap, and 
several should be kept on hand. To cut 
through the guard plate rivet head, 
grind a short shank on the end of a 
punch (A, Pig. 3), so that it is slightly 
smaller than the rivet and with the 
end square and hard. After starting, 
the rivet may be driven out with punch 
B, with a longer straight shank. 

In replacing guard plate rivet, be 
sure the countersunk part of the hole 
has not been worn away on the under 
side of the guard. If so, it must be 
countersunk again with a rose counter¬ 
sink or with a larger drill bit, else the 
rivet will work loose. When new plates 
are riveted in place without removing 
the guard, insert the rivet from below, 
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set the riveting post of the repair block 
solidly under the rivet head, and swell 
the rivet end with a punch of about 
% inch diameter (C). Then smooth the 
surface by cutting the rivet off flush 
with the guard plate with a cold chisel 
and set the rivet head with a punch. 
If the guard has "been removed, the 
rivet should be inserted from the top, 
the guard turned upside down with the 
rivet head resting on the repair block 
riveting post or on a bolt held in a 
vise, and the other end headed with a 
ballpeen hammer. Do not rivet too 
tight or use the hammer directly on 
the guard plate, as it is very hard and 
cracks easily. Punches A and B should 







be dressed frequently and preferably 
should not be used for other purposes. 

The guards next must be lined up. 
If any are loose, tighten the guard bolt 
nut with a wrench while hammering 
on the head. Then lock the nut by set¬ 
ting a centre punch in the thread be¬ 
tween nut and bolt and tapping lightly. 
Test with a new knife or one not badly 
worn to see that the guard plates are 
in line. Set any guard up or down as 
required by hammering on the thick 
part just ahead of the guard plate. 
Alignment of the guard points im¬ 
proves the appearance but is not essen¬ 
tial. The guard wings also should be 
lined up, so as to give a smooth surface 
for the front edge of the knife bar to 
work against. 

Wearing Plates and Knife Clips 

The back edge of the sections are 
held up by the wearing plates so that 
the sections can lie flat on the guard 
plates. When the wearing plates be¬ 
come worn, the back of the knife drops 
down and the section points come up 
off the guard plates, and they should 
be replaced at a cost of only a few 
cents. The dropped front of the wear¬ 
ing plate also works against the back 
of the knife bar to hold it in place 
against the guard wings, any excess 
play being taken up by loosening the 
bolts and moving the wearing plates 
forward by means of the slotted holes. 

The knife clips or holders reach over 
from behind and hold the front of the 
knife down against the guard plates, 
but must permit the knife to run with¬ 
out binding. When worn or bent up, 
hay is pulled between the sections and 
the guard plates and the mower will 
choke down. Pull back the knife and 
tap the knife clips lightly to bring it 
down closer, then try the knife again, 
and repeat until the knife lies snugly 
on the guard plate but still works 
freely. Start with the outer clip and 
adjust each clip separately. If a clip 
is driven down too tight, raise it 
slightly by prying on the outer end. 
If the knife does not work freely by 
hand, some clip is too tight or some 
wearing plate bears too hard against 
the knife bar. 

The Knife 

Knife sections must be kept sharp 
to do good work with light draft. Be 
careful to run the grinder from the 
cutting edge toward the knife, as this 
causes less heating. Use light pressure 
and keep the edge moving to prevent 
heating and softening the edge. Grind 
into the comers and check with a new 
section to see that bevel and slope are 
correct. 

Knife sections should be replaced 
when they are cracked, broken, or 
ground down to a point. Old sections 
are best removed by slipping them, 
point down, between the jaws of an 
iron vise with the knife bar resting on 
the jaw, then striking the back of the 
section over each rivet a sharp blow 
with a hammer. Driving out the rivets 
with a punch enlarges the rivet holes 
and weakens the knife bar. 

The best way to rivet new sections to 
the knife bar is to use a fairly heavy 
hammer and a rivet set, which costs 
only a few cents and should be in every 
shop. However, good riveting can be 
done with a ballpeen hammer. The rivet 
must be left high in the centre with 
the edges down tight against the sec¬ 
tion. The diagram (Fig. 3.) shows right 
and wrong shapes for finished rivets. 

Repairing the Mower Chassis 

Most mower wheels are held on the 
axle by washers with notches of vary¬ 
ing depth, for taking up axle and play. 
If these are not enough, hinged quick- 
repair washers may be snapped around 
the shaft, or washers may be cut from 
sheet metal. Where the wheel hubs are 
so badly worn as to give excessive 
wobble, it may be advisable to ream 
them out with a flat file fastened to a 
stick and turned with a wrench, so 
that a bushing of thin metal can be 
slipped between hub and shaft. The 
dogs or pawls and ratchets in the main 
wheels should be cleaned and replaced 
if badly worn, and the dog springs 
replaced or the tension increased if 
they are weak. Otherwise they are 
likely to slip and wear badly on rough 
ground. 

The small bevel gear at the rear end 
of the crank or flywheel shaft may need 
replacing. This gear usually screws 
on to the shaft so that the driving pres¬ 


sure tends to turn it on tighter. Deter¬ 
mine which way it is driven by the 
large gear, then set a punch between the 
cogs at the large end and drive the 
gear backwards while the flywheel is 
held solid. 

If the crankshaft has any perceptible 
side play in the bushings, replace them 
after removing the crankshaft and fly¬ 
wheel. First see that there are no set¬ 
screws holding them. The top or rear 
bushing is short and usually can be 
driven out easily with a 3 or 4-foot 
piece of pipe or shafting slipped 
through the front bushing (Fig. 4). 
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Fig. 4. Removing bushing with piece of pipe 


Sometimes it may be necessary to split 
the end of the pipe or shafting with a 
hacksaw, and then spread it with a 
screwdriver (Fig. 5) so as to bear 
squarely on the end of the bushing. 
If this does not loosen it or if the 
bushing is worn thin, it can be sawn 
in one or more places with a hacksaw 
blade (Fig. 6), or a nail-cutting com¬ 
pass saw, and then pried out. The front 

PROKir-C rankshaft BuShing-u-Rear 
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Fig. S. Pipe may be split and spread. 


or lower bushing is long and pressed 
tightly into place, but usually can be 
removed without much trouble after 
the rear one is out of the way. Some¬ 
times it can be started with a pipe or 
shaft of nearly the same outside dia¬ 
meter slipped through from the rear, 
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Fig. 6. Splitting bushing with hack saw. 


or it may be pulled from the front with 
a bolt, a washer or two, and a piece of 
pipe (Fig. 7). Usually, however, the 
easiest way will be to split the bushing 
with a hacksaw blade. 

Before driving in the new bushings, 
check the outside diameter and the fit 
on the shaft, then put a pipe or shaft 
in the crankshaft hole to guide the 
bushing straight, and use the old bush¬ 
ing or a piece of larger pipe back of the 

Washer Heavy Washer or Plate 
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Fig. 7. Pulling bushing with bolt. 


new bushing (Fig. 8) to give a square 
driving effect and to prevent battering. 
The bolt, washer, and nut method (Fig. 
7) can also be used with the bolt long 
enough to extend clear through the 
crankshaft hole. 

Usually the crank pin, which drives 
the pitman, will be worn oval and 
should be replaced. Do not remove the 
flywheel from the shaft, but grind off 
the riveted end of the pin, place the 
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Fig. 8. Driving on new bushing. 

flywheel on a solid block with the pin 
extending down through a hole, and 
drive the pin out with a heavy punch 
and heavy hammer. In driving in the 
new pin, screw on two nuts to protect 
the threads or use a short piece of 
pipe which will just slip over the 
threads. Protect the threads in the 
same way while riveting the pin in 
place. 

After replacing the crankshaft in its 
renewed bushings, it should be adjusted 
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with washers so that the pinion at the 
rear meets the large bevel gear pro¬ 
perly and to have between 1/64 and 
1/32-inch endplay. Proper mesh of the 
large gear with the small pinion can 
then be made by end adjustment of the 
short cross or counter shaft, and this 
should be enough to give a slight click 
when the gears are rocked back and 
forth. 


Harrow Marker 

During dusty days it is difficult to see 
the harrow mark. This marker over¬ 
comes the difficulty. Take a piece of 
strong strap iron and 
fasten to the first two 
teeth from the outside 
on the back row so 
that it projects about 
18 inches clear of the 
harrow. Drill a % -inch 
hole in the end to take 
the wire. To the end of 
the wire fasten a brake drum from an 
old model T. The drum does not dig in 
and enough dirt comes up through the 
hole to give it sufficient weight to leave 
a broad mark. The mark left makes a 
path for the outside horse to walk in 
on the way back.—M. H. Schab, Calder, 
Sask. 



Extra Hook on Packers 

An extra hook of light steel 14-inch 
by V 2 -inch, shaped as shown in the 
diagram and riveted 
on the packers of a 
binder make a won¬ 
derful difference in 
the way the binder 
will handle crops that 
are weedy, especially 
with Russian thistle. 
Every farmer who 
has handled a binder 
among weeds knows that trouble is 
caused by the packers failing to bring 
the grain down to the knotter. This de¬ 
vice will help solve the trouble. 



Improving the Pull 

Usually the horses used on the plow 
or other implement are unequal pullers. 
Most doubletrees are so placed that one 
team can slacken 
and force the 
other to do most 
of the pulling. 

With this pair of 
clevises they can’t 
let the end of the 
doubletree rest 
against the edge 
of the evener. Mine are made of 2-inch 
by 3/16-inch flat iron. In each clevis 
two pieces of such iron are 13 inches 
long, bent in a blacksmith shop to the 
shape shown. The middle piece is 11 
inches long. The doubletree thereby is 
made to swing above the evener and 
each team has to take its full share of 
the load.—Mike H. Schab, Calder, Sask 



Contour Leveller 

Two months ago reference was made 
In The Guide to an attachment placed 
on tractors when 
plowing contour 
furrows along 
hillsides to pre¬ 
vent runoff. By 
means of it a 
tractor can be 
kept running on 
the level. Here is 
one variation of 
the device. A 
front auto wheel 
and stub axle 
with a weight at 
the bottom and 
a scale to show 
how It swings is 
mounted on front 
of the tractor as 
shown. It works 
on the principle 
of a plumb bob and shows the operator 
instantly whether the front end of the 
tractor is level or is going up or down 
hill. It is so sensitive that on a tractor 
equipped with it a good operator on a 
contour line will vary less than half an 
inch per 100 feet. It can also be arranged 
for horse drawn equipment.—I.W.D. 



Leaking Stove Pipes 

To ensure a tight joint where the 
stove pipe fits on the stove collar or 
into the chimney, remove all dust and 
grease and then make an airtight con¬ 
nection with good furnace cement. 


Extra Reel Slats (or Down Grain 

Here is an ingenious arrangement 
worked out by Chris. Faust, Pierz, 
Minn., for picking up down and tangled 
grain. It works much better than to 
increase the speed of the reel, as It Is 
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not so likely to knock the grain back 
off the platform if the wind is strong. 

Slip an extra set of castings from 
an old binder on the reel shaft and lock 
them so that the extra set of reel slats 
will be spaced equally between the reg¬ 
ular slats. With this arrangement, twice 
as many slats will lift the grain back 
against the sickle and the weight on 
each slat will be correspondingly de¬ 
creased.—I.W.D. 


Wood Splitter 

This is the wood splitter that J. H. 
Cooper, of Neelin, Man., rigged up. He 
got a pulley from an elevator. It has a 
12 inch face. To the rim on one side is 
riveted a wedge, faced with two leaves 
of an old auto spring, brought to a sharp 
edge in front. The splitting block is 
made as shown, with a notched iron 
plate. The belt from a 3% h.p. engine 
runs on the other side of the wheel. The 
stick of wood is held on its side and 
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pushed in so that the wedge shaped 
splitter comes down on it. If the splitter 
sticks, it simply throws the belt and no 
harm is done. As fast as a man can feed 
the blocks to the machine, it will split 
them. 


Sled for Hauling Grain 

I have a labor saver for stacking and 
for hauling sheaves to the machine that 
saves a lot of work. First I put down 
two skids, three feet apart and from 
12 to 14 feet long. On them I bolt five 
cross pieces and on top of these, run¬ 
ning from front to rear, I spike or bolt 
straight, slim spruce poles, about six 
inches apart. A frame is erected at the 
front only. 

This sled affair is hauled by four 
horses. Before loading, lay a pole across 
in front with a chain fastened on each 
end. Then load up the sled with sheaves 
or hay as the case may be. On reaching 
the stack or the machine, drive a couple 
of crowbars into the ground sloping 
backwards, and fasten one of the chains 
to each. One person holds each crowbar. 
Then drive the horses ahead and the 
sled slips out from under the load quite 
easily. This beats everything I ever tried 
when it comes to saving labor in hauling 
in grain or hay. It doesn’t matter how 
rough the ground is.—T. G. Lanegraff, 
Dorintosh, Sask. 
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Binding a Load of Hay 

In binding a load of hay a long pole 
can be roped over the top from front to 
back but when such a pole is not at 
hand this simple device will accomplish 


. STICK COES 
I CJOVo/N INTO HAY 

the same result. A 4-foot stick is pushed 
down into the hay in the middle of the 
load. A rope is stretched from the front 
standard to the rear of the wagon. The 
rope is then tightened by twisting it 
around the stake by means of a stick as 
shown. After the rope is tightened the 
stick is tied to it to prevent untwisting. 
—Mrs. Dan Harris, Edgeworth, Sask. 

Repairing Binder Roller 

A satisfactory way for the temporary 
repair of binder rollers where the straps 
have worn a groove, is to wrap the worn 
part with friction tape and paint over 
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of Walker’s Work 
Garments that 
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Because Walker’s 
Work Garments are 
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the tape with shellac. Plastic wood can 
also be used for filling in the worn part. 
A permanent repair can be made by 
wrapping a piece of tin around the worn 
place and fastening tightly with twisted 
wires, with an open place at the top 
through which melted lead or babbit can 
be poured. When cool, the tin can be re¬ 
moved and the lead or babbit smoothed 
off with a file or scraper. The lead can 
be melted in an old skillet, granite stew 
pan, or any unsoldered container except 
aluminum.—I. W. Dickerson. 

Steering Tractor from Binder 

In the April issue. The Guide pub¬ 
lished an illustration showing A. J. 
Hiscock, of Lenswood, Man., driving his 
tractor from the seat of the binder. Mr. 
Hiscock was asked to give the details of 
construction and here they are, includ¬ 
ing a diagramatic sketch: 

Where the square rod engages a piece 
of pipe, there is a square bearing 
through which the rod will slip when 
turning corners. The inserted diagram 
shows how a round piece of flat iron is 
shaped to fit the steering wheel of the 
tractor so that it can be put on with 
clamps. A square piece of rod is fixed to 
the centre of the plate and it fits into 
the square hole of the knuckle. A cotter 
pin is used to hold it in place so that 
the pipe is easily detached from the 
tractor. 

To work the clutch from the binder 
seat a rope is used. An extension is put 
on the foot clutch arm, the rope is at¬ 
tached to it and run through a pulley 
at the front of the tractor and then 
back to the binder seat. As Mr. Hiscock 
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tion by properly locating the lower 
pulley. The upright is about ten feet 
high, and the boom or arm is 12 feet 
long. Loads up to 1,000 pounds can be 
lifted easily, swung to either side, and 
then let down.—I. W. Dickerson. 

General-Purpose Derrick 

This derrick is handy for butchering 
pigs and for lifting oil barrels, racks 
and wagon boxes. A good stout post 
is let three feet into the ground and 
braced with wire. The arm, which is 
seven feet long, is mortice I into the up¬ 
right and also braced with wire. A half- 
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has a horse binder, the truck was taken 

off. 

Portable Derrick 

Here is a very handy portable derrick, 
for loading rocks, butchering hogs and 
cattle, digging pits, and many jobs 
around the farm. The axle and wheels 
are from an old threshing separator, 
but a heavy auto axle could be used by 
turning the drive shaft tube straight up, 
putting a pipe or shaft in the tube to 
serve as the turning post, and clamping 
a heavy wood frame to the axle with 
diagonal support for the anchor part 
The boom brace could be fastened 
i josely at the bottom with a band around 
the drive shaft tube. The bolster socket 
serves as a pivot for the bottom of the 
swinging post, while a stub shaft and a 
piece of strap iron makes a bearing at 
the top. A pulley is attached to the outer 
end of the boom or swinging arm, a 
second is put between the members of 
the upright post at the top, and a third 
one is fastened close to the axle at the 
bottom. The location as shown is in¬ 
tended for the pull to be on the side 
away from the weight to be lifted, but 
the pull can be from any desired direc¬ 



inch cable is used. The upright is swung 
on three hinges and the loads can be 
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swung around to either side out of the 
way.—Jack Shier, Chinook, Alta. 

Drawer for Fanning’Mill 

^ To prevent wast¬ 
age of grain or 
scattering of seeds 
under the fanning 
mill I made a 
drawer to put under 
it. In size and shape 
it fits exactly under 
the machine. Nail 
t B0X two small runners 
on the bottom for 
easy sliding on the floor or ground. At¬ 
tach two handles to the drawer so that 
when it is drawn out from under the 
mill it can be lifted and the contents 
dumped in a pile. This makes a fan¬ 
ning mill look more like a complete 
machine, besides the convenience it 
makes. I made and use one and it gives 
satisfactory service. — M. Pilichowski, 
Rama, Sask. 

Hard Weed Burner 

To make this burner, take a piece of 
inch piping five feet long. Pull a piece of 
rolled rag into one end. using a bit of 
wire, until the rag is about ten inches 
into the piping. From the other end fill 
the pipe with kerosene or distillate and 


plug with a tight cork. The rag acts as 
a wick and it will not blow out in the 


highest wind. It will continue to burn 
until it is put out or the fuel is ex¬ 
hausted. — Peter Tschetter, Granum, 

Measuring Belt 

This is an accurate way to determine 
the exact length of an endless belt, 
place the belt on the floor or any smooth 

ROLL BELT TO NeXT POSITION 


surface. Then mark both the belt and 
the floor as shown. Then roll the belt 
along the floor until the mark on the 
belt again touches the floor. The dis¬ 
tance between these two points on the 
floor will be the length ot the belt.— 
A. Baumann, Verio, Sask. 

Two Grain Elevators 

The first design of a farm elevator 
shown here was sent in by L. J. Curtis, 
— Czar, Alta. An 

Cf '-' \ old separator 

F elevator is used. 

\_\ The engine sits 

^ TTi on t ^ le bottom 

V| between the 

i M uprights and a 

1% h.p. engine 
\|\ will operate it 


I %H.t. EN6INE 

easily. The mounting is on skids 
with steel shoeing. The hopper is re¬ 
movable and an arm can be provided 
to lay the elevator down on when neces¬ 
sary in moving, as the elevator swings 
down just as it does on the separator. 
The skids are eight feet long and the 
frame is 3 Vj feet wide. The elevator is 
on the outside 
v - of the frame 

t\\ To " imow and sits on one 

\ \ of the skids. 

\ riv. The frame is 

"s 5% feet high 

K v/ and the hopper 

H 1® wider than 

•If '' ' - \\ the wagon box. 


The second elevator illustrated was 
constructed by Donald McIntyre of 
Primate, Sask. It is also made from an 
old separator elevator and is powered 
with a iy 2 h.p. engine. The hopper is 
made separately and can be lifted out 
of the way when driving in with a load 
of grain. The whole outfit can be 
hitched behind a wagon for moving. 
The hopper is 4% feet long and 2y 2 feet 
wide and just high enough to suit the 
wagon. 

For Measuring Land 

Take three strips of wood and nail 
them together as shown in the diagram. 
One strip projects at the top to form a 
handle and the two 
/Z uprights are each 

yWM»NOLE brought to a dull 

point at the bottom. 

// \\ A convenient 

// \\ distance between 

// \\ points is six feet but 

// \\ some might prefer 

h — a them to be half a rod 

_eft _^ or 8 feet 3 inches. 

In using this meas¬ 
uring device the ends are swung around 
alternately. Be sure to travel in a 
straight line and when measuring soft 
ground it is necessary to guard against 
slippage.—F.A.A., Cellsta, B.C. 
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Handy Towing Device 

"I TRACTOR DRAWBAR | 

2" IRON PIPE —‘ 
ojfova i ■. 111 ssssfe my^sy 

K — TOW CHAIN OR CABLE.-'* 

'A AXLE OF TOWED MACHINE -1 

In towing a car or heavy machine 
from a tractor or truck, the plan of 
running the tow chain or cable through 
an iron pipe, six to eight feet long, will 
admit of either pushing or pulling and 
will prevent the towed machine from 
running into the tractor on a down 
grade.—I.W.D. 

Watch the Grain 


"ai-Mi 
jtUAv'y -f(M 


, l( w It is a great help 

\ a— ol.v, to be able to see 

O • -J- * «oi-T the level of the 
0 o.J*' grain in the drill 

-— —-1 --—— from the tractor 

A PROMT OWE WAV DISC BOA Drill foUr 

one-inch holes in 

r~ — ~rf^. a 1 a« - the seeder box in a 

V ol^ ,,w convenient place 
\ ^ TJ T XS5K for the tractor 
\ o tiudhsi driver to see. Place 
a glass on the in¬ 
side of the box and hold it in place with 
tin and two 14 -inch bolts. Place a piece 
of inner tube under the tin and over 
the glass to protect the glass from jar. 
—Avery McConnell, Box 43, Wiseton, 
Sask. 

Repairing D.D. Drill 

When the plates wear down on double 
disc seed drills they get loose and the 
seed doesn’t get down to the moisture. 
They can be made tight as when new by 
taking the plates off and bending them 
with a heavy hand hammer saucer¬ 
shaped. They are laid flat on top of a 
solid ring or even an old disc-harrow 
blade and hit sharp blows. They will 
bend one-quarter or three-eighths inch 
without kinking the blade. I consider 
this the cheapest, slickest repair trick 
ever put on a farm implement and 
worth up in the hundreds, but being 
Scotch and neighborly you can pass it 
on.—John Black, Oyen, Alta. 

How a Knot is Tied 

In order to know how to correct tying 
troubles in binder knotters it is essential 
to know just how the knot is tied. This 
illustration explains the operation. 








twine, as shown at C. The needle then 
recedes and the stripper arm (d) ad¬ 
vances and strips the loop off the bills, 
thus tying the knot, as at D. The twine 
for the next bundle is placed in the 
notch of the disc (e). The diagram 
shows the knotter mechanism of a stan¬ 
dard make of binder. 

Test Your Twine 

In your last issue in regard to the 
operation of a grain binder and parti¬ 
cularly the tying end of the machine I 
would say that the first thing an 
operator should do is to test the strength 
of the twine, as no twine testing less 
than 90 pounds can be expected to tie 
without a good deal of breakage. I may 
add that a lot of the twine sold last year 
by official test was only 58 pounds for 
550 foot and 64y 2 pounds for 600 foot 
twine, so you see no knotter can be ad¬ 
justed to tie or handle that kind of 
twine. Only one make would tie us a 
sheaf that we regarded as tight enough. 
So you see the first thing you should 
have done before telling how to make 
adjustments was to advise farmers to 
test their twine, otherwise the advice re 
adjustments would only confuse. 

I tested my twine by suspending two 
bundles of 100 pounds on a piece of 
twine and only one brand would stand 
this test. So add to your article the ad¬ 
vice to first test the twine.—E. B. Dob¬ 
son, Moosomin, Sask. 

Harrow After Plow 

To pulverize and pack after a two- 
furrow tractor plow a section of harrow 
was hitched behind the plow with light 
chains. But no matter how we adjusted 
the chains the harrow would persist in 
riding into the furrow. An extension 
beam across the plow was tried, but 


SHOE RUNS OH UN»t-OWeP CROOH0 



When the needle (a) advances, as at A, 
it puts the twine over the knotter bills 
and into the disc. The latter turns suf¬ 
ficiently to hold the twine securely. 
With the needle still advanced, the bills 
revolve, forming a loop in the twine. As 
one revolution is nearly completed, the 
bills (b) open to grasp the needle ends 
of the twine, as at B. The ends are held 
tightly as the bills close. Then the knife 
(c) advances sufficiently to cut the 



this put too much side drag on the plow. 
Finally an arm made from 1x6 and six 
feet long was bolted across the harrow 
about one-third from the front and to 
this a wooden shoe 15 inches long and 
made of 2x6 and securely nailed on. The 
shoe should be soled with a piece of 
strip steel to give best results. The har¬ 
row runs behind the plow with the 
shoe on the stubble and keeps the 
harrow level. The results of this gadget 
were really wonderful.—W. G. Galway. 
Rolling Hills. Coalhurst, Alta. 

Two Discs Behind Tractor 

It is possible to rebuild two horse- 
drawn discs into a single one for tractor 
use, but usually it will not pay to make 
the change. Neither the frame, the 
bearings, nor the lever mechanism are 
heavy enough to stand up very long 
under tractor use; and it will cost a 
considerable sum for new parts and 
shop labor to rebuild them so they will 
give satisfactory service. It will be better 
to hitch them behind the tractor to 
make approximately a 14-foot width as 
shown, and wear them out in this way. 
If any of our readers have worked out 
a practical method for rebuilding them 
into a tractor disc, we should be glad to 
have their experiences.—I. W. D. 




( PROTECTS ALL MACHINERY ) 


P-A-M Paint is specially prepared to 
protect all machinery exposed to the 
weather. Paint with P-A-M. Con¬ 
serve for national welfare. P-A-M 
prevents rust . . . keeps wood from 
rotting and warping. In brilliant 
colors, quick drying, easily applied. 


Use MARSHALL-WELLS GLOSS-COTE 



and MIRACLE ENAMEL 


to protect and beautify your woodwork and fur 
niture. Inexpensive and easily applied. Be thrifty 
conserve — have brighter living. 



The Canadian Bank of 
Commerce offers a service 
to out-of-town customers 
equally as good as that 
which it affords people 
who can call in person. 

If you have mail service 
you can have banking ser 
vice . . . and you can 

make worthwhile savings 
in time, tires and gasoline. 
Write to the nearest 
branch of the Bank for 
complete information and 
special forms which sim¬ 
plify banking by mail. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 

FOUNDED WITH CONFEDERATION — 1867 











Hitch for Drill 

This device proved very helpful to me 
In reducing the weight of the seed drill 
pole. By bolting a strong piece of I- 
beam to the original drill hitch, and 
thus lowering the line of the draft I 
eliminated the usual trouble of sore 


Bolted together 



necks on the pole horses and Increased 
my daily acreage drilled. A bolt is put 
In the top hole of the original hitch A, 
and through the top hole of the I-beam 
B. I use a chain to hold the new hitch 
in place because It is easier to adjust 
frame back near the axle. I lowered the 
line of draft until there was no weight 
on the poles when the horses were 
pulling.—Walter Watson, Hayter, Alta. 


Harrow after Drill 

At A are two pieces of round iron 
bolted under the foot boards of the 



seeder. A plow ring is slipped on each 
one before it is fastened. To each plow 
ring a short piece of chain is attached 
as at B and fastened to the harrows. 
When the turn is made each time the 
rings slip along the Irons. If the har¬ 
rows are as wide as the drill the land 
will be completely covered and at the 
same time the rings automatically slip 
over at each turn so as not to cover the 
wheel track.—H. C. Pinnegar, Langdon, 
Alberta. 


Raking Hay Behind the Tractor 

To adapt the old 
hay rake to use be¬ 
hind the tractor or 
light farm truck, 
the first and only 
thing necessary Is 
to remove the wood 
tongue and replace 
It with a short one 
made from a pipe or 
channel Iron. 

The pipe shown is 
only five feet long, 

2% inches in diam¬ 
eter, and permits 
short turning. It 
should be flattened at no point along 
its length since greater strength comes 
if it Is left round. Merely drill holes 
where necessary, then drill a large hole 
in the front end for the tractor con¬ 
nection.—Dale Van Horn. 



Manure Boat 

This device has saved a lot of labor 
for me. The floor is constructed and 
hinged to the frame work of the sled 
as shown. The chain, only parts of 



singletree. When the boat Is loaded the 
chain and single tree are thrown over 


Power Hay Bucker 

The bucker has eight 2x4 tines or 
teeth eight feet long, which are bolted 
20 inches apart to a 12-foot 2x4 at the 
rear, and to a 12-foot 2x6 about two 
feet from the rear ends. To this 2x6, 
about three feet from each end, are 
fastened two %x2-inch iron uprights, 
five Inches apart In such a way that 
they can be bolted to the front ends of 
two 5-inch timbers to form hinges (Fig. 
2) to carry the bucker and permit some 
slight tilting of the teeth. These timbers 
are about six feet apart at the hinges, 
pass along each side of the tractor 
through a saddle clamped to the front 
of the tractor frame (Fig. 3), and are 
bolted to the middle of the tractor draw¬ 
bar. Let one of the Iron uprights at each 
hinge stick up 3% to 4 feet, and brace 


each upright with a 2x4 extending back 
to the 2x4 by 12-foot cross sill. 

The method of raising and lowering 
the bucker teeth will depend on the 
model of tractor used, and the material 
at hand. Some use a 2-lnch angle iron 
extending from the top of the % by 
2-inch Iron upright back to a lifting 
lever, one on each side. If only one 
lifting lever is used, the pull Irons may 
be connected to a cross bar to equalize 
the pull on the two sides. 

The bucker should be supported as 
nearly over the front wheels as pos¬ 
sible. Mine is hung by chains from a 
heavy saddle clamped across the frame 
just in front of the radiator. On other 
tractors, the timbers can be hung from 
the heavy pipes or bars which support 
the cultivating equipment. — I. W. 
Dickerson. 



the load. To unload, the horse is un¬ 
hitched from the singletree in front of 
the boat and hitched on to the other 
one. With a light pull the load is 
dumped.—Leslie Allan, Neville, Sask. 


Cleaning Thresher 

Make a tube 16 feet long out of sacks, 
one end just large enough to tie on the 


end of the blower and the other end 
about six inches in diameter. The small 
end has a loop of wire or a small rod 
extended for a handle. Turn the blower 
around over the thresher, tie on the large 
end of the tube and handle the other 
end so as to blow the thresher clean 
outside and in. This is the best by test 
method I ever saw.—T. K. Kelsey, Gunn, 
Alberta. 


Power Garden Cultivator 
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In the February issue The Guide re¬ 
ferred to a power garden cultivator con¬ 
structed by R. A. Johnson, of Beadle, 
Saak. So many requests came to Mr. 
Johnson and The Guide for a detailed 
description of the cultivator that fur¬ 
ther information was supplied by Mr. 
Johnson. He says: 

“It Is not hard to build, with the help 
of a local blacksmith. Some welding and 
lathe work is needed. The chief diffi¬ 
culty at present is to get a suitable en¬ 
gine. We are using a Wisconsin air¬ 
cooled 2 to 4 h.p., depending on speed. 

“The drive is taken by a V-belt from 
a 3 to 4-inch pulley on the engine to a 
13%-inch wooden pulley mounted on a 
counter shaft, along with the clutch 
from an old style Massey-Harris com¬ 
bine with the low grain tank. The lever 
from the clutch goes back over the 
handles to reach the operator. 

“The counter shaft should be about 
an inch in diameter in good bearings. 
On the right-hand end, looking from 
the rear, is spot welded a Bendix starter 
pinion which is meshed with two ring 
gears from a model T Ford. These are 
mounted on the right-hand wheel, 
either by bolting to the spokes, or better 
still a steel plate Is bolted to the hub 
where the brake drum goes. 



“I am using model T wheels with lugs 
welded to the rims, and Ford axles cut 
and welded. Wooden bearings are all 
right on the main axle. No differential 
Is needed; good long handles made 
from piping give the leverage to turn it 
easily. The frame is made of angle iron 
and the teeth from a spring tooth culti¬ 
vator can be used; also blades made 
from car springs. I prefer the blades for 
getting all the weeds. 

The teeth or blades should be set so 
they will cut outside the wheels. Made 
to cultivate a strip 22 to 30 inches in 
wide enough to handle and to cultivate 
The mounting of the ring gear and 
starter pinion must be accurate and 
true. The only thing that wears is the 
small Bendix pinion and it is easily 
replaced. 

“This cultivator is by no means a toy 
but is quite practical. We have had our» 
for four years and would not want to 
garden without it.” 


Magnetic Grinder Sieve 

The diagram shows how to use six 
to eight magnets from an old Ford 
magneto to make a magnetic sieve for 
a burr-type feed grinder. The magnets 
are clamped between two strips of wood 
as shown and these are then bolted or 
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screwed to the under side of the hopper. 
They are close enough to keep large 
stones or pieces of iron from going 
through, and the magnetism in the 
poles is strong enough to attract and 
hold smaller pieces of iron or steel. It is 
not necessary to clean out what is 
caught until you are through grinding. 
On each strip the north pole of each 
magnet should be put next to the south 
pole of the other, then the two sets ar¬ 
ranged so the north pole of one magnet 
will be directly opposite the south pole 
of the other. In other words, poles which 
attract each other should be put as 
close together as possible.—I.W.D. 


A Handy Cart 

The running gear is composed of the 
axle and wheels of an old mower. A flat 
bottom, 10-feet long and just wide 
enough to fit inside the wheels, is made 
of two-inch planks with two 2x6’s spiked 
across each end and projecting five 
inches past each side. Two-inch holes 
bored through both cross-pieces will 
hold stakes firmly in place. The shaft 
is clamped to the two outer planks six 
feet from the front end. A heavy 
bolster brace from an old sleigh is 
bolted beneath the front end; and 
another flat iron strip about three feet 
long is placed at right angles to the 
brace to take the draft and bolted to 
the centre of the flat bottom. 




A 3x6 wooden runner, 1% feet long 
and shod with the mower shoe, is 
bolted to the centre of the sleigh brace 
and the end of the iron strip with a 
1-inch bolt. When a strong hook is 
attached to the front end of the runner 
the cart is ready for use with one or two 
horses. 

We have used this cart to haul 
manure, garden produce, stones, and 
sometimes hay, and all odd jobs. When 
empty it can easily be drawn by hand 
and can be turned in its own length. 


Snow Plow 


This snow plow is made to be drawn 
by horses and can be made from logs 
and pieces of planking, with a few 
accessories. Full directions are given in 
the sketch and it is needless to repeat 
them. As good sized logs are used the 
implement has considerable weight. 
Note that the point in front is streng¬ 
thened with a piece of iron plate, and 
that there is a platform for the driver. 
The runner part is 4 feet 8 inches wide. 
The design could be modified to push 
in front of a tractor.—I.W.D. 
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Snow Plow or Ditcher 

There are quite a number of walking 
plows scattered around the country 
Even on the open prairie a few super¬ 
annuated breaking plows are left. This 
shows how a walking plow can be rigged 


Windmill from Car Part* 

It is said that when the first engineer 
made the first pump the ancestor of an 
economist told him he couldn’t make 
water run up hill. When the first auto¬ 
mobiles were designed no one guessed 
that used car parts would be put to so 


2X6 across 
handles 



up to make a snow plow or a shallow 
ditcher. On the level prairie a very 
shallow ditch will frequently drain the 
water away from buildings in wet sea¬ 
sons and avoid the accumulation of 
mud. A furrow soon fills in, but a wide 
shallow ditch will continue to function 
for a long time. 

Stone Puller from Plow Beam 

Mr. E. J. Stansfleld, Atwater, Sask., 
has furnished The Guide with a snap¬ 
shot of a stone puller taken on his 
farm from which this drawing has been 
made. It is an old idea to him, but may 
be new to many. It is made from an 
old P and O plow beam and the 
assembly is left just as it was on the 


fczl 
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plow after the share, mouldboard and 
frog are removed. The clevis is arranged 
so that the rock puller remains vertical. 
The puller is strong enough to take all 
you can give it, but a man can handle 
it. It can be attached to any tractor. 
Mr. Stansfleld never tried it with horses, 
but he knows some men who have used 
it successfully with them. 

Land Roller from Steel Culvert 

This unusual farm land roller has 
proved unusually efficient. Made in 
three sections of ordinary steel, corru¬ 
gated culvert, they are mounted to an 
old seeder frame. Each roller is five 
—s feet, long, 20 inches 

f -'"'l 1 in diameter, and is 
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many uses. Now some farmers are mak¬ 
ing use of them to work the farm pump. 
R. I. Thomas, of Stettler, Alta., has made 
a new wind motor out of an old motor 
car. The illustration is from his draw¬ 
ings. 

Simple Two-Row Corn Cutter 

Many farmers do not have a com 
binder available, and some kind of a 
two-row cutter is a wonderful improve¬ 
ment over the old-fashioned hand 
method of cutting. 

The diagram below shows a home¬ 
made sled type of two-row cutter. The 
runners are 2x6’s six feet long laid 
flatwise 28 inches centre to centre with 
inch boards nailed on the inside and 
projecting one inch to act as guides. 


filled with concrete, 
through which runs 

a steel shaft. Wood -—- 

blocks, well oiled, 
form end bearings and to prevent these 
from rubbing against the ends of the 
concrete, old discs are placed between 
the concrete and blocks. 

The tongue is the torque tube from an 
old car, bolted in place. The seat, once 
on a mower, is bolted to the axle housing 
end, a large iron ring provided in the 
other for attaching to the tractor or 
behind a team.—Dale Van Horn. 

Packer after One-Way f 

Last spring I bought a 4= 

tractor and tiller combine 
but I decided I needed a 
packer behind it, so I got busy and made 
one. The frame is from an old drill with 
a through axle, with a second axle for 
the second row of wheels. Discarded 
plow wheels were used and they are 
spaced nine inches apart, ten in the 
front row and 11 in the back row. The 
wheels in the back row are spaced in 



These are covered with inch boards 
for a platform. The cutting knives are 
made from thin pieces of steel with the 
outside ground to a sharp edge. The 
front end of knife edges should be 31 
inches apart and the rear ends 66 
inches. The knives should be at least 
four feet long. 

Root Puller 




between the front wheels. The axles 
are 18 inches apart and the width of 
the frame is 8 feet 6 inches. This is an 
excellent packer and did not clog when 
pulled behind the One-way.—George W. 
Ross, Moose Jaw, Sask. 
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CREAM SEPARATORS j 

help essential J 

food production 

T oday the man who (operates his separator 
in the great drive to increase food pro- 
^ duction is contributing to victory the same 
® as the man who shoulders a rifle, operates a 
__ Bren gun, or drives a tank. Thousands of 
^ Renfrew Cream Separators, all over the 
^ Dominion, are among those now answering 
the Government’s call for an annual increase 
of 39,000,000 pounds of butter. Renfrew 
Cream Separators will do their part, faith¬ 
fully, in the country’s campaign for greater 
production for soldiers and civilians alike. 
w If you own a Renfrew keep it in repair. If 
you need a new one, please be patient. The 
demand is great — the output restricted by 
shortage iof materials. Keep in touch with 
the nearest Renfrew representative. 



CREAM SEPARATORS 


Made In all Popular Sizes — 
Hand or Electrically Operated. 


THE RENFREW MACHINERY COMPANY LIMITED 

RENFREW ONT. SUSSEX N.B. ST.JOHNS P.Q. REGINA SASK. 
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I finest 
selected I 
white cotton 

THREADS 
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NO , 

1 abrasives 

• • • • 

NO | 
CHEMICALS ,| 
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Take all the spokes out of an old 
tractor wheel and bend It co the shape 
of a half-moon. Then cut a log the right 
length and drive two 12-inch bolts 
through each end of the metal into the 
ends of the log. Attach a chain to pull 
It by and you have a good root puller to 
go over new brush breaking—W. H. 
Smale. Prongua, Sask. 


ON GUARD 

Against Power Farming’s Deadly Enemy 

DIRTY OIL / 

WIX “Engineered Filtration” Is No. 1 In importance 
today, because perfect, trouble-free lubrication Is 
the very key to the whole problem of motor 
conservation. 

New equipment Is not available . . . PERFECT 
LUBRICATION WILL KEEP PRESENT EQUIPMENT 
ROLLING. 

Spare parts are not readily available . . . PERFECT 
LUBRICATION CUTS DOWN WEAR TO A MINI¬ 
MUM. 

Oil is scarce and must do double duty . . . PER¬ 
FECT LUBRICATION KEEPS OIL CLEAN AND 
EXTENDS ITS LIFE. , 

WIX Filtereflls are available in a size and type to 
lit practically every niter equipped motor AND 
THEY ARE AVAILABLE—NOW! See your Jobber 
today, or write direct for full information. 


th, j ^rtridg^ave? 

^etal for vital f 
War needs ( 

w, n \ 


WIX ACCESSORIES CORPORATION LTD., TORONTO 
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Homemade Corn Cutter 

A wheeled type of corn cutter Is shown 
here. The main frame Is made of two 
2x4’s about eight feet long. They are set 
on edge and tapered together at the 
front. The platform is made of Inch 
material. A 1x6 hardwood strip 4 ft. 8 



ins. long is put at the rear and also 1x6 
hardwood cutting V boards the same 
length at the sides. 

The cutting blades are thin pieces of 
steel. In some places old cross cut saws 
are used, with the backs ground sharp, 
but they are not available on the prairie. 
The frame should be hung from the 
axles so as Just to clear the ground. 


Home-made Buck Stacker 

The top and bottom members are 
made from sound 5-inch poles, or 4x4’s, 



12 feet long. The %-inch bolt at each 
end acts as a hinge. The centre uprights 
may be small green willows about 1V> 
inches in diameter driven into holes in 
the top and bottom members. The 
wings are 3-inch poles or 2x6’s held 
firmly with bolts or wooden pegs. All 
that Is necessary at the stack is five 
peeled poles about 18 feet long. We have 
had very good success with this stacker 
on stony ground. 

Farm Lane Drag 

We find this road-drag handy for 
filling in ruts in the farm lane. The 
drag consists of two pieces of 4x4 or 
larger and five or six feet long, accord¬ 
ing to the length of the mower or binder 



knives used. The old worn out knives 
are fastened to the wood by drilling 
holes and nailing. The lower edge can 
be made more firm if some of the rivets 
are punched out and nails driven 
through the holes into the timber. Two 
2-inch planks connect the timbers and 
are used to stand on. It is drawn by a 
chain attached to two old horseshoes, 
fastened on as shown—E.A.H., Edge- 
worth, Sask. 

Movable Loading Chute 

This hog loading chute is moved from 
one place to another by picking up the 
end resting on the ground and pushing 



it around in wheelbarrow fashion. This 
chute is mounted on a couple of old 
corn-planter wheels fitted with a one- 
inch pipe axle. The height of the floor 
is changed by shifting the axle to vari¬ 
ous notches on the lower side of the 
angle brackets, to provide for different 
height of wagons and trucks. The chute 
proper is 3 feet wide, 3 feet high and 
12 feet long. 


Handy Power Jack 

Here is a handy power-jack. It can 
be used for reducing the speed by run¬ 
ning the engine belt on the large pulley 
and the belt to the machine on the 
small one, as for a grindstone, concrete 
mixer, or recipro¬ 
cating pump; or for 
increasing the speed 
b y reversing the 
belt, as for a ham¬ 
mer mill, centri¬ 
fugal pump, etc. 

The speed ratio is 
about four to one, and a 12 or 14-inch 
pulley on the other end of shaft would 
give a still greater choice of speeds. 
With good bearings and lubrication, the 
loss of power will be quite small, and 
the flywheel effect of the pulleys help 
a good deal in sawing wood and similar 
work.—I. W. Dickerson. 

Portable Elevator 

This illustration shows the construc¬ 
tion of the portable elevator and grain 
bin on the farm of Allen McCallister, of 
Portage la Prairie. It holds 300 bushels 
and is powered by a 3- to 5-horse- 
power engine. It is mounted on an old 
threshing machine running gear. It 
works well with the combine as it has 
considerable storage capacity. The ele¬ 
vator is of the bucket type and it makes 
short work of elevating the load of a 



Home-made Hog Scale 


This is a home-made hog-weighing 
scale designed by officials of the Alberta 
department of agriculture. The meas¬ 
urements are given in the sketch. The 
beam is a 12-ft. 2x4 and it has 29 notches 
three inches apart. Each notch repre¬ 
sents one pound. The beam weight, 
contents and container combined, 
should weigh 10 pounds. Use dry sand 
and keep it dry. If the pail is filled, 
solder on the lid. The bucket or old milk 
can should balance the hog crate when 
the beam weight is removed. For extra 
weights to use in this bucket make three 
20-pound weights and one 10-pound 
weight from cement run into a stove¬ 
pipe and chip when dry to the exact 


weight. Rocks of the proper weight are 
satisfactory. 

To operate, check the balance of the 
scale with beam weight removed. Re¬ 
place the beam weight, drive or other¬ 
wise induce the hog into the crate and 
add 60 pounds to the bucket. This will 
balance a 180-pound hog. Move beam 
weight outward until balance is ob¬ 
tained. The number of notches added 
to 180 pounds gives the approximate 
weight of the hog. 

This scale is for private use only. 
In transactions with the public it would 
not stand in a court of law. The Weights 
and Measures Branch of the Dominion 
government would have something to 
say about that. 
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Hopper Mounted on Ford Chassis 


combine. Besides, 
from field to 
field or from 
place to 


place in the 


it is readily moved 



This sketch is from a photograph of 
a grain hopper built by Geo. Halpenny, 
Strathclair, Man. It is mounted on a 
model T chassis. The hopper is 12 feet 
long and 6 '/■< feet deep. It has two cross 
sills of 6x6, at the bottom and beneath 
them two pieces of 6x6 hinged to cross 
pieces with pieces of planking on them 
to take a wider bearing on the ground. 
You draw the hopper a foot or so far¬ 
ther forward than it will sit and then 
back it up until these two supports are 
upright, so that they will take the weight 
of the load off the chassis. Two other 
cross sills are placed part way up the 
slope to keep the hopper in place. 

The engine is left in its original 
position and is attached to the auger 


m 


of the elevator by two universal joints. 
The auger is nine inches in diameter 
and 14 feet long, and is out of the annex 
of an old elevator. It is in a square box 
or spout, in the lower two corners of 
which are pieces of 2x2 ripped from 
corner to corner to help hold the grain 
up to the auger. On the side of the 
hopper is a door which lets down so that 
grain can be shovelled out of a bin or 
granary and elevated into a truck. The 
frame is of 2x4’s lined with shiplap. An 
iron rod across near the top keeps the 
hopper from spreading. 

A similar assembly made a year ago 
will elevate 125 bushels into a truck in 
five minutes, Mr. Halpenny informed 
The Guide. 


\ \ /A 


Using a Logging Sled 

When the brush is thick a husky log 
can only be removed from the bush with 
some type of sled. A sled for this job 
can be made out of some light wood or 
out of cut lumber and only needs a few 



nr? 



bolts in its construction. 

When felling a tree leave a few small 
branches scattered about so a chain can 



be pushed under the log to load it on to 
the sled. Place the sled on its side next 
to the log, connect one end of the chain 
to the sled across bar, then under the 
log and over the top of the log and sled 
to the team. The team can then tip the 
sled down on to its runners with the log 
on top of the sled. A few railway spikes 
driven in the top of the sled cross bars, 
(so they only project a couple of inches) 
will keep the log on the sled. Without 
disconnecting the chain, give it a half- 
hltch around the front end of the log 
and skid the log out.—W. Kalbfleisch. 


Keeping the Belt Tight 

I am enclosing a sketch of an idea for 
your workshop section. It is a simple 
method of keeping the belt tight on 
your pump engine. Just put two strips 


OLD CAR 



of 1x2 for the engine to slide between 
when it is properly lined up with the 
jack. And use an old car jack to push it 
tight. This can be slackened off each 
night, if desired, very easily.—N. Reid 
Clarke, Didsbury, Alta. 


Boat for Barrels 

This boat consists of two planks 12 
inches wide and six feet long, fastened 
together at the rear by a strong 2x4 
on top and in front by a quarter-inch 
plate, 12x24 inches, and bent as shown. 
It takes eight three-eighth-inch bolts 
with round heads to attach the plate 
to the planks. The heads are down and 



the holes are squared with a punch so 
that the shoulders of the bolts will 
catch on them and prevent the bolts 
from turning when tightening. When 
using the boat to draw water I nail 
an old auto tire on the planks to keep 
the barrel from slipping. Another tire 
is used to hold the cloth over the top 
of the barrel. A neighbor built one of 
these with three 12-inch planks eight 
feet long and another 2x4 in the middle. 
—James E. Moscrip, Major, Sask. 






















SECTION 5 

Livestock Feeding and 
Watering 

Field Self-feeder for Hogs 


Pasture Comfort 
tary Steel Stalls 


trough. For outside use lids can be 
hinged over the trough to keep out the 
rain and prevent the dry feed from 
blowing. Hogs soon learn to lift the 
lids. A separate lid is made for each 
one-foot section. 

Sides, ends and roof are covered with 
shiplap and the roof covered with ready 
roofing. A canvas strip nailed over 
; the ridge prevents rain 

.. . from entering. The over- 

i hang of the roof is to pre- 
I vent rain from dripping 

-(j- into the trough. 

/ A feature of the trough 
/ is the adjustable slide. It 
''W consists of a 6-inch board, 
held by flexible wooden 
slats %"xiy 2 "x28". They 
‘- 1 -. are na ii ec j fi rm iy to the 

slide board as shown. The 
• 0 slots at the top are in the 
■n wall of the feeder and pro¬ 
vide for the adjustment of 
the slide board. A feeder 
six feet long will accom¬ 
modate 24 pigs. 

\X, The lower cuts show how 

JjW the feed capacity of the 

-u self-feeder can be in- 

— 1 creased. With the extension 

, shown on the left a six-foot 
feeder will hold approxi- 
is saved and since grain is before the mately three-quarters of a triple wagon- 
hogs all.the time, digestive trouble from box load of ground grain. For inside use 

overloading the stomach is reduced. -— — 

The illustration t 

gives most of the . —Hi- \ -£-fr- fcrrpS 

construction | I 

details. The . i - 

skids are 10 ^ > 

feet long \ / ' / 

and the sills are \ X °/ /A H 

placed three feet -T W / - 

apart. The main a a 

floor is covered 
with matched 


awuCTing dot 


viencAi. <;uor 
Oit ftWOCTING DOLT TO < 
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APURT 


Beatty stanchions line the stock up to the gutter so that t 
into the gutter and not on the cattlestand. Less labour is 
stock and stable clean with Beatty Sanitary Steel Stalls 

Send us a sketch showing layout of your stable fo 
remodelling for labour-saving, production-increasing B« 

Dept. 99FWG 


f LAT 


The Only Safe Plaee for 

YOUR WAR BONDS 


rain 


W AR Bonds should not be kept at 
home. Why? They may be lost, 
burned, or stolen. The place for Bonds 
is in the Bank vault. We have a reg¬ 
ular system of clipping the coupons on 
interest-due dates and crediting your 
account. 

The charge is nominal — 25c per an¬ 
num for bonds up to a value of $250.00 
. . . one tenth of one per cent for 
larger amounts. Next time you are in 
town, drop in at the Bank and arrange 
for the safe keeping of your War 
Bonds. 


-AP SHWTUIN6 


suiplap 


An A-l self-feeder for cattle can be 
converted from an old granary, accord¬ 
ing to this plan, also by the Alberta 
department of agriculture. The building 
is blocked up 20 to 24 inches above the 
ground. Leave the first 8-inch board 
on the bottom of two sides and an end 
and remove the next three boards 
above it. This leaves an opening two feet 
deep. 

Next construct baffle boards on two 
sides and one end of the interior, as 
shown in this cross-section view. Frame 
in the struts of 2x4 stuff, one at each 


stud. It would be safer to have the bot¬ 
tom of the strut come directly above 
the joist as there is considerable weight 
on the baffle board. Cover the struts 
with shiplap as shown and the job is 
done. The illustration shows the fram¬ 
ing and gives an interior view of the 
back end. Do not be confused about the 
bottom of the baffleboard at the back. 
It might be mistaken in the cut for a 
false floor. There is an opening 4 or 
5 inches deep at the bottom of the 
baffleboard to allow the grain ration to 
flow within reach of the cattle. 


the lower end and provide a plug to 
close the hole. In very cold weather, re¬ 
move the plug and drain out the water 
into a pipe or tile as soon as the stock 
are through drinking, corking the hole 
again when it is needed the next time. 


Keeping Ice Out of Trough 

Here is our plan to save chopping ice 
out of a watering trough. Lay one end 
on the well cover or other support so it 
is about an inch higher than the other 
end. Then bore a small hole through 
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Cafeteria Furniture for Chicks 

Here are three gadgets for helping 
little chicks to help themselves. On the 
left is a waterer. It consists of a deep 
pie plate with one-half inch board 
cover having holes bored in it as shown. 



The middle cut shows a chick feeder. 
It is cut from one of these round card¬ 
board oatmeal containers and allows 
the chicks to feed while preventing them 
from getting their feet into the dry 
mash. On the right is a self feeder that 
can be moved easily from place to 
place. It is an old syrup tin, with the 
handle left on. Holes are made in the 
sides for the chicks to feed through, 


r -\ 


WHY? 



Why should Sunny Boy Cereal he 
on every kitchen shelf? Because its 
tempting-, delicious flavour appeals to 
every member of the family. Be¬ 
cause it’s made from wheat, flax and 
rye, three nourishing- Canadian 
grains which give young and old 
energy and pep. Sunny Boy Cereal 
is Canada’s “formula for fitness.” 

START THE DAY WITH 

Sunny Boy Cereal 

v.-1—'- J 


while a funnel, upside down with a 
cork in the end, keeps the feed flowing 
out to within the reach of the chicks 


Double Trough 

A discarded hot 
water tank can be 
made into a serv¬ 
iceable feed and 
water trough by 
having it split, ex-Aw 
cept for one side,' 
and then opened 
out. A prairie 
farmer in Alberta sent in the photo¬ 
graph of the trough from which this 
drawing was made. He claims that it 
will stand a lot of hard usage and is 
easy to keep clean. 



Seed Box Filler 

Filling the seed box is a hard job if 
one has to scoop every pailful out of 
the wagon box. With this device it is a 
bit easier. Simply 
trail a small stone 
boat behind the 
wagon by hitching 
it to the rear axle 
with a chain. Put a 
box big enough to 
hold a few bags of 
grain on the stone boat, open the end 
gate and the seed will run into the box. 
The box should be a little wider than the 
wagon box to prevent spilling.—E.A.A. 



Water Trough for Calves 

This idea came from Kansas and was 
published in Successful Farming but it 
will work equally well here. The fanner 
cut down an oil drum until it was 
slightly lower than the edge of the 
watering trough. The water pipe from 
the pump runs to it and the tendency 
is for it to keep full, so that the water 



flow from the drum supplies the tank. 
It is necessary to weight the drum 
down so that it will not be shoved 
around by the cattle when they come 
to drink. 


Sanitary 

To make a feed 
box that is easy to 
clean, attach it to 
the manger with 
hinges as shown 
instead of nailing 
it in place. It can 
be quickly cleaned 
by turning it over. 


Feed Box 



Keeping Water Tanks Ice Free 

If you have a tank for watering stock 
get enough cardboard from old boxes to 
put around the outside of the tank, 
opening them up and breaking joints 
with another layer; or a newspaper will 
do for breaking the joints. With a top 


Pure Bred-to-Lay Gov¬ 
ernment Approved 
Chicks from Banded, 
Blood-Tested Flocks. 
This Is the modern way 
to start or maintain 
an outstanding- Pure- 
Bred Flock. Since 1927, 
thousands of Western 
Canada’s Leading Far¬ 
mers have made out¬ 
standing success with 
H a m b I e y Electric 
Chicks. You can depend 
on our Service and 
quality, year after year. 


Hatching Eggs Wanted 

From government-approved blood- 
tested flocks. Write us for particulars. 
Latest Poultry Remedies, Worm Cap¬ 
sules, Nicotine Sulphate, Chick Zone, 
j Vapo-Spray, etc. 

J. J. HAMBLEY HATCHERIES 

Winnipeg, Brandon, Regina, Saskatoon, 

| Calgary, Edmonton, Portage, Datjphin, | 
Swan Lake and Abbotsford, B.C. 




made out of two-inch lumber preferably, 
so that it will not sag, the water will be 
kept warm at all times Two or three 
strands of soft wire will keep the card¬ 
board in place. I have found the round 
tanks better to keep the water warm 
than the long ones as the ends freeze a 
lot quicker. 

Another idea. When once the Are in 
the tank heater is going good, if you 
cover the air vent till the wood is about 
two-thirds burnt you can put a burnt 
stick into the water till the Are is out 
and then knock off the charcoal. You 
can have all the charcoal you need for 
the chickens and pigs by doing this. 


Adjustable Nose Bag 

This adjustable ar¬ 
rangement for attach¬ 
ing the nose bag is very 
handy. The slide makes 
it possible to adjust it 
for any horse after 
placing it on his head. 
The wooden block will 
J«-s grip wherever it is 

placed. Horses heads 
THKoui- vary in size and with 

R, “ 6 this arrangement you 

don’t have to keep their 
nosebags separate. 

To Save the Birds 

Many song birds are drowned every 
year while trying to get a drink at stock 
watering troughs on account of the rise 
and fall of the water. They try to reach 
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the water while standing on the edge of 
the trough and, when the water is low, 
sometimes overbalance and fall in. In 
addition every bird lover wants to see 
the birds get all the water they want. 
It is easily accomplished by anchoring 
a bit of plank with a string long enough 
to allow it to rise and fall with the 
water. The bird can always sit con¬ 
veniently on the plank and reach the 
water.—A. S. Wurz, Rockyford, Alta. 


Simple Control Valve 



to control the flow of water from a tank 
to a trough. It brings in another use 
for the well-known inner tube. A bit of 
board is hinged as shown. To it is at¬ 
tached an empty tin can of say a gallon 
capacity. This presses the rubber against 
the end of the pipe and shuts off the 
water when the trough is full. 


Poultry Trough Saves Feed 
One of the simp¬ 
lest and most re¬ 
liable feed troughs 
for keeping hens 
from soiling the 
feed is this one. It * 
resembles an ordin¬ 
ary feed trough ex¬ 
cept that there is a 
strong wire fastened 
across the top, running from end to 
end. This simple device prevents the 
hens from getting their feet into the 
trough and wasting or contaminating 
the feed. 



Keeping Hog Trough Clean 

The bottom of a 
V-shaped wooden 
hog trough can be 
kept clean, but it 
takes work and time 
to clean it. If left 
uncleaned, the feed 
in the bottom sours 
and rots and hogs 
become unhealthy. 

To save this trouble 
and waste of feed, 
take a piece of 1x3 
lumber the full length of the trough, 
bevel the lower edges with a plane, and 
nail it tight in the bottom of the 
trough. Now the pigs can get all the feed 
and there is none left to sour.—I.W.D 



Lantern to Heat Stock Water 

Here is a very convenient and satis¬ 
factory way for keeping ice out of a 
tank in a bam where cattle or sheep are 
run during the winter. 

The small tank helps to keep the tem¬ 
perature of the water higher. Also bank 
the tank with six or eight inches of 
manure and have a cover to drop over 
the tank during extremely cold weather. 
Take an old can about eight inches in 
diameter and 18 inches long, remove 



one end, and have hooks attached to 
the open end so it will hang inside the 
water tank. It is necessary to weight 
this open tank down. A lighted lantern 
set in this open tank will help keep ice 
from forming on the water, with the 
help of the cover in very cold weather 
but provision would have to be made 
for the fumes to escape. A lantern will 
bum from 24 to 36 hours, so the cost 
isn’t much.—I.W.D. 



Dry Feed Mixer 

Dry feeds can be 
mixed quickly and 
easily with this outfit. 

An ordinary wooden 
barrel is mounted be¬ 
tween two posts on an 
iron rod which is bent 
at one end to form a 
crank. A door is cut in 
the side of the barrel 
and fitted with hinges and a hook to 
hold it tightly shut. 

Feeding Orphan Lambs 

Here is an idea we 
worked out for feed¬ 
ing several lambs 
which had to be fed 
by hand. Feeding 
them from bottles 
was too slow. Take a 
pail, drill a hole near 
the bottom, solder 
on a short length of 
pipe, with a slight 
rim or bulge at the 
other end over which we could slip a 
nipple without being pulled off. A frame 
was made to hold the pail, and this is 
set where the lambs can help them¬ 
selves. Works fine, and the lambs learn 
to drink quickly.—I.W.D. 



Wfcn 


Guard for Poultry Feeder 

A simple way to keep chickens from 
roosting on and dropping into poultry 
feeders is shown in the diagram. Take 
empty tin cans empty ^ 

with the tops " 

still on, punch 
a hole in each 
end just large 
enough to fit 
over an old 
auto brake rod 
long enough to reach the length of the 
feeder. Slip the proper number of cans 
over the rod, then fit it in slots cut in 
each end of the feeder. When chickens 
light on top of the feeder, the cans 
revolve and they will soon leave it alone 

Watering Tank from Tractor Wheel 

This tank has to be permanently 
placed. The wheel is a large drive wheel 
from an old fashioned tractor. The hub 
and spokes are first removed and then 
it is laid on its side on a strong re-in- 
forced foundation of concrete. Then a 
rich mixture of 
concrete is 
made and 
placed on the 
floor, both in¬ 
side and out¬ 
side the wheel, 
to make it water tight. If there are any 
leakages in the rim the cement may be 
brought up inside it almost to the top. 
To get a good shape for this lining a 
template should be made. It is fastened 
in the centre at the bottom, with the 
upper part resting on the upper edge of 
the rim. Then the template can be 
turned round and round to shape the 
concrete lining. This trough was first 
described by Popular Mechanics, from 
suggestions made by an Iowa farmer. 
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SECTION 6 

Trailers, Wagons, Sleighs 

Livestock'jTrailer 



Prof. L. G. Heimpel, of Macdonald 
College, Que., designed this livestock 
trailer and the Illustrations are from 
drawings by his department. The meas¬ 
urements are all given and little des¬ 
criptive matter is necessary. The sills 
are 2x3 y 2 oak, but clean, straight 


grained fir 4x4s could be used. Balance 
in a two-wheeled trailer is im¬ 
portant and it is ensured by faithfully 
following the drawings in making the 
measurements. The rear end is hinged 
at the bottom. Side and front views 
are given. 


Handy Trailer Indicator 

The usual low two-wheeled trailer 
does not show in the rear view mirror 
through the back window, and the driver 
can tell only by the feel of the car if the 
trailer is following properly. A simple 
remedy for this is to tack a lath upright 
on the front or rear end of the trailer 
box so it will show at the middle of the 
rear window. Then an occasional glance 
in the rear view mirror shows if the 
trailer is trailing properly and the stick 
does not interfere with the view of the 
road behind.—I.W.D. 


Trailer from Ford Chassis 


The bolsters of this trailer are made 
from 2x4s bolted together in such a 
way that they clamp tightly on pieces 
of piping which function as bolster pins. 


2>4 


A v/s to fasten to 
fautomobile frame. ) 

l 
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Vpipe damped between Z‘*4''s_ 
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7jLr- Pad hooked 
orer box paSSO 
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/ /or bo/t heads and 
V targe rashers 





A rod comes up through the pipe and 
hooks over the top of the wagon box. 
The heads of the bolts which fasten the 
bolsters to the frame are countersunk. 
Notice that the bolts which hold the 
2x4s together are staggered, the out¬ 
side ones being near the top and the 
inside ones near the bottom to help 
hold the bolster pins plumb.—I.W.D. 


two reaches connecting the rear and 
front axles, made of flat iron, % by 1 y 2 
inches, and given a half turn at both 
ends. A detail of it is given in the upper 
left corner of the drawing. The front 
view shows that the box is 44 inches 
wide and that the front assembly of the 
running gear of the car is used, includ¬ 
ing the spring. Therefore two sets of 
front wheel bearings and wheels are 



used as the rear assembly is made from 
front wheels and bearings. The front 
axle is shown at the lower left. A U-bolt 
inserted in the axle takes the tongue. A 
piece of flat iron, suitably bent, is bolted 
to the tongue and passes over the axle 
to the spindle tie rod. A piece of flat 
iron, bent saddle fashion, takes this 
iron, which has a slotted hole to engage 
the bolt and allow for play. Both the 
tongue and the iron fastened to it are 
of 5/16 iron, 1% inches wide. 

The same assembly could be made the 
basis of a horse-drawn buggy. It would 
need a different box, with suitable seat¬ 
ing arrangements, and the tongue would 
be made to use with horses. Otherwise 
the general construction would be the 
same. A little ingenuity would make It 
suitable for one horse and a pair of 
shafts. Instead of one iron bolted to 
the tongue and connecting with the 
spindle tie rod, two could be made, one 
for each shaft. 
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A Light Handsleigh 

This is for the children. It takes two 
bows from a buggy top for runners. I 
used car bows 
for all the 
frame, but 
li/>-inch lum¬ 
ber will do. 
Use buggy 
tires for 
shoes, scrap 
iron for braces, two harness rings to 
take the rope and 14-inch lumber for 
the seat. The inside braces for the run¬ 
ners can be made from 18-inch pieces of 
buggy tire bent to suit and fastened on 
with screw nails to give the runners the 
proper angle of spread. 





Trailer or Buggy 

Here is an old auto chassis rebuilt into 
a trailer or buggy. The side view shows 
it with a box 84 inches long and 10 
inches high. The hind axle is an old 
buggy axle turned down to fit Ford 
front wheel bearings. Buggy springs are 
also used on the rear axle. There are 


Drawbar (or New Model Cars 

Owners of late model Chevrolet or 
Ford automobiles who wish to hitch a 
trailer behind may be puzzled how to 
attach a trailer drawbar, owing to the 
streamline “V” incorporation of the 
rear bumper brackets into the body 
design of the car. Faced with this 
problem, I went to a local blacksmith. 
The sketch illustrates his solution. 

Because, in this case, the bumper has 
a gravel deflector in its design, we were 
obliged to bring the drawbar out below 
it. However, neatly done, and given 



is scarcely noticeable. It can be left in 
place indefinitely without interfering 
with the normal function of the bum- 
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WHEN SO MUCH DEPENDS 
ON YOUR BATTERY 
Be Sure You Have 
The Best! 

T HOUSANDS of farmers across 
Canada rely on the dependable, 
sure-fire performance of Prest-O- 
Lite Batteries, now furnishing 
power for all kinds of farm equip¬ 
ment. Power is vital in the hard¬ 
working cars, trucks and tractors, 
so essential in helping the farmer 
win on the home front. 

Take care of your battery. Help 
save battery materials by making 
your battery last as long as possible. 
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per, yet removed In a few minutes If 
desired. 

The plate and end of drawbar have 
corresponding holes drilled in them; 
they are securely bolted together, with 
plate on top, through the bumper 
bracket. 

Although by no means designed for 
heavy-duty service, it will, when made 
of at least %xl!4-inch stock, handle 
loads within the reasonable capacity of 
the tow car. The drawbar can be 
adapted readily to any car with a type 
of bumper attachment similar to the 
new Fords or Chevrolets.—R.S.Y., Sask. 



Steering Device for Trailer 

The accompanying drawing shows a 
drawbar and steering device for either 
a trailer hitch for a four-wheeled 
trailer made from an old automobile or 
for a horse-hitch for a similar vehicle. 
Steering is accomplished through 
an extension of the main drawbar 
to the rear of the axle which is 
coupled to a shortened drag link 
(A) made from a part of the ori¬ 
ginal steering mechanism of the jJ 
Model T Ford car. The drawbar ^ 
itself is made of extra heavy 
wrought iron and it is important 
that this part of the hitch be made 
of the weight of material specified 
to prevent it from bending under 
the heavy' load it will have to bear. A 
one-piece pillow block bearing makes 
the best type of anchorage for such a 
hitch and lock nuts should be used on 
the main draw bolt passing through 
this bearing. It is important that the 
trailer tongue is free to move up and 
down though it must always be pos¬ 
sible to keep it tight so that steering 
of the trailer will be controlled. The 
large bearing surface of the flat plate 
on either side of the front end of the 
hitch where it is coupled to the rear 
end of the trailer tongue provides the 
necessary bearing surface to prevent 
looseness at this joint. 

The greatest difficulty usually met 
with in the use of four-wheeled trailers 
is the tendency for these vehicles to 
weave badly when following a car. This 
is due usually to the destruction or 
maladjustment of the caster action of 
the front axle. Any garage man will 
know how this should be adjusted, but 
in any car with transverse springs, such 
as has been employed in practically all 
old models of Ford cars, it is important 
that the radius rods be kept in good 
condition and properly coupled to some 
reliable anchorage on the underside of 
the trailer chassis. Too much caster 
action in the front axle is likely to 
result in a wheel wobble closely asso¬ 
ciated with a "shimmy” while too little 
caster action causes weaving of the 
vehicle or the destruction of the natural 
steering qualities of the vehicle. Over¬ 
loading of trailers or wagons is likely 
to disturb the set of the springs and 
destroy the caster action. For this rea¬ 
son farm wagons made from old auto¬ 
mobiles had best be rebuilt so as to 
remove the springs altogether.—L. G. 
Heimpel. 


The long type is not quite so com¬ 
mon or so easily made, but has a much 
greater capacity. It can be built in 
much the same way as the other type 
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by swinging the timbers under the rear 
axle of an ordinary wagon, or, as shown 
in the cut, is made from two mower 
wheels mounted on the old mower axle 
or piece of gas pipe of the proper size 
for an axle. This is clamped to the top 
of the timbers by clamps made of old 
wagon tires fastened with half-inch 
bolts. Guards to go over the rear wheels 
are made of the same kind of material. 
The front wheels shown are from a low 
truck wagon, or the front wheels of an 
ordinary wagon can be used if pre¬ 
ferred. The same arrangement of king¬ 
bolt is used as shown for the short type. 


Mounting the Trailer Spare Tire 

The accompanying sketch shows a 
simple way to mount the spare tire for 



For Handling Bundle Corn 

One of the greatest labor-saving 
devices in handling bundle corn is the 
low-down rack. The short type is the 
most easily constructed and the most 
common, and will hold plenty of a load 



the farm trailer of the wagon box type. 
This carrier is nothing more than a 2x4 
a little less than the net inside diameter 
of the tire rim, bolted on edge to the 
outside of the box. Eye bolts are turned 
into this 2x4, the tire hung in place then 
a short length of pipe pushed through 
the eye bolts (screw eyes) to lock the 
tire in place. For larger tires, the thick¬ 
ness of the bolted member will have to 
be correspondingly wider. In any case 
its width should be such that the pipe 
makes a snug pinch fit against the tire. 
This holds it in place and prevents it 
from working out of the screw eyes. 


(Short Underslung Silage Wagon) 
where the distance is not too great. The 
sills are 4x6’s 18 feet long swung under¬ 
neath the rear axle by means of heavy 
clamps, the rear reach being bolted on 
top of the back cross board of the plat¬ 
form. The sills are brought together 
and bevelled at the front and bolted 
together. 

The regular kingpin on which the 
front axle pivots is removed and re¬ 
placed with a longer one, which is 
either threaded at lower end and nut, 
and lock nut put on below the 4x6’s, or 
else is bored with a three-eighths inch 
hole and heavy washer and machine 
bolt put on below. 


Auto Trailer Hitch 

The diagram fully explains a simple 
and convenient trailer hitch which can 
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be used for any four-wheel trailer or for 
trailing an auto behind a truck or 
another auto.—I.W.D. 


Traction-Drawn Rack 

Two of these huge racks are used by 
Geo. Paddock, of Swan River, Man., in 
his threshing operations. Each will hold 


as many sheaves as three wagon racks. 
It is 10 feet wide and 18 feet long and 
is built on the same principle as the 
ordinary rack. It is hauled by the trac¬ 
tor. Three pitchers work on the field 
and two at the machine. The rack is 
carried on the running gear of an old 
threshing machine. The sills can be 
made of 6x8 or 8x8 timbers or of straight 
spruce logs. A strong flat iron brace 
runs back from the lower end of the 
king bolt to a cross piece between the 
sills. A heavy ring is held by an eye- 
bolt in the rear axle to hitch another 
wagon to. 



Extended Wagon Facilitates Scooping 

The design of this wagon box has two 
distinct advantages. By sloping the box 
outward, about 30 per cent bigger load 
Is possible and by extending the bed 



itself past the endgate, no grain is lost 
with those first few scoopsful when un¬ 
loading. Angle iron forms the reinforc¬ 
ing at the ends of the endgates, strap 
iron binds the rest of the box together. 


Serviceable Jumper 

The runners are made from 2x10 
about 5% feet long. The cross pieces, B, 
C and D, are 2x4 securely fastened by 
means of brackets shown at Fig. 3, 
though perhaps two sets of inner braces 
will be enough. The drawbar A is hard¬ 


wood fastened near the front with two 
of the outside brackets. The shoeing 
may be made of old buggy tires. I 
fastened my shoeing on with 1 
inch screws, with a bolt at the rear 
as shown. Sketch 2 shows the com¬ 
pleted gear with floor built over the 
cross pieces. Building the floor this way 
makes the outfit stronger and also leaves 
a convenient step on the outside. For 
our own rig I used the rear half of a 
model T touring body, cutting the tin at 
an angle about a foot ahead of the back 
doors, and fitting a dash high enough to 
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;\ keep out most of the fly- 
■jj —I . j-J ing snow. The tongue of 
e— 3b"-—n the truck wagon can be 

n° 2 used during the winter 
and replaced in the spring again 

Latch lor Drop Endgate 

The diagram shows a very convenient 
latch for the drop endgate for a two- 



wheel trailer box. If properly installed, 
then the usual cross rod can be omitted, 
since the latch not only holds tightly 
but prevents the box sides from spread¬ 
ing. Part No. 1 is one-fourth inch by one 
inch by four inches long, and is fastened 
near the top of the endgate with two 
heavy stove bolts; while No. 2 of the 
same size is fastened with one bolt near 
the top of the box side so it will lift up 
and catch when the endgate is slammed 
shut. A screw or nail should be set under 
No. 2 so it will not drop down too far 
for No. 1 to strike under the curved part 
and raise it.—I.W.D. 


How To Make A Boat 

Get two boards, A and B, 12 feet long, 20 inches wide, and % -inch thick. Cut 
them both as illustrated. 

Nail a plank C between them at the centre to hold them in position, and a second 
similar plank below it. 

Cut solid block of wood D to form the stem or bow-piece, and a stern board 
about 2 feet long, 10 inches deep. 

Join the two bow ends of A and B by screwing them into the block D. 

Join the two stern ends by screwing them to each end of the stern board, and 
strengthen by screwing stern seat E on to both sides and stern-piece. 

Turn to boat upside down, and screw on planks FF to form the bottom. Caulk 
the seams between these by driving in tow by means of a blunt chisel and mallet, 
and paint them with pitch, if necessary, to make them watertight. Mark where the 
seats GG are to come, and nail pieces of plank to the sides of the boat, reaching 
to a height of six inches from the floor, to act as supports to the seats. Put the 
seats in resting on these chocks, and screw them to the sides. Screw a pair of 
strong wooden pins to each side of the boat H H to form rowlocks. Knock out plank 
C, and your boat is ready. 
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Frame from Auto Glass 

One that will trail at high speed 
By W. KALBFLEISCH 
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The convenience of MACLEOD factory- 
to-farm service when buying tractor re¬ 
placement parts, implement repairs, grain 
grinders, harness, radio batteries, tires, 
and the one-thousand-and-one other 
articles needed on the farm is one of the 
reasons why more than 200,000 farmers 
and stockmen and dairymen buy from us 
regularly. 

We are farm supply specialists. For 
more than 26 years supplying good goods 
for the farm has been a full time job with 
us. . . . MACLEOD “Hi-Capacity” Grain 
Grinders and “Armour Point” Plowshares 
are just two examples of MACLEOD 
superior quality . . . farmers know that to 
buy from MACLEOD’S is to be sure of 
the best at lowest prices. 

Consult Your Macleod Catalog 

You cannot afford to be without a 
MACLEOD catalog. It is the most com¬ 
plete listing of implement replacement 
parts and farm supplies that is published 
anywhere. If you have not a copy handy 
send for one TODAY. 
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M LTHOUGH every other farmer has 
/\ made some kind of a wagon from 
r~ % an old car, there is always some- 
thing new and better. The wagon 
Illustrated is an all-steel construction 
job which has been designed to trail 
well at high speed and to back up with 
a heavy load easily. This feature is ob¬ 
tained by having the complete front 
trucks turn like a wagon and not like 
the wheels of an automobile. 

Two front axles and wheels from 
wrecked cars, some scrap angle iron, 
seven feet of old two-inch pipe, and 
some pieces of strap iron are the main 
parts needed for the wagon. By varying 
the construction according to the scrap 
iron laying around the yard, the wagon 
can easily be built for twenty-five dol¬ 
lars even though much of the iron is 
purchased. 

Construction of the Rear Wheels 

When obtaining car axles and wheels 
for the wagon, you should endeavor to 
obtain wheels which will take the com¬ 
mon size of tires so the tires can be 
readily purchased second hand. The 
axles of the car can be laid down in 
their natural position for a low wagon or 
can be turned up to give good clearance. 
When left low as in a car, however, the 
wagon can not be made to turn sharp 
unless a narrow box is used. 

The rear hounds are attached to the 
axle by two bolts placed in two of the 
holes formerly used by the spring clips. 


bolt can not do much work and there¬ 
fore I advise you to put cleats on the 
wagon box alongside of the rear bunk 
stakes and omit them on the front. 

Once you have a sturdy rubber-tired 
wagon to go behind horses or a rub¬ 
ber-tired tractor, you will consider it 
the handiest piece of equipment on the 
farm. - 

Greasing Wagon Wheel 

_ It is quite difficult 

i t0 £ rease a heavy 
\ 1 / 'x\ wagon alone. Here is 
\\ a suggestion that 
makes it easier. Cut a 
1// notch in an 18-inch 
// I V ' Ik piece of 2x4 and place 
I it on the inside of the 
PiJ.WK.''* U1 wheel against on# of 
the spokes. Lift up¬ 
ward on the opposite side of the wheel 
and it will slip out quite easily. The 
process may be reversed for replacing 
the wheel.—A. Froberg, Milden. Sask. 

Jointed Jumper 

By simply cutting the runners of a 
jumper in the middle and fastening 
them together by two stout pieces of 


permanent 

magnetic 
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Five Mail Order Warehouses: Winnipeg, Regina, Saskatoon, Calgary, Edmonton 

and 27 RETAIL STORES: 

IN MANITOBA IN SASKATCHEWAN IN ALBERTA 

Brandon Swan River Humboldt Melfort Lloydmlnster Ponoka 

Dauphin Winnipeg Kamsack Regina Calgary Stettler 

Neepawa Carman Lloydmlnster Rosetown Red Deer Vermilion 

Portage la Prairie Prince Albert Saskatoon Lethbridge Wetasklwin 

North Battleford Yorkton Edmonton Olds 
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v bolts ' 

flat iron each with two bolts, you have 
made it easier for it to run over rough 
or uneven ground. The bolts are not 
drawn too tightly so that there is 
freedom of action. It makes a smoother 
running rig in every particular.—W.S.A., 
Rockyford. Alta. 


The other two holes are used to bolt 
the rear bunk to the axle. 

A flat plate welded to the top of the 


axle, or a plate clamped on to the axle 
makes an excellent flat bed for the 
bunk. In order to obtain sharp turning, 
the rear bunk is made to be just about 
as high as the wheels. At the front end 
the rear hounds tire welded or bolted 
to a short piece of pipe which will easily 


Subjected to rigorous tests equivalent to four years of 
every kind of weather, EATON’S “Eatonia” paint was 
unanimously judged a “Top Flight” paint by master 
painters and paint chemists. 

It contains the best possible ingredients—brushes 
easily—leaves no brush marks—yet allows easy lapping 
and touching up. 

See your present EATON’S Catalogue for prices and 
complete ranges of “Eatonia” paints, varnishes and 
enamels. 


Repairing Bolster 

Sometimes water gets into the mor¬ 
tise of the wagon bolster and causes 
decay which weakens it so that it 
breaks. This shows a simple way by 
which a repair can be made. Take 1 %- 
inch strap iron and bend it as shown in 
the diagram. Then attach with bolts. 


slip over the reach pipe. This pipe has 
a large hole in it for the reach pin, so 
the rear trucks will be free to move 
over rough ground. Angle Iron can be 
bent by sawing a “V” out of the flange 
and then joining the iron by electric 
welding. The bend can also be made by 
heating the angle in a forge and hold¬ 
ing it in a heavy vise while giving the 
Iron a twist. 

t 

Construction of the Front Trucks 

The half circle hound can be formed 
by giving the angle Iron a series of 
short bends when rod hot. The top 
hound is a straight piece of angle iron 
plaeed above the reach pipe and spaced 
by two short pieces of pipe about two 
and a quarter inches long. 

The plates used to connect the front 
end of the pipe reach can be formed 
by putting a “U” shaped piece of heavy 
flat iron around the axle. This elimi¬ 
nates a welding Job and is possible 
because the central strap to the cross 
rod for the pole has been found to be 
unnecessary. A heavy bolt (at least 
%-inch) should be used in the front 
end of the reach because of wear on 
the bolt due to turning. 

The king bolt must be placed in the 
lower bunk with its head down as illus¬ 
trated. and set In place before the 
lower bunk Is bolted to the axle. Since 
the lower bunk Is not heavy, the king 
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TIMELY TIPS TO AMATEUR PAINTERS 


WAGON BOLSTER REPAIR 


• Make sure that the surface to be painted is dry, clean and free from 
all dirt, grease or wax. We suggest using turpentine to thoroughly 
clean all surfaces. 

• It is important that your stir your paint thoroughly before using 
and at regular intervals when doing a job. 

• Be sure that the brush you use is clean. 

• On weather-beaten surfaces a priming coat of paint is very import¬ 
ant. To assure a real good paint job follow directions on thejtins. 


Speeding Up the Farm Wagon 

Attaching old 
auto axles to a a 

farm wagon con- J]_R 

verts It into a rr~. 

rubber tired 

car trailer or i 

wagon. From an — 

auto junk yard V** 

obtain two front 

axles of the type shown in the cut. Saw 
off the skeins on the front wagon axle 
and fasten the car axle in place with 
heavy bolts. Give the rear axle the 
same treatment. Nothing is removed 
from the wagon but the skeins. 
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INVENTIONS 

and the Post-War World 

By CECIL C. KENT, Patent Attorney 

(Fellow the Patent Institute of Canada) 

W HAT are the prospects of success for 
independent Western inventors in 
the post-war world? Well, after the last 
war quite a number were paid hand¬ 
some cash sums for patent rights on 
ideas which they had developed, while 
others augmented their incomes for 
many years with royalty payments from 
patents which they had licensed to 
manufacturers. Still others went into 
business, manufacturing or distribut¬ 
ing the patented invention and it is 
surprising how many machine shop 
businesses were established in some 
such way. 

Yet normal industry during the last 
war was not transformed anything like 
it has been this time and there was 
very little shortage of civilian require¬ 
ments. Nonetheless the war s end intro¬ 
duced very many new processes, prod¬ 
ucts, etc., all patented up to the hilt, 
you may be sure. 

But the waging of this war has left 
hardly any manufacturing business 
unchanged, and since civilian needs 
have been cut to the bone, the potential 
post-war demand must be enormous. 
Anticipating this, manufacturers are 
already advertising in the big American 
papers, and monthly magazines of 
science and technology for inventors to 
come forward with their ideas as soon 
as protected with a view to their post¬ 
war production. 

Most pre-war tools, dies, etc., will be 
worn out and there will be such com¬ 
petition from a more or less scratch 
start that few manufacturers will dare 
give their rivals the chance of labelling 
their lines “pre-war.” 

There has been a wide-spread idea 
that patents cannot be taken out in 
wartime. This is wrong and may result 
in some inventors losing out in the 
avalanche of patent applications which 
will probably be filed when peace comes. 
For those with ideas of practical merit 
the time to file is now so as to gain 
valuable months of priority in the real¬ 
ization that when conflicts arise in the , 
patent office, the winner is the one who ; 
applies first in the overwhelming j 
majority of cases. 

It is my belief that anyone can make 
inventions of profitable and patentable 
merit if the desire is sufficiently strong 
and is disciplined and wisely guided into 

g ractical channels. Inventive ability can 
e roused to activity through developing 
curiosity and observation and the person 
who makes a habit of investigating the j 
operation of each new thing he sees, 
will obviously store up a great deal of : 
information which he can juggle with | 
and transpose into unlimited new ar- i 
rangements. These arrangements will te : 
his inventions, and most inventions, i 
whether they be of the simple but in- ' 
genious kinds shown in this book, or ; 
those upon which valuable patents have 
been obtained, are mainly a combination j 
of individual parts, all of which or most j 
of which were well known when taken i 
separately. Sometimes something new i 
has been added, but often only the j 
re-arrangement is sufficient to make i 
the result worthy of being called an [ 
invention. i 

It is interesting to note how many : 
inventions started out with imitations | 
of human movements, particularly ! 
movements of the hands and fingers. | 
Even the engineer whose job consists ; 
in designing machinery for doing par- j 
ticular jobs, such as a wrapping ma- ; 
chine for instance, generally starts with j 
a mechanical imitation of hand and I 
finger movements. By stages he then ’ 
refines the necessary sequence of action, ; 
eventually arriving at the highly in- ! 
genious finished product in which it is 
very difficult to recognize any resembl- j 
ance to human movements. I 

When an invention worthy of a patent ; 
has been made, no time should be lost 
in applying for protection, and gener- ; 
ally speaking, the construction of it 


A Design for a Snowplane 

Much of it can be built at home by the mechanically-minded man 
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[HE snowplane here described is 
built by C. T. Lount, 95 Higgins 
Ave., Winnipeg, from whom, in 
normal times, the plane or any 
parts of it can be secured. A good deal 
of the construction can be done by any 
man who has a good set of tools, knows 
how to use them and has a mechanical 
bent. 

Some of the parts, as for example, 
the propeller, would have to be pur¬ 
chased readymade. The line drawings 
on this page are from a model used by 
the Manitoba Game and Fisheries 
branch. The cut of the skeleton (Fig. 1) 
is from a photograph of the actual 
framework. 

The overall length of this snowplane 
is approximately 16 feet. The body is 
about 12 feet long with an inside height 


It will be seen that each pair of skis 
has a spacer which keeps the skis in 
line. The weight of the body, engine 
and load is carried by two main bunks 
attached to the skis as shown, by a 



guard is built of tubular steel. It is 
jattached to the rear end of the main 
sills and is braced both to the main 
sills of the body and to the sills of the 
engine as shown. The radiator in this 
snowplane is specially designed to pro¬ 
vide the correct amount of cooling for 



special part which has to be purchased. 
The steering device is very simple, 
The steering rod shows plainly in Fig. 
1. On the end of the rod a spool is 
mounted, around which a small steel 
cable is wound. Each end of the cable 
is then fastened to its appropriate front 
ski just behind the spacer as shown in 
Fig. 2. 

The propeller is slightly tipped—the 
angle is five degrees, so as to give it a 
certain amount of lift. The placing of 
the engine makes a considerable dif¬ 
ference in the push, as it has to be 
located properly in the slipstream to 
get maximum results. 


of four feet and an inside width three 
inches less. The distance apart of the 
skis from centre to centre is 42 inches. 
The skis are 7% inches wide; the rear 
skis are eight feet long and the front 
ones six feet. Light weight is an im¬ 
portant consideration in a snowplane. 
This one weighs about 900 pounds. 

The framework of the cabin (Fig. 1) 
is built from good selected wood that is 
available, such as fir or spruce. The 
framework is built upon two 2x4 sills 
which must be sound and straight 
grained. These sills are joined together 
with cross pieces of the same material 
and must be rigidly braced. The bottom 
of this frame is covered with good sound 
flooring, so that the framework will not 
catch the snow. The superstructure, 
except for the windows and a door on 
one side, is then covered with plywood, 
which can be curved to fit. The edges 
of the bottom are protected by angle 
steel and light metal angle striping 
is placed around the door opening. 
The two centre panes of the windshield 
are of glass, the other panes, including 
the one in the door, are made of thick 
aircraft Pyralin. 

Inside, the front seat may be hinged 
to the floor so that it will tip forward' 
for easy access to the rear single seat 
and the storage space. An eight-gallon 
fuel tank is located in the rear of the 
body. 

This snowplane is powered by a 
Model B Ford engine. Fuel consumption 
averages about 10 miles to the gallon. 
Some alterations are necessary to mount 
the propeller on the engine and the 
parts, like the propeller, would have to 
be purchased readymade. The engine 
is mounted on two oak sills. These are 
should^be preserved in secrecy at least i supported by tubular steel as shown 
until the application has been filed, (Figs. 2, 3 and 4). As will be seen from 


the Model B Ford engine. A standard 
six-volt 13-plate battery is used. 

The skis are each shod with three 
strips of sleigh shoe steel bolted to the 
underside. The 
spiral springs are 
bumpers from old 
cars. These carry 
a strip made from 
the same material 
as the skis them¬ 
selves. The rear 
strips are hinged 
at the front to the 
ski while on the 
front skis the 
hinges are at the 
rear. They are 
kept in line with 
the skis by the 
hinged device 
shown. What looks 
like a brace to this 
hinge in the cut 
is a spiral spring 
which pulls the 
centre of the hinge 
backward as it 
works up and 
down during tra¬ 
vel. The brakes are 
operated by a foot 
pedal which actu¬ 
ates a brake dog 
on both rear skis. 


Fumes and Trailer 

The carbon monoxide from the car 
exhaust sometimes kills animals hauled 
in trailers, and owners will do well to 
slip an extension over the exhaust pipe 
and fasten it to the bumper so as to 
throw the fumes out at the side, or 
better to put a piece of conductor pipe 
along the trailer frame and connect it 
loosely to the exhaust pipe with a 
flexible hose, so as to carry the fumes 
back of the trailer. 



and sometimes until the patent has been 
issued. An estimate of the charges in¬ 
volved can always be obtained from the 
patent attorney whom you select, the 
cost generally depending upon whether 
the invention is of a simple character 
or of a more complex nature. It is sel¬ 
dom however that the charges for pro¬ 
tection are beyond the person of average 
means and are definitely less than a 
great many people think. 

It can be said that many of the most 
successful inventors have been people 
of very limited means, and no inventor 
who has an idea of merit and uses a 
little ingenuity in its commercial devel¬ 
opment, need be defeated through lack 
of cash in his bank account. 


the drawing (insert Fig. 4) three sup- 
! ports rise on each side from the rear 
j bunk. The two centre supports each 
cross to the sill on the opposite side to 
give additional bracing effect. 

! The full thrust of the propeller is 
i forward on the main sills. To take this 
heavy strain strong tubular steel braces 
i extend downward, inside the body, from 
the end of the engine sills to the main 
sills. At the top these braces are bolted 
to flat steel stirrups bolted to the engine 
sills. Additional bracing support is given 
by crossing these braces as shown in 
detail (Fig. 4). 

The propeller is protected by a guard 
of wire mesh. The framework of this 
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Heavy Two-wheel Trailer 

A subscriber recently asked for plans 
and directions for building a two-wheel 
trailer capable of hauling three-fourths 
of a ton of hay. 
We built such a 
trailer and we 
find it very use¬ 
ful even behind 
a car, as it will 
not whip from 
side to side at 
high speeds. 

The materials 
needed are the 
rear axle and 
wheels from an 
old car, two 14- 
foot 4x4’s, two 
bolsters from an 
old wagon, a 4x4 
about 8 feet long 
for a hitch, and 
a few bolts and 
clamps to hold 
it together. We 
took the springs 
oil and clamped 
the timbers dir¬ 
ectly on the rear 
1 axle so as to make it lower and to avoid 
* pitching and swaying. The axle is put 
; about 14 inches back of the middle of 
| the long timber so as to put part of the 
j load weight on the rear wheels of the 
I car to increase traction. The 14-foot 
timbers are tapered to fit on each side 
of hitch 4x4, and the front bolster is 
also fastened rigidly to the rear end 
; of the hitch timber as well as to the 
14-foot stringers. Any heavy trailer 
; hitch can be used, provided the connec¬ 
tion is secure and the pull is thrown on 
1 the car frame rather than on the 
bumper. We use either a 14-foot hay 
rack or a regular wagon box, and the 
! trailer is strong enough easily to hold 
50 to 60 bushels of wheat.—I.W.D. 


Platform Truck Trailer 

This low platform truck trailer Is 
especially handy around the motorized 
farm. The platform is nine feet square, 
rides on truck wheels bought at an auc¬ 
tion sale. The platform rides only ten 
inches above the ground and it is there¬ 
fore easy to get plows, discs and other 
field machines upon it for transporta¬ 
tion to and from the machinery shed. 
Planks form the bottom, 2x4’s the sides 


and ends. A square pipe, well braced Is 
attached to the front. It has been flat¬ 
tened and drilled to connect behind the 
tractor or farm truck.—Dale Van Horn. 


Low-down Rubber-tired Wagon 

Saw the spokes off flush with the hubs. 
Take some old 32 by 6 inch 10-ply truck 
tires, and cut the beads off and then 
cut the tires across. Spike one end of 
the tire strip to the hub and keep spik¬ 
ing it around until you reach the start¬ 
ing end, and then cut it off. I put two 
layers on each hub, which gives me a 
little more clearance, a reasonable 
amount or cushion, and a lighter draft. 



spiked into the hub. This makes an 
ideal low load wagon, with about 6-inch 
axle clearance and about 20 inches 
height. 


School Bus on Buggy Chassis 

For 17 years this farm enclosed 
vehicle has carried boys and girls back 
and forth from school. For 17 years, too, 
the faithful horse pulled the load until, 



at 31 years of age, he died. The point of 
interest about this snug bus, however, 
is its construction. With seats along 
three sides and planned for four in 
comfort, it has actually carried 11 
pupils on bad days. The window in 
front is hinged at the top so the 
\ lines may be thrust through when 
la nearly closed.—Dale Van Horn. 
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SECTION 7 

Power from Automobile Engines 


Stationary Power Plant 

Old Ford engines are widely used for 
providing stationary power. The illus¬ 
tration shows how the assembly may be 
made. It can be mounted on the original 
chassis with the radiator and fan belt 
in place to give better cooling. The 
clutch unit should be left in place to 
facilitate starting and changing speeds. 
A governor should be provided in case 
of variable load. Thus a cordwood saw 
with the throttle opened wide enough to 
cut through the log, without a governor, 
the engine would run away when the 
log was cut off and might easily burst 
the saw or balance wheel and perhaps 
kill the operator. A simple and effective 
governor can be secured, at a reason¬ 
able price, ready to attach. For extra 


cooling a common way of adding an 
extra barrel of water supply is to cut 
the hose connections leading from the 
engine to the radiator and insert a tee 
of the proper size and from the side 
opening of the tee connect pipes or hose 
connections to a barrel set close beside 
the engine. Some solder a hose connec¬ 
tion to the radiator cap and connect to 
near the top of the barrel and then plug 
the radiator overflow, with the barrel 
placed as high or higher than the 
radiator. 

Most four-cylinder auto engines will 
not run smoothly below 800 r.p.m., which 
usually means a road speed of 20 miles 
per hour, and at this speed will not 
have more than one-third to one-half 
their maximum power. Hence it will be 
necessary to figure the pulley sizes for 
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Canadas 
FARM "FRONT" 


Your 

Johns-Manviile 
Dealer 
can help you 
to produce 
more food 
for Victory 


9 Today, your farm buildings are "war 
factories” engaged in the vital produc¬ 
tion of food. And it’s more important 
than ever before to keep these build¬ 
ings in efficient operating condition. 
To help you in this national emer¬ 
gency, your Johns-Manviile Dealer will 
give you valuable suggestions on fire 
protection — insulation — rodent con¬ 
trol— elimination of waste and spoil¬ 
age. He knows how you can best guard 
your stock and produce against the 
hazards of fire and weather. 

Because of the wartime shortage of 
building materials, you will be well 
advised to discuss essential repairs with 
your J-M Dealer as soon as possible. 
He can tell you what is available in 
roofing, siding, insulation and wall- 
boards. And he will do his utmost to 
supply your needs. 

Get the facts now on J-M Asbestos and 
Asphalt Roofings — J-M Cedargrain 
Asbestos Siding Shingles — J-M Rock 
Wool Insulation — and J-M Asbestos 
Flexboard. 


Through constant research and from the wealth of 
experience gained in all-out war production, fohns- 
Manville will produce still better building materials 
for farm needs, when Victory is won. 



Canadian Johns-Manviile Co. Limited/ Dept. FWG-36 
199 Bay St, Toronto, Ont. 

! enclose lOtf in coin for which please send me a copy 
of the J-M "Farm Idea Book". I am specially interested in 
Roofing □; Rock Wool Insulation □; Asbestos Siding □; 
Asbestos Wallboard □ (check which). 

Name. 

Address.- 


for the new J-M "Farm Idea Book” ... a big, 
colorful 64-page handbook packed with in* 
formation of real value to wartime farmers. 
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lr It s Oram Cleaning 
Equipment We Have lt # < 


• Let us help you with your grain cleaning prob¬ 
lems by advising the proper equipment to use, or 
the mill most suitable for your cleaning require¬ 
ments. This service is free. Circulars on request. 


v»t»t 


BULL DU« 
BULL DOG 
bull dog 

Barter 

VlKl^G c 
HART cor 


HART Perfection Low Elevators for 
Threshers — HART and GARDEN 
CITY Feeder and Weigher Repairs— 
Wire Cloth and Perforated Zinc, all 
Meshes, for Fanning Mills and 
Thresher Screens. 


HART EMERSON COMPANY 


LIMITED 

WINNIPEG - - SASKATOON 

Canada’s Largest Manufacturers of Grain Cleaning Equipment. 



FROM 

TRACTORS 
and TRUCKS 


For downright economy and i 

keeping tractors in tip-top con- \ 

dition—you’ll find Marlene Motor ' 

Oil the best investment you’ve 
ever made. Yes, it cuts repairs to 
a minimum and your tractor lasts longer. 
Made from top grade paraffin base crude to 
begin with, Marlene heavy duty oil is fortified 
with an additive that tempers it against heat 
and corrosion and positively ensures a cleaner 
running engine. That’s 

- == ^ 5 . why thousands of farm- 

/pf ers are using Marlene 

Motor Oil with such won- 
derful success — and 
savings. 


Also 

MARLENE 

and 

MOTOR KING 
Greases 


MARLENE 

HE MV DUTY 

MOTOR OIL 


an engine speed of 1,000 r.p.m., which 
means a road speed of 25 m.p.h. and 
means only a partially opened throttle. 
This would make an eight-inch pulley 
about the best diameter, which at 800 
r.p.m. would give a belt speed of 1,700 
f.p.m., slow enough for most slow ma¬ 
chines; at 1,000 r.p.m. about 2,100 f.p.m.; 
at 1,200 r.p.m. about 2,600 f.p.m., about 
right for most gas engine driven ma¬ 


chines and at 1,500 r.p.m. about 3,200' 
f.p.m., which should care for the great 
majority of farm machines. For real 
slow machines like a grindstone or 
cement mixer, the transmission could be 
changed into second or even low. The 
operator should own a speed indicator 
and know how to use it, and see that his 
machinery is run at the proper speed 
—I.W.D. 


Practical Auto Belt Power 


The diagram shows a good way 
of using an old auto engine for portable 
belt power to drive a wood-sawing out¬ 
fit. As shown the frame is made of 4x4’s 
bolted rigidly together and set on an old 
wagon to be hauled by team or towed 
behind a car or truck. The engine 
diagram does not show the clutch and 


variations. If a self-propelled outfit is 
desired, the engine unit could be fast¬ 
ened across an auto chassis right behind 
the steering wheel, and the auto frame 
extended to the back with 4x4’s or auto 
frame members to support the saw, 
feed grinder, or other driven machine. 


gear shift, which should 
be retained for starting 
and for getting speed 


Radiator Sits Here —- 
Ford Engine —. 


J 'Food Block For 
engine Hangers — 


cBo/sterOn 

Truck 


Un/rersa! Joint- 


—Pulley 


8'Pu/ty- 



T-Bolsler 
On 7ruc! 


One Cylinder Power Plant 

This is the way I made an old model 
T engine into a one-cylinder power plant 
for use in the workshop. It runs any¬ 
thing that requires up to two horse 
power. 

A is the water tank; — 

B the gas tank, C the A 
coil and D the oil tap. 

The head and water 
jacket, where it is cut 
off, can be soldered t ~c s|B 

and welded. Use a | I 

long hacksaw for c ® 

cutting the block. Cut 
No. 2 cylinder off high enough so the 
head of an old piston can be put in the 
hole to keep the oil from flying out. Cut 
off the piece of crank shaft back of the 
centre bearing to bolt the flywheel on. 
Magnets and everything are removed 
from the flywheel and a belt pulley put 
on. Use the same timer and one coil. 
To fasten on the carburetor use a piece 
of straight pipe about six inches long 
for a manifold. Drill a hole in the water 


Model-T Power Plant 


Power Treadmill Take-off 
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The treadmill is an old and 
well tried method of power 
take-off from horses. Here is a 
power take-off that will put 
the automobile to work stand¬ 
ing still. It was devised by 
Prof. L. G. Heimpel, of Mac¬ 
donald College, Quebec, and 
the idea is that the weight of 
the car, with the rear axle 
resting on the sloping mem¬ 
bers of the frame, presses the 
tires of the rear wheels 
against two pulleys so that the 
power from the engine, in¬ 
stead of speeding the car, 
revolves a shaft. In the mid¬ 
dle is a third pulley, from 
which the power is taken off 
by a belt and transferred to 
whatever machine is being 
operated, like the grain 
crusher or buzz saw. 

Note that the total length 
of the frame is 4 feet 6 inches, 
and that the width is just 
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jacket on the block for lower water 
connection and use radiator or tank for 
cooling. Use battery ignition.—E. D. 
Luther, Cardston, Alta. 


To make a power plant out of an old 
Model-T with the least possible change 
do this to it; Strip it down to the 
chassis, fit a pulley 


on the drive shaft 
between the two 
cross members as 
^ shown in the cut. 

_ Disconnect the 

shaft from the 
differential and remove the housing. 
Make up the cross members out of 4x6 
or 6x6 hardwood, and bolt them in 
place, one about 3% feet ahead of the 
rear axle and the other a couple of feet 
ahead of that. Short pieces of 4x4 in 
which holes have been bored are bolted 
under the cross members to form bear¬ 
ings. Sawing off the unused portion of 
the drive shaft completes the job. 


enough to allow it to go 
between the car wheels. 
Note also that the bear¬ 
ings are of hardwood, 
2x4x8 inches, with the 
lower one bolted through 
the 4x4x8-inch support to 
the sill. The two outer 
pulleys are 10 inches and 
the centre one 13 inches 
in diameter. The shaft is 
1% inches. These and 
other measurements are 
found on the drawings. 
The upper view is from 
the side and the lower 
one from above looking 
down.—Prof. L. G. Heim¬ 
pel. 
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SECTION 8 


Concerning Livestock 


Cow Stanchion 
A few pieces of 
oak or other strong 
hardwood, two 
pieces of chain, a 
couple of bolts and 
isome nails are all 
you need to make 
this cow stanchion. 

It is swung on the 
chains and is best 
fastened per¬ 
manently at both 
top and bottom. It 
will hold any cow 
and last a long time. 

The measurements 
are given in the diagram. 



Another Cow Stanchion 

Here is a cow stanchion which costs 
practically nothing to make, holds the 
animal securely and allows the cow a 
certain amount of movement sideways, 
allowing greater comfort. The stanchion 
poles are spiked with six-inch spikes in 
a channel formed by 2x4’s at the bot¬ 
tom. The spike serves as a pivot. The 
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END VIEW 


Calf Feeding Methods 

The old sloppy method of getting one’s 
fingers sucked off is not the only way of 
teaching calves to drink out of a pail. 
One reader nails a piece of leather 
about four inches long to the end of a 
short stick, bends it at right angles to 



the stick, and wraps it with string. By 
dipping this in the milk and letting the 
calf suck at it and gradually bringing it 
down to the surface of the milk, the calf 
will be drinking before he knows it. 
Another uses a baby’s bottle and nipple 
and brings this down to the milk in the 
bucket. Tire diagram shows a handy 
panel for feeding calves during and 
after they learn to drink. This can 
be set across the corner of a box stall, 
fastened to the pasture fence, etc. 
Probably it would be more portable and 
convenient if the stakes were replaced 
with a trough with fairly high front and 
partitions to hold the pails and also any 
feed to be given later.—I.W.D. 


Front view 

tops of the stanchion poles swing free 
from A to B in a channel formed by 
5-inch poles, removing the objection 
commonly made to the ordinary home¬ 
made stanchion, as the cow has plenty 
of room to move her head and shoulders 
from one side to the other. Between 
each stanchion three pieces of pole are 
spiked upright to hold the feed back. 
The distance between the centres of 
stanchions is 33 inches and between the 
poles at bottom, inside faces, seven 
inches, while 50 inches from the floor 
to above the animal give ample stand¬ 
ing room. About seven links of old tie 
chain make the stanchion immediately 
adjustable to any size of animal. I 
stapled the chain on one pole and used 
a three-inch nail bent at a 45 degrees 
angle to fasten.—Frank M. Pherrill, 
Sawdy, Alta. 


Teaching Calf to Drink 

The sketch shows a very handy gadget 
for weaning calves that refuse to drink 
from a bucket without the aid of fingers. 
Use a five-inch square piece of light %- 

Automobile 
Heater Hose 



inch board with a 3%-inch piece of 
automobile heater hose inserted in a 
hole in the centre. Hose may be tacked 
in with small nails at the bottom edge. 
This will float on the milk and works 
like a charm.—I.W.D. 


Cattle Stanchion 

I have seen all kinds of cattle stan- 
{ chions, but none of them was as simple 
nor worked so well as the one shown 

I here. One lever opens and closes them 
for all the cattle in the row. A long bolt 
or pin is placed in the lever to pull it 
out and push it in again. A hole is made 



through the post and lever and a bolt 
slipped in to hold the lever shut when 
the cows’ heads are in place. The lever 
is made of 2x6 and is supported by 
posts to keep the cows from breaking 
it.—J. E. Tracht. Lethbridge, Alta. 


Keeps Cows from Switching 

This is how I keep my cows from 
switching their tails while being milked. 
I took several spring-type storage battery 
clips. The large sized ones are the best. 
Then I put several halter rings on a 
heavy wire and stretched it behind and 
above the cows. The battery clips are 
fastened to the rings with heavy cord 
so that they come about level with the 
cows’ back. When milking a cow we just 
slip the clips on the end of the cow's 
tail. The tension is enough to hold them 
( and as they are on the wire they can 
easily be slid from one cow to the next. 
You need one for each milker.—C.W.R., 
Alberta. 


False Teat for Calf 

We had a calf which wouldn’t take 
the fingers held in the pail. It was be¬ 
coming very weak so we decided to 
make an artificial teat and it worked. 
We took a piece of poplar 
branch about three inches j| 
long and smoothed it down 


W| RE AROUND 
X HOLE THROUGH CENTER. BASE OF TEAT 

to the shape of a cow’s teat. Then we 
made a hole through the centre. Around 
the large end we fastened a large wire 
allowing at least 12 inches upright for 
the handle. When feeding the calf we 
held the teat by the wire handle. We 
believe that it saved the calf’s life, con¬ 
sidering the condition it was in before¬ 
hand.—Clifford Ring, Neudorf, Sask. 

A Hog Rubbing Post 

A rubbing post for your hogs will help 
very much in keeping them healthy and 
keeping down lice. Take the goose-neck 
or U-frame from an old binder and set 
it in the ground so that the top of the 
curve is about two feet above the ground, 
and tamp tightly with gravel. Wrap 
the free end securely, and then wind 
tightly with old rope. The starting end 
can be tied firmly and then two or 
three half hitches made. The finishing 
end can be fastened with two or three 
half hitches and then the free end 
clamped tightly with wire down at the 
ground. Saturate this thoroughly with 
crude oil or used crankcase oil, and add 
fresh oil from time to time. The curved 
top enables hogs of different sizes to rub 
their backs.—I.W.D. 




BE SURE TO ASK FOR 




LIMESTONE 

PROPERLY PROCESSED 
, FOR HOGS-CKTTLE 


PURE LIMESTONE LIKE PURE GOLD IS 
RARE! Refiners cannot afford to crush and 
transport too much worthless “rock” to get 
gold . . . neither can you. 

“BAKN-MAKR” is 97.81% pure calcium, 
assuring a minimum of impurities. 
“BAKN-MAKR” is processed from the purest 
limestone found in Canada . . . branded and 
sold under the registered Trade Mark (as 
illustrated) for your protection. 
“BAKN-MAKR” costs only 25 cents per Hog 
per year. Mighty cheap and effective insur¬ 
ance . . . mighty big returns for that few 
cents so wisely invested. 


Lasts all Season 

Keep your flocks healthy and thrifty over the winter 
and your baby chicks clean, warm and comfortable all 
the brooding season with pure Sphagnum Peat . . . tough 
and resilient, not uncured moss. Diamond POULTRY 
PEAT lasts from four to eight months in laying pens, 
or brooder houses • is antiseptic • deodorant • eco¬ 
nomical • absorbent. 

DOUBLE DUTY PRODUCTS CO. 

812 BOYD BUILDING WINNIPEG, MAN. 






Double^uty’ 


POULTRYMEN! 

USE 

Genuine 

'DOUBLE-DUTY" 

Eggshell Maker 
and Grinder 

“DOUBLE-DUTY” is 
97.81 % pure Calcium 
Carbonate, which is as 
high as the best Oyster- 
Shell and in addition is 
a first-class grinder. 

Five Eggs pay for 
a year’s supply of 
“DOUBLE-DUTY” 
Insist on the Genuine 

“DOUBLE-DUTY" 

Costs So Little. 


LIFE may be 
wi thout SPICE 


but it 


cannot 

ZL, SALT! 

A regular ration of salt is vital to humans 
and animals. Windsor Salt, therefore, 
plays a fundamental part in the economy 
of the farm. 

For the Farm: To keep your livestock 
healthy and productive, make sure they get 
their daily ration of salt. Keep Windsor 
Iodized Salt Blocks in the pasture where the 
animals can help themselves. Mix Windsor 
Iodized Stock Salt in their chop-feed. 

(1 lb. to every 100-lb. of chop.) 

For the Kitchen: Windsor Table Salt 
brings out the finest flavour in foods whether 
fresh or prepared. Pure, free-running. 

Plain or Iodized, in the familiar red, white 
and blue carton. 


W I N D S O 

SALT ^3 
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SHEETS 

For Lining Your 
STABLE, GRANARY, 
HENHOUSE, Etc. 

Buy the best and at fac¬ 
tory prices—save money 
without sacrificing qual¬ 
ity. Line your granary, 
stable, etc. with eco¬ 
nomical and durable 
SUPERTITE Steel 
Sheets. Available in ran¬ 
dom sizes, averaging 
24x28 inches. They are 
also just the thing to 
have on the farm for 
odd jobs that require 
light sheet metal. The 
price per 100 square feet 
is as follows: Manitoba, 
$3.75; Saskatchewan, 
$4.00; Alberta, $4.25; 
British Columbia, $4.50. 
Freight paid on orders 
of 300 square feet or 
more. 

SUPERIOR 

PRODUCTS 

LIMITED 

8 Nelson Street 

SARNIA - ONTARIO 


FREE Egg Crates with 



Are you short of egg containers and 
fillers? Don’t worry. Pratts Poultry 
Regulator Is now packed In heavlly- 
varnlshed cartons, equipped with 
stout handles and supplied with the 
necessary fillers. 



Dally feeding- of 
Pratts Poultry 
Regulator, 
through the 
valuable “trace 
elements” 1 1 
contains, pays 
for Itself In In¬ 
creased egg 
product Ion. 
Don’t forget 
. . . it’s more 
eggs In 15 
days, or your 
money back! 



POULTRY 

REGULATOR 


3 worms 
with 1 
Treatment 



P ratts 9 SPLIT ACTION 
N. K. WORM CAPSULES 

Do The Trick I 

Cecum, round and tape worms must 
be expelled with three different 
drugs, acting at Intervals. Pratts N.K. 
Worm Capsules, by their “split- 
action,” release these three drugs 
into the Intestines successively. ONE 
capsule In ONE dose worms thor¬ 
oughly. Order from your dealer—or 
write for folder to— 

PRATT FOOD CO. OF CANADA LTD. 
GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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"SPLIT-ACTION" 
WORM CAPSULES 



Hog Breeding Rack 

With this simple and convenient 
oreeding rack the sow is driven into the 
open end of the crate until her hind feet 
are in front of the crosspiece of the T- 
shaped lift, which elevates her to the 
desired height by means of the windlass. 
A ratchet on the windlass holds the lift 
at the desired height. The partition at 
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the front is adjustable to sows of differ¬ 
ent size. The boar’s front feet should 
rest on the side rests, and a cleated 
board should be provided for his hind 
feet.—I.W.D. 


Hog Catcher 

For catching and holding hogs by the 
nose for ringing take a length of three- 
quarter inch pipe about three feet long, 
drill a hole about one-half inch from 
the bottom end, fasten a clothesline wire 
in this hole and then run it through the 
pipe with a loop projecting at the bot¬ 
tom and a short stick at the other end. 
Slip the loop over a hog’s nose and draw 
up on the loop and you will have no 
trouble in holding him while another 
person puts in the rings.—I.W.D. 


Keeping Cows From Gutter 

Many times we find dairy cows that 
show a tendency to stand in the gutter 
with their hind feet. The diagram shows 



a satisfactory remedy. A frame should 
be made of rough 2x4’s so as to fit the 
gutter loosely in width and extending 
nearly across the stall. The cross pieces 
should be notched on top so that the 
stout round pieces can be half mortised 
in and then fastened firmly. When this 
is placed in the gutter and the cow 
stands on it, she finds It so uncomfort¬ 
able that she will step forward where 
she belongs.—I.W.D. 


Calf Weaner 

From an old car, we got a sheet of 
strong sheet metal from which we cut 
a strip nine inches by ten 
Inches. The strip was bent 
to fit the calf’s muzzle. 
Holes were punched In the 
tin, with the jagged ends 
outward, to help the calf 
breathe and to make it un¬ 
comfortable for the mother when it tries 
to suck. The weaner extends about two 
inches past the calf’s mouth. It is best 
suited to big, strong calves. This is simply 
a new use for the old Model T.—Wilfred 
Brewer, Ashville, Man. 



Curing a Chicken-Eating Hog 

Here is a brand new use for an electric 
fence. If you have a hog that has a 
taste for young chickens you can cure 
him of it. Take a dead chicken, place it 
on a block of wood off the ground and 
wire it to the fence. When the hog 
touches the chicken he will get an elec¬ 
tric shock and after that he will be too 
scared of a chicken to go near it. 


Re-attaching Sweat Pad Hooks 

Long before a sweat pad has ceased 
to be useful most of the hooks come off. 
The salt from the 
perspiration attacks 
the wire fastening, 
causing it to rust and 
in turn the cloth is 
greatly weakened. 

To re-attach, re¬ 
move old wire staple 
with pliers and then 
cut a piece of soft 
leather two inches 
long by one-half inch wide. Roll it and 
push it through loop end of hook. Then 
flatten out ends and sew to sweat pad 
In a fresh place with hemp or other 
strong thread. The hook will now hold 
on longer than with its original fasten¬ 
ing.—Robert J. Roder, Reist, Alta. 


A Good Rope Halter 

The figure shows an easy-to-make 
rope halter that can be adjusted in 
size to fit everything from a young 




calf to a large draft horse. Bind both 
ends of the rope, use a punch or other 
pointed object to form loops in the 
strands of the rope as shown in the 
detail and run the rope through the 
loops. Stores handling rope will find 
this halter has sales possibilities. 

Hog Pen Door 

Many farmers have difficulty in 
securing a suitable door for the pig pen. 

construction that 
solved that diffi¬ 
culty for me. 
Hang the door on 
a rod so that It 
will swing both In 
and out. The hogs 
simply root the 
door and It will 
swing either way 
to let them In or 
out, as they wish. 
Donald Gordon, Asquith, Sask. 
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Protecting Stable Door 

I am submitting this Idea In the hope 
that it may be of benefit to someone. 

String three 
or four 
strands of 
barb wire on 
the sliding 
door of the 
stable. It will 
prevent 
horses which 
are running loose from rubbing their 
rumps on the door when their tails are 
itchy. It is a sure cure. I have it in¬ 
stalled on my door and it is 100 per cent 
efficient. Horses often break doors by 
this habit.—M. R. Wenner, Roblin, Man. 


BARN DOOR 


HEAVY ROt»B 


Taming a Cow s Tai 
The unpleaucnV- 
less of being w»l- 
oped about the 
lead and face by 
l cow’s tall while 
nilklng Is In pro¬ 
gress may be ea»- 
ly averted by 
.hrowing a loop of 
leavy rope over 
he cow’s hips and 
all as shown in 
he Illustration. — 

lorhort TJct»lofT WolRhlpm Sask. 



Preventing Frosty Bit 

I am sending you what I consider a 
very necessary and humane idea for 
preventing a bit from becoming frosty. 



Just wrap tape around the bit from end 
to end and the horse will thank you 
kindly every time the bit is put in his 
mouth. The tape wrapping will last al¬ 
most indefinitely.—H. R. Hlnchcliff. 


Chicken Tepee 
A portable tepee 
that is easy to 
move can be made 
from a sharp stake 
and a piece of 
chicken wire rolled 
into the shape of 
a cone and nailed 
to the stake, which 
is driven in at an 
angle. It is an easy 
matter to move it 
to a clean place in 
the yard—A.S.W. 

Bridle Spreader ] t 



It is a bad business, and one that 
causes annoyance to the teamster, when 
one of his horses insists on biting the 
other. Here is a simple and effective 
means of preventing it. Take an old 
binder canvas slat and rivet a snap on 
each end of it and fasten it to the bits 
of the horses. The biter will stay put.— 
Tony Drewniak, Tolstoi, Man. 


Keeping Lines from under Tongue 

A chain hung from the front end of 
the tongue of the wagon or field im¬ 
plement will prevent the lines or bridle 
rein from catching under the tongue as 
the horses swing their heads to fight 
flies.—I.W.D. 


Black-Tooth Clipper 

A black-tooth clipper is easily made 
from a pair of narrow nosed pliers 
Forge the nose to a point and then turn 



up as indicated in the sketch. It does 
a quick and excellent job with no diffi¬ 
culty. Just take the young pigs when 
they are a few days old and insert to 
take two teeth at a time. With the black 
teeth removed the young pigs do not 
injure the sow’s teats when fighting for 
their own property—Ludwig Blaskin, 
Foisy, Alta. 


Tether for Livestock 

A good way to tether a cow is to mash 
or plug the lower ends of 18 or 20 inches 
of %-inch pipe, and drive them into 
the ground far enough so that they will 
be out of the way. Then to the end of 
the picket chain or rope attach a %- 
inch or 7-16-inch bolt. The bolt is drop¬ 
ped into the pipe, through a link of the 
chain if a chain is used. A swivel or 
two in the chain will prevent twisting. 



For A Non-stop Switcher 

An old battery clip, 
a piece of halter chain eA-rfeRY 
or small rope and a c up 
block of wood are the 
main features of this OVD MAVTOR 
cow tail holder. The c “'““ 
chain is attached to ^ 
the block with a 
staple and the clip, a 
large one, is snapped 
to a bunch of hair on 
the cows tail before 
beginning to milk.- 
Paul Tremblay, St.f 
Paul, Alta. 



Non-slip Knot 

When tieing livestock by the neck 
with a rope, it is rather important to 
avoid having a slip-knot 
since otherwise the animal 
may hang itself. The ex¬ 
ecution can be prevented 
by making the knot as 
shown at right. The same 
knot can be used for making a rope 
halter for a cow or horse. 
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Bull Pen, Yard and Breeding Stall 

It eliminates clanger From a vicious animal 
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E VERARD CLARKE, manager of 
the Vernon B.C. Co-operative 
Creamery, who is interested in 
all phases of the dairy industry, 
writes feelingly about savage bulls. He 
characterizes a vicious bull as a ton of 
death on the hoof. “In Spain and 
Mexico,” he says “highly paid matadors 
are once in a while killed by an enraged 
bull. They die in a blaze of glory with 
the music of military bands and the 
cheers of thousands ringing in their 
ears. Their passing is made comfortable 
by doctors, nurses and ambulances 
which are always on hand when the 
matador enters the large arena to face 
the infuriated animal. 

“In Canada farmers are often killed 
by vicious bulls. As a rule they die alone 
behind the bam in mortal agony with 
their insides tom from their torsos, 
skulls crushed and bones broken. There 
are no doctors 
on hand with 
their kindly 
anaesthetics, no 
bands playing, 
n o crowds t o 
cheer; the only 
audience is the 
horrified wife 
and frightened 
children. Next 
morning hun¬ 
dreds who read 
the brief ac¬ 
count In the 
local paper, 
pull on their 
overalls and 
lead their bulls 
to water, the 
rope in one 
hand and the 
breakf ast 
tooth pick in 
the other.” 

There is a 
method by 
which even a 
killer bull can 
be handled 
with perfect 
safety. At the 


Morden Experimental Farm they have 
a pen and exercising yard which serves 
this purpose. It is very similar to the 
plan shown herewith but has one im¬ 
portant improvement. The door from 
the pen to the yard is not hinged nor 
does it slide, but swings on strong pivots 
located a foot or so from the top of the 
door and inserted in sockets in the side 
jambs. It pivots freely in both directions 
so that when the bull is going either in 
or out of the pen he puts his head 
against the door, pushes it ahead of him 
and it rises up so that he passes under 
it. Then it falls back into its correct 
position. The door should be made of 
good two-inch material. 

The yard is made of stout posts to 
which 2x6’s or 2x8’s are bolted. The 
Morden pen has posts in the corners 
for the protection of an attendant, but 
this plan has posts set in the centre in 
the form of a 
cross as shown. 
The posts for 
the outside 
walls may also 
be made of con¬ 
crete with pipes 
set in them 15 
inches apart as 
shown in the 
lower centre. 
At one comer 
of the yard 
there is a 
breeding pen, 
the detailed 
construction of 
which is shown 
in the diagram. 
“With this 
arrange¬ 
ment” said 
Superin¬ 
tendent W. 
R. Leslie, “a 
savage bull 
can be left 
without any 
one going 
near him 
until he is 
old enough 
to be shot.” 
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SECTION 9 



to the edges of the door. One advant¬ 
age of inside doors is that they are not 
blocked by snow or manure.—I.W.D. 


Bern or Garage Door Stop 

Nothing is more annoying than to 
have the wind slam a bam or garage 
door Just when you don’t want it to 
shut. Here is a simple but effective stop 


l*x I'/Aft 

oaHALF Auto 5pRing 


whioh is always at hand and will hold 
the door where you want it. Half an 
auto or buggy spring is fine for the 
prop. 



Protecting Barn Door Track 

Sliding bam doors are usually hung 
on the outside, and we had much trouble 
with water running down the outside 
of the gable end and inside of the door, 
making the floor very wet in a hard 
driving rain. Snow also blew in badly 
and sleet and ice bothered in freezing 



weather. The diagram shows how we 
stopped the trouble by cutting a strip 
of heavy roll roofing 12 inches wide and 
putting it over the track and top of door. 
We ripped a 2x2 on the diagonal and 
used it under the strip at the top to 
throw it away from the wall and lessen 
the rubbing of the hangers. The top was 
fastened with laths so it could be 
removed easily.—I.WJ3. 


Garage or Stable Door Stop 



A door stop can be quickly and easily 
made from an old T-hinge. It is screwed 
to the bottom of the door and bent a 
little at the other end to make it grip 
the floor. A small button latch 1s 
fastened above the hinge to hold it 
up when the door is closed.—Paul 
Tremblay, St. Paul, Alta. 


Barn Door Closer 

In bams having 
double doors closing in 
the centre trouble is 
sometimes caused by 
harness catching, or by 
two animals trying to go 
out through one half of 
the door while the other 
half is hooked. To over¬ 
come the difficulty I 
fixed up this arrange¬ 
ment. I took a wagon 
seat coil spring and fastened a six-inch 
hook to one end of it. This hooks into 
a staple in the door near the top. The 
other end of the spring is fastened to a 
joist by means of a wire. Another piece 
of wire keeps it from falling down when 
not in use. This automatically closes 
the door when it is pulled open by an 
animal pushing against it.—M.H.S., 
Calder, Sask. 



Barn Doors 


Another Door Catch 

Seeing a door catch described in your 
Fall Work in the Workshop, I am en¬ 
closing a sketch of one I have used for 
quite a few years. It has an advantage 
over some door catches because it is 
used half way up the door and never 
becomes clogged with snow or ice. A 
bit of light spring, a short piece of strap 
iron and two quarter-inch bolts are 
all that are necessary to make it. The 


door is caught automatically when 
the door is pushed open wide and a 
slight pull back on the strap iron 
releases it. The catch will last as long 
as the building.—John R. Anderson, 
Rocanvllle, Sask. 
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tom in winter time on the ice or packed 
snow. The nuisance can be easily 
avoided by attaching this double hinged 
section on the bottom. Whether the 
door is being opened or closed one of 
the sets of hinges opens and prevents 
binding. The same idea could be adapted 
to a gate to make it easier to open and 
shut when the snow is deep.—Martin 
S. Walder, Raley, Alta. 


Garage or Barn Door Stop 

A piece of flat iron 
16 inches long with a 
hole bored five inches 
from the one end and 
fitted into a stake will 
hold any door on hinges. The stake 
must be driven into the ground far 
enough so that the door will pass over 
it.—A. T. Glosser, Hepburn, Sask. 



Prevents Door From Binding 

Heavy swinging doors, such as garage 
or bam doors, often bind at the bot- 


Inside Rolling Door 

Under some conditions this kind of a 
barn door can be used to advantage. 
The tracks are on the inside and both 
are of the same length. The pulleys 
have to be pivoted and must be close 


SECTION 10 

Power Saws 

Power Drag Saw 


All Weather Doors for Barn 

By extending the door track as far 
one side of the doorway as the other, 
the owner of this bam is thus able to 
use two doors. One is conventional, 
tight, and when used, completely closes 


This design of a power drag saw is 
by Prof. L. G. Heimpel, of Macdonald 
College, Que. It is run by a 2 Vi h.p. 
gasoline engine which is belted to two 
old mower wheels from which the lugs 
have been removed. One of them runs 
free and there is a belt shifter to shift 
the belt from one to the other. An end 
and side view of the belt shifter is 
shown. It is connected to the lever by 
a rope. 

The mower wheel which drives the 
saw, is cranked to a swing to prevent 


excess swaying. From this swing an 
arm connects directly with the drag 
saw. The arm runs through a guide, 
which slides up and down in a frame 
so that the saw can be raised and 
lowered. The second man pushes the 
log or pole along the grooved roller and 
holds it in place while the block is 
being sawed off. 

The skids are of 3x12 planking, care¬ 
fully framed together. 
The saw blade is thick 
and strong and is spe¬ 
cially made for such 
machines as this. 


the bam. The other is merely a frame 
the size of the first door, but carrying 
a panel gate over the lower half while 
the upper half is covered with taut 
woven wire. This door keeps stock in 
or out, yet ensures ample ventilation 
on hot days.—Dale Van Horn. 



Butting Belt Ends 

When it is found necessary to cut a 
belt to shorten it be sure that the ends 
are cut at a right angle. This is done 


by placing a square along the edge of 
the belt and cutting accordingly. If no 
square is handy, employ the method 
shown in the drawing. Double your 
belt, then twist one end so that it is 
reversed, and cut both ends at the same 
time. This will ensure a straight belt. 
—E.A.H., Edgeworth, Sask. 
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Homemade Tilting Buzz Saw Frame 



Prof. L. G. Heimpel, of Macdonald 
College, Que., designed this tilting saw 
table. These views of it are given from 
his drawings. They make it self-explan¬ 
atory. The sills are 3x4, or could be made 
of 4x4, and are securely framed. The 
uprights are of the same dimensions. A 



- 

end view 


saw guard is provided and this should 
not be overlooked, as a whirling saw can 
be an instrument of destruction and 
proper precautions should always be 
taken with dangerous machinery. A 32- 
inch saw is recommended. 


Points Concerning a Home-made Sawmill 


This sketch shows the construction of 
a home-made sawmill erected by James 
Anderson, of Hamiota. They indicate 
sufficiently how a sawmill of this kind 
can be constructed at little cost. Of 
course, to build and run such a piece 
of machinery requires a man of some 
mechanical aptitude. There are just a 
few points, however, which should be 
remembered. They are suggested by 
Prof. L. G. Heimpel, of Macdonald 
College. 

Set the saw plumb and true. Set the 
saw guide and adjust the guide pins 
clear of the teeth and just touching the 
blade. This should be done while the 
saw is in motion, care being taken that 
the pins do not push the saw to one side 
or rub hard enough to cause friction. 
After screwing the saw up between the 
collars, examine the front or log side of 
the saw to make sure that it is flat. 

If the saw is found to be rounding on 
the log side, cut a ring of paper about 
half an inch wide the size of the collar 
on the outside, oil it and stick it on the 
face of the tight collar around the outer 
edge. Then cut another ring of paper 
the same width, make the hole the same 
size as the hole in the saw and put this 
small ring between the loose collar and 
the saw and screw up the collar. If the 
two rings are not enough put in more 
until the saw stands straight and true. 
If the saw hangs dishing on the log side 
reverse the rings of paper. 

If the saw blade heats in the centre 
when the mandrill runs cool in the box, 
cool it off and give it a little more lead 
into the log. If the saw heats in the ring 
and not in the centre, cool it off and 
give it a little more lead out of the log. 

A saw should have a lead into the log 
of Vs of an inch in 20 feet. To give it 
this lead, move the carriage forward 
until the rear head block is opposite the 
saw. Fasten a stick on the block so that 
the end or point of the stick is set % of 
an inch ffom the saw. Now run the car¬ 
riage back 20 feet from the centre of the 
saw. Stretch a line from the end of the 


stick along the face of the saw so that it 
touches the saw on both edges. If it does 
not touch the saw on both edges adjust 
the main mandrill box by the set screws 
on each side until it does. 

The guide block and pins must be 
given special attention. They should 
support the blade above the centre of 
the saw because the upper half of the 
saw does all the work. Guide pins should 
be made of hard end wood. They are set 
to clear the bottom of the sockets of the 
teeth by about V* inch. 

The size of the saw should be governed 
by the size of the logs to be cut, regard¬ 
less of the amount of power used. The 
diameter of the saw should be approx¬ 
imately one and a half times the diam¬ 
eter of the largest log to be cut. Manu¬ 
facturers give the maximum speed at 
which their saws should be run but these 
speeds cannot be used for portable mills 
because of insufficient power. They are 
given by saw makers to show what the 
saw will stand and not what it is sup¬ 
posed to accomplish in practical work 
every day. 

Do not file all the teeth from the same 
side, especially if each alternate tooth is 
bent for the set. File the teeth that are 
bent from you on the one side and leave 
them on a slight bevel, with the outer 
corners a little the longest and then re¬ 
verse the saw and treat the other side 
in the same manner. 

Saw teeth wear narrow at the extreme 
points, consequently they must be kept 
spread or swedged so that they will be 
widest at the very points. Never set 
teeth when the saw is frozen. 

The greatest wear on the teeth is on 
the under edges. File nearly to an edge, 
but not quite, leaving a short bevel 1/32 
of an inch wide on the underside of the 
point. But in no case file to a point or 
thin wire edge. Do nearly all the filing 
on the underside of the teeth and see 
that they are all swedged at the points. 
File square across and see that they are 
all given an equal amount of set. 



Plan of Swing Saw 

When heavy logs are being sawn, a 
swing saw can be used to advantage, 
because the logs are in a stationary 
position while they are being cut. In 
using the swing saw, one end of the log 
is placed on the saw table and the other 
end of the log is placed on a trestle 
which is the same height as the saw 
table. 

Where a portable sawing device is 
desired, the swing saw unit is usually 
mounted on a low wagon gear. For sta¬ 
tionary work the saw frame is blocked 
up so that the saw table is about 30 
inches from the ground. 

In constructing the sawing unit, all 
parts of the frame should be well braced 
and rigidly constructed. The pull back 


device consisting of a tie strap, a 1*4- 
inch by -inch strap iron hinge, and a 
weight, is designed to hold the saw 
back firmly and to reduce pull as the 
saw is drawn through the log. A suitable 
weight can be selected for the pull back 
device and it must be securely attached 
to the tie strap and hinge.—W. Kalb- 
fleisch. 



END VIEW 



PLAN 


An Ice Saw 

I have used this ice saw for 11 years 
and it has given entire satisfaction. I 
use a 3-h.p. engine and a 30-inch saw, 

ICE SHOE 



pieces of the part carrying the saw. 
This allows you to tilt the saw up and 
down, according to the depth you want 
to cut. You go backwards while pulling 
the saw. Ice shoes can be made from 
flat iron, with slits cut in at an angle 
of %-inch and the points turned down 
for spikes. 

I cut the ice both ways and then cut 
about every five cuts with a cross-cut 
saw and split the balance out with a 
bar. The blade of the bar is two or 
three inches wide and tapered from 
jhalf-an-inch thick at the top to a thin 
edge. It is the wedging that splits the 
ice.—Lee Bussard, Wetasklwin, Alta. 


and can cut 12 inches deep. I used an 
old brake drum out of a model T Ford 
car for bolting the saw to, using two 
%-inch bolts which go through the 
saw and collar. The holes in the plat¬ 
form on which the motor is set has 
oblong holes so that the motor can be 
slid backward for tightening the belt. 
This assembly is mounted on the sleigh, 
shown at the top left. The weight is 
carried by a piece of %-inch iron pipe 
which passes through the holes in the 
runners of the sled and in the side 


Home-Made Saw Frame 

The sketch shows a steel pole saw 
frame with a swinging table which 
works very well. The frame is made of 
2 x 2 inch steel V 
angle Iron taken l4 . 
from an old seed 
drill. The table is 
made of l%xl%- 
inch angle iron 
taken from an old 
binder. The hooks 
are 2x14 -inch flat 
steel. The hooks 
should be made 
according to the size of blade used. For 
a 24-inch blade the hooks should be 
about 11 inches. The base is an old car 
frame about five feet long. The mandrel 
is made from an old drive shaft taken 
from an old Chevrolet car. The frame 
stands 6 ft. 6 in. high and is about 3 ft. 
« In. wide. 



SECTION 11 

Derricl<s / Hoists, Presses 



Sketch of the main features of Mr. Anderson’s home-made sawmill. 
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I Handy Farm Hoist 

; U handy hoist for raising heavy hogs 
; j butchering, or lifting the engine out 
i a car or tractor, can be made from the 


■ie/wy Screw Eye 
Sc/\ole chajn orRoo 



Three Types of Hay Stackers 

What isn’t home-made is home-assembled 


fcnt axle of a car, a cable or chain 
Bout six feet long, and a fence stretcher 
if block and tackle. It can then be 
l-ung from a tree, a heavy pole, or the 
feme of a building, and has enough 
Be swing to make it convenient 

Wagon Box Hoist 

IA wagon box or rack may be raised 
I lowered with this device. The wind- 
|ss pole should not be too big, say not 
lore than four inches in diameter 
lid at that it will raise the box two 
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feet for each turn. The cable or rope 
lasses through the pole. The hook is 
mortised into the pole and can be slipped 
Iver to catch the cable as shown. This 
folds the box after it has been raised, 
the handle should be loose in the hole 
fo that it can be slipped through from 
|ne end to the other. This shows only 
Ine end of the device as four ropes and 
Books are needed.—J. D. Jr., Marwayne. 

An Easily Moved Derrick 

| I find this three-legged derrick very 
Jiandy, since it has wheels instead of a 
crank and by lifting 
the small end it can 
be moved from one 
place to another on 
the wheels. The 
wheels are pinned 
through the roller 
shaft so that both 
revolve together. 
A small hook 
takes the end of 
the rope when the 
derrick is at 
work and the 
rope can be 
slipped off 
when moving 
so that it will 
not wind up A 
hook of -inch 
iron rod or a 
bit of rope can 
be used to 

I fasten one wheel to a leg and hold up 
a load after it has been lifted by the 
derrick. 


Horse Hide for Cleaning Stable 

In place of a stone boat to clean the 
iarn I use a large horse hide. Instead of 
mloading with a fork, I swing the horse 
iround and the hide rolls back over the 
load of manure. This device has been 
in use among ranchers for many years. 
>e only attachment necessary is to 
Inail a couple of 2x4’s together in front 
(•with the hide between them. Leave the 
tail on the hide to pull it around by. A 
|steer hide wi.ll do just as well as a horse 
hide.—T. G. Lanegraff, Dorintosh, Sask. 



T HE single pole hay stacker shown at 
the right is from drawings made by 
R. W. Peake and H. Chester of the 
Lethbridge Experimental Station. The 
sketches are so complete that but little 
text is necessary to explain them. The 
main pole is preferably a single pole 
but two poles may be spliced together 
as shown to make a minimum height of 
45 feet. The top of the pole should be 
not less than five inches in diameter. 
When a splice is used it should be six 
feet long, with the ends matched as 
uniformly as possible. 

The 20-ft. cross-arm has an average 
diameter of six inches and is suspended 
10 feet from the top. As shown in the 
diagram the cross-arm is in the posi¬ 
tion assumed when delivering the 
bundle on the stack; that is, at right 
angles to the base. Because the cross- 
arm must make a half turn to take hay 
from the wagon or on the ground, it is 
suspended by two chains that wind 
around the top of the pole. As the sling 
load of hay is raised clear of the stack, 
the chains unwind, the cross-arm re¬ 
turns to its normal position and the 
sling load is carried immediately over 
the stack. Part of the chains may be 
replaced by lengths of cable. 

One of the three guy wires passes 
over the stack. Three or four strands 
of No. 12 gauge galvanized wire are 
used or ordinary 2-strand fencing wire 
is satisfactory. The base is made of 
planks as shown or of stout poles. They 
are kept in position by stakes. Three 
8-inch heavy duty cable pulleys are 
used and two binding pulleys for the 
slings. A %-inch flexible cable 160 feet 
long will pick up a sling load from the 
ground. 

The middle illustration shows a 2- 
pole stacker. It is from sketches furn¬ 
ished by the Swift Current Experi¬ 
mental Station. In operation, one of 
the guy wires is slack. When the load 
is being elevated the guy wire coming 
over the stack is taut and its opposite 
slack; with the stacker leaning over 
the wagon. When the sling load is 
elevated, the guy-wire over the stack 
is pulled. This swings the stacker 
with the sling load over the stack 
until the opposite guy-wire is taut. 

There are two lifting systems 
shown in the diagram. The A sys¬ 
tem has a single double-block 
at the bottom into which both 
ends of the slings hook. The B 
system has two double blocks 
at the bottom. Each hooks in¬ 
to a ring at the ends of the 
slings. The latter system is 
preferable as it keeps the ^ 
load well packed while 
lifting and will lift the 
load higher than the A 
system. It gives the team 
a 4-to-l advantage 
Half-inch cable is usu¬ 
ally used. A good 
stacker will take a 
large 10x20 foot bas¬ 
ket rack load of 
over two ton at one 
lift. 

The guy cables 
are anchored at 
from 50 to 60 feet 
from the sill of 
the stacker. The cable which sub¬ 
ports the poles when they are over the 
stack must be quite strong to take the 



shock when the poles are swung over. 
A %-inch steel cable is sufficient; often 
an old cable of a larger size is used. 
The other guy-cable may be lighter. 
The load is driven in as close to the 
stacker as possible and the poles swung 
over it. In this position the poles are 
just past centre so that there is no 
danger of their swinging into the 
stack before desired. When the load 
is lifted and the poles swung over 
the stack, the load is tripped with 
the sling rope when it has 
reached the desired position. It 
is not necessary for the top of 
the poles to be over as far as 
the centre of the stack as the 
swing of the load permits 
considerable range in plac¬ 
ing the load. This stacker 
is easy to work and will 
lift a heavy load for mak¬ 
ing stacks as high as 40 
feet. 

At the bottom is shown 
a cable stacker. The 
A-shaped frames are 
usually made from 
poles. The purchased 
material consists of 
a reversible cable 
4 carrier, a double 
harpoon fork or 
grapple fork, or 
slings, 150 feet of 
%-inch galvanized 
steel clable on 
which the carrier travels and which if 
used for the end guys, 130 feet of man- 
ila carrier rope and necessary bolts, etc 
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Hay Unloading Derrick 

All over the country there must be 
many who are looking for some device 
to do the job of unloading hay, for 
different reasons; some to save work, 
some to save the leaves of alfalfa hay 
that are broken off in handling. 

This hay hoist does the job very 
satisfactorily and can be made at very 
little cost. The poles are made into a 
quadrangle with the top narrower than 



the bottom. The corners are well braced 
and the whole thing is bolted firmly 
together as shown in the illustration. 

The guy wires, made of a few strands 
of fence wire twisted together, are 
fastened on, the rope tied and the pulley 
fastened before the framework is raised. 

When the framework is raised, 
lengthen or shorten one guy wire so 
that the framework will be standing 
up straight when the ropes are lifting 
the slingful of hay off the load. 

Lengthen or shorten the other guy- 
wire enough to allow the top of the 
frame to fall to a position exactly over 
the centre of the place where you want 
the stack to be. The action is this; 

Drive the load of hay to position by 
the hoist. Hook the two pulleys, one in 
each end of the sling. Hitch the horses 
to the end of the long lifting rope, and 
drive them ahead. When all the slack 
in the rope is taken up and the weight 
comes on it the top of the framework 
will be pulled to the load as far as the 
guy-wires permit. As the slings leave 
the hay rack they will swing away from 
the load, the momentum will make the 
hoist fall toward the stack till stopped 
by the guy-wire. Pull the trip rope on 
the sling and down the hay falls right 
where you want it. 

Drive the horses back, pull down the 
slings and you are ready for the next 
load. 

Using a hoist like this it is possible 
to build a high stack beside the bam. 
This means one can put more hay in a 
small stackyard where it is handier for 
feeding. 


Carcass Hoist 

This is a real good butchering hoist 
with which one man can raise the 
heaviest hog or beef with ease. The 
%-inch rope must be long enough to 
reach the animal when the two ends 



are tied to the beam. Insert an inch- 
round iron rod through the cords of the 
animal, bring the rope around under 
the rod and with a piece of fork handle 
twist the rope round and round the rod. 
This raises the animal. When it is high 
enough drop a piece of board in behind 
the fork handle to anchor it. But do 
not let the fork handle slip. That would 
be dangerous.- 
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It’s the vitamins in the trough that count—not how much was put 
in the bag at the factory. Feeds may suffer considerable vitamin 
leakage ir there’s months of storage and rreight hauls between the 
factory and the feeder. But Victoria Fresh Feeds are strong in 
natural source vitamins because they’re actually manufactured 
close to home, at six points in Western Canada—only a short jump 
from factory to feed trough. 


VICTORIA 

GREENMELK CHICK STARTER 


Besides being fresh, Victoria chick starter contains only the 
highest quality ingredients with all the vital elements per¬ 
fectly mixed and correctly ground. So if you want clear-eyed, 
vigorous chicks, that live and grow faster, start feeding 
Victoria Greenmelk Chick Starter. 


VICTORIA PIG STARTER 


is enriched with Greenmelk, tender, 
young, unjointed cereal grass amaz¬ 
ingly rich in vitamins. It supple¬ 
ments the sows’ milk, accustoms 
sucklings to eat solids before they are 
weaned — helps avoid baby pig 
troubles at weaning time and for a 
month afterward. 


VICTORIA 
Calf Meal (Starter) 

has everything whole 


milk has—and it’s vita¬ 
min strong. Gives calves 
a real start in life—keeps 
them fast growing, 
sturdy, sleek and 
healthy. 


There’s a Victoria Feed for every need. 
Ask your Victoria dealer or McCabe agent. 


VICTORIA 

FEEDS-BALANCERS-MINERALS 

fftastUjfac&aed ^aedk daily by 


MCCABE BROS.GRAIN CO.LI? 

WINNIPEG • REGINA • EDMONTON 



Instructions for Making a Haystacke 

This one saved the day in a tight pinch last fall 



S OME time ago The Guide 
published an article. The 
Haystacker Saved the 
Day, telling how an aged 
farmer in the Swan River 
Valley, Manitoba, with the help 
of his daughter, saved a second 
crop of alfalfa by pressing into 
service a stacker he had used 
years ago in putting up prairie 
hay. We wrote for a descrip¬ 
tion of the construction of the 
haystacker and received in 
reply full information from Fay 



A. Stewart, the lady who helped out in 
the emergency, together with drawings 
and bills of material used. 

The base of this haystacker is a pair 
of timbers 6 or 8 by 12, and 24 feet long. 
Logs would do where they are available. 
They are held apart in front by a cross 
piece 4x4 and 12 feet long. There is no 
cross piece between them at the back or 
stack end as it would interfere with the 
stack. They are braced with two diagonal 
pieces of strong 2x6 stuff, bolted to the 
runners at each end and to each other 
in the middle as shown in the diagram. 

The next step in the construction is 
the frame work at the rear or stack end. 
The upright posts are two pieces of 4x4, 
14 feet high. Three or four crosspieces 
are bolted on as shown. For these, 2x6 
scantling, 12 feet long, are used. They 
are braced diagonally with two 2x6 
scantling 16 feet long. The pieces are 
thoroughly bolted to 
the uprights and 
bolted or nailed to¬ 
gether where they 
intersect as this 
adds to the rigidity 
of the frame. 

Now take the side 
view, shown in the 
diagram. A pair of 
centre posts is pro¬ 
vided, with a cross 



keeping the rope on that side clear of tl! 
framework. 

The floor is of inch stuff nailed on toi 
of the crosspieces between the timberl 
The load falls through the space be! 
tween the end of the floor and the 2x1 
crosspiece at the top end of the timberl 
which carries the pulleys. The low* 
end of the floor ends in the middle linl 
of the crosspiece supported by the shorl 
18-inch posts. 

From the lower edge of the floorini 
to the ground is a hinged apron, madl 
of the same material as the flooring 
This can be folded back when thl 
stacker is being moved or is not in usl 
Two or preferably three heavy stral 
hinges are used. When the load of hal 
is brought in with the sweep it is drawl 
up on this apron, which extends a fool 
or two beyond the lower end of the mail 
frame. 

The construction of the pusher fol 
elevating the hay, is shown in the circle. 
It is 14 feet long am 


piece across the top, to support the slide 
up which the hay is drawn. These posts 
are seven feet high. It would be well to 
brace these also. Near the front there 
is also a pair of short posts, 18 inches 
high, of 4x4 stuff, with a crosspiece. This 
crosspiece carries the lower ends of the 
floor boards and the upper edge of the 
folding apron, which is described below. 
There is also a brace from each end post 
to the crosspiece which is located on the 
frame as shown. Note by the photograph 
that these two braces meet at the upper 
end in the middle of the crosspiece. This 
gives greater rigidity to the frame. 

The main timbers of the sloping slide, 
which carry the load, are 32 feet long 
and should be 6x6 at least. Between 
them are the five crosspieces to carry 
the floor. These are 12 feet long and are 
bolted on under the timbers so that the 
timbers form sides for the slide. At the 
top of the sloping timbers a 2x6 cross¬ 
piece is firmly bolted across the top. It 
projects out on the side on which the 
horses pull. To it are attached the two 
top pulleys, the one on the projection 


is made of a 4x'i 
with triangular enl 
frames of 2-fool 
bases and upright! 
thoroughly braceoi 
Two S A -inch ropel 
are used. The lonl 
one, 80 feet long, i| 
on the side awal 
from the horses anil 
it is fastened to thl 


pusher with a wire loop. The shorter onej 
68 feet long, carries a hook at the bot] 
tom, so that it can be detached from 
the pusher. When the pusher is emptjj 
the rope is unhooked from it and it i| 
swung to the side out of the way ol 
the sweep. 

The ropes are carried from the pushe: 
up through the pulleys attached to thi 
top crosspiece. The long one is on toil 
of the frame and the short one, on thH 
pulling side, is clear of the frame. Thi; 
allows the ropes to come down to thi 
lower pair of pulleys clear of the frami 
work. 

The sweep of hay is swept up on tc 
the apron. The pusher is swung arounc 
behind it. The go-ahead signal is given* 
The team moves away sideways from the 
stacker. The load is pulled up the slide 
and dumped on the stack. 


Lift for Hay Rack 

Many designs for one-man rack lifter: j 
have been sent in. This one may not bej 
the quickest to operate but it is thel 
cheapest and simplest. It came from 1 


Auto Jack for Screw Press 


This shows how 
I used an ordinary 
screw type auto 
jack to secure the 
necessary pressure (tlLlt)Ci 
to glue a stiffen¬ 
ing rib on the 
under side of a 


small table top. It MC < 


can be used for 
almost any kind of 
glue work where 
pressure is re¬ 
quired and also 
l.for pressing 
I cheese, lard, etc.— 
I.W.D. 




needed is four posts, about six inches 
in diameter and seven or eight feet long, ' 
and two 15-feet poles. Holes about 10 
inches apart are bored in the posts at 
an angle. Bolts or hardwood pins may 
be used to support the poles. One corner 
is lifted at a time. It can also be used 
for lifting a wagon box. 
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THIS stacker, from plans put out by 
1 the Lethbridge Experimental Farm, 
akes considerable construction and 
building one should not be left till hay- 
ng time approaches. It possesses a 
■lumber of advantages not found in 
Either types. It is easily skidded from one 
ocation to another and since guy wires 
§ire not necessary, it is ready to be put 
o work at once. Either slings or hay 
ork can be used. Care should be taken 
bot to overload the slings unless the 


Braced Boom Hay Derrick 



stacker has been sturdily constructed. 

The following suggestions will be 
helpful in building the stacker: Metal 
parts found in salvage heaps, and dis¬ 
carded telephone poles can be used in 
the construction, but good quality poles 
should be obtained for the mast and 
boom. The mast should be at least 26 
feet long and is placed with the large 
end up. The braces running from the 
mast to the boom should be attached to 
the mast at the surface of the platform 
and not above it. This construction is 
necessary because the portion of the 
mast between the platform and the 
point of attachment of the cross braces 
must support all the weight exerted on 
the stacker. It follows that the greater 
the length of this 
section the more 
likelihood there 
will be of breaks 
occurring. 

The boom is a 
35-foot pole with a 
diameter of at 
least five inches 
at the small end 
The base may be 
constructed of 
poles o r squared 
timbers. It should 
not be any smaller 
than the dimen¬ 
sions shown on the 
attached plan as a 
smaller base might 
lack weight and so 
allow the stacker 
to upset. For the 
hoisting cable a 
5/16 or a %-inch 
flexible wire cable 
is desirable but a 
%-inch rope may 
be used. Heavy 
duty pulleys 
should be used 
throughout as it 
has been found 
that cheap, light 
weight pulleys will 
not last for more 
than one season. 


SECTION 12 


Hitches—Tractor and Horse 


Th ree-horse Evener 


Here are four different ways to make 
three-horse evener. Fig. 1-A shows 
how it can be done by using a short 
evener under the main evener with the 
end chained back to the king bolt. Fig. 

-B gives the detail of the short evener 
as attached to the pole. Fig. 2-A shows 
another method with straps bolted to 
the tongue, and Fig. 2-B the general 


Figure I B 

p ' 4 5/rap /ron 
-Bo// tf/fh countersunk top 


design of the neck yoke equalizer. Fig. 3 
utilizes a chain and pulley to give the 
single horse an even draft with the 
other two. In Fig. 4 notice that the 
main evener is in two parts pivoted on 
the draw bolt, while the draft all comes 
on the short rear evener. The measure¬ 
ments are all given, including the 
dimensions of the different eveners. 



Figure l-/> 


Poie- 


Cha/h or rod 
\ fastened around 
Jung bo/i 


Pulley equalize5 draft 
| so right horse pulls 
half os much as 
other two fc 



Pole —--O Figure ZB 

Heck yoke 
eguot/zer 



Figure -J 


'-f -——H-i— - K tF J Fbin evener in c/i 

Four different ways of making a three-horre evener. 



2-i'Hard wood 


figure-of. 


Hook-up for Tandem Discs 

Hook-up (Fig. 5) can be made by any¬ 
one the least bit handy with tools. A 
shows the forecarriages of the discs, B 
and C show the left disc and D and E 
the right disc, F is a logging chain, G an 
eight-feet oak evener and H another 


logging chain. The small drawing shows 
the clevis arrangement at each end of 
the spreader bar G. Adjustments to get 
proper alignment are easily made. In 
coupling up such an assembly three 
discs should overlap. This avoids ridging 
to some extent and you are sure of cut¬ 
ting all the land. Care will hare to be ex¬ 


ercised in turning comers so as not to 
get the chains caught in the lugs of the 
tractor. Take it all the way through it is 



Draw Bolt with KtY 


Fig. 5 

a fairly satisfactory outfit for tractors. 
Some misses will be made at the ends 
but these can be gone over when the 
field has been disced. When working 
on stony ground this is a satisfactory 
hook-up because when one disc strikes a 
stone the equalizer bar will swing and 
the obstructed disc is drawn over the 
stone rather gently then both discs swing 
into parallel position.—George W. Cald¬ 
well, Ridgedale, Sask. 



This is a tractor hitch for weeders or 
drag harrows that is the acme of simpli¬ 
city but which can be used only on quite 
level land. It was developed in Colorado 
and is recommended by the Montana 
authorities. A reader at Rouleau, Sask., 
writes that he has used this hitch suc¬ 
cessfully with drag harrows. He has a 
stay rod across from the middle of the 
cable to the draw bar. 

Fig. 7 (above right), is a three-imple¬ 
ment hitch, also a Montana design. It is 
a complete unit in itself and no addi¬ 
tional rear extension truck is needed. It 
is very flexible for use on uneven or 
rough ground. The tumbuckles are not 
essential. 

Fig. 8 (on the right), is a 10-horse hitch 
for a one-way from a drawing by Prof. 
Evan Hardy, of Saskatoon, It is so de¬ 
signed that the centre of the draft is in 
the centre of the eight-foot implement. 
The main doubletree is seven feet eight 
inches long with the clevis in the middle. 
Attached to it are two doubletrees, 50 
inches between clevises, divided 40 
inches and 10 inches for one and four- 
horse draft respectively. 



Above is a simple six-horse hitch for 
a drill or packer. The main doubletrees 
are seven feet six inches long, divided 30 
inches and 60 inches. The chain and 
pulley attachment is used. 

Below is a six-horse tandem hitch for 
a 14-inch gang. It and the one following 
are from drawings by Prof. Hardy. In 
this one the horses are three abreast 




top view 



REAR VIEW 


Fig. 7 



and the side draft is three inches. Note 
that the centre of resistance of the plow 
is 19 inches from the edge of the land 
while the centre of draft from the 
horses is 19 plus 3 or 22 inches. The 
main doubletree is 45 inches net, divided 
30 inches and 15 inches, while the single¬ 
trees are 30 Inches between centres. 

The last hitch shown is a seven-horse 
hitch for a 14-inch triple gang. The 
centre of resistance is 26 inches from 
the edge of the land and the side draft 
is 3% inches. On the main doubletree 
four horses pull against three and the 
division is 30 and 22% inches. On the 
outside doubletree two horses pull 
against one and the division is 20 and 
10 inches. The inside doubletrees are 28 
inches between centres of clevis holes. 



One of the important points in horse 
hitches is to have the draft properly 
distributed. It will be noted that the 
distance from the centre hole of the 
doubletree to the holes for the end 
clevises is inversely proportional to the 
number of horses pulling on each end. 
For example if two are pulling against 
one the division is 10 and 20 or 15 and 30. 
The number of horses multiplied by the 
distance from the centre in inches 
should be the same for both ends of 
the doubletree. 
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T HE response to the request of The draL 
Guide for designs of homemade elgh 
hitches for linking up two or more Ken 
horse-drawn machines behind a 
tractor was generous. Many sketches 
with explanations were re¬ 
ceived and four of them, of tractor drawbar 
particular value at this season, 
are published herewith. They 
have all been put to the test 
of practical use in the field and 
have given satisfaction. Other 
designs will be published in 
due course, including several pole slides here 
binder hitches. between- two zabi 


draw-bar. This leg should be about 


eight inches long.—, 
Kenzie Island, Ont. 


'. R. Duncan, Mc- 


Two-Drill Hitch 

Take two wagon wheels and 
a piece of timber wide enough 
for two drills (fig. 1). Then 
bolt the axles of a wagon to 
each end of the long pole or timber and 
put on the two wagon wheels. If you 
have not as many chains as are shown 
in the sketch you can use a long iron 
rod with a few links in each end so that 
the rod will not break. 

If you want to haul three drills, have 
the long timber one-third as long agatn 
and hitch the third drill on the left 
side using long tongues, while the drill 


TRACTOR HITCH / - 

* BeAwFORORiuy 

6 POl.e5 * WHEELS / 


SEED DRILL 



POLE Slides here. 


BE-fWEtM -two ZKb 5 



long 

WMLI POLE 
REST LOOSE 
INSIDE OF 

Bracket 


with the stub tongues Is hitched in the 
centre. In that case the long timber 
would have to be strengthened.—J. M. 
Holman, Lougheed, Alta. 


For 28 and 20-Run Drills 

This is a hitch (fig. 2) that we have 
used for several years with complete 
satisfaction. Our drills are 28 and 20-run 
and once when seeding breaking we 
adjusted an ordinary chain from the 
tractor draw bar to the frame of the 
front drill to steady it. They can be 
hitched very close as the wheels may 
rub the frame or running board on the 
comers without doing the slightest 
harm. The hitch is made of 4x6 beams 
joined by %x3-inch irons. — Harvey 
Bros., Flaxcombe, Sask. 


Frame Tractor Hitch 

Here is a sketch of a frame tractor 
hitch I have found to be quite satisfac¬ 
tory and simple to make rflg. 3). No 
wheels are necessary, but with a little 
alteration it could be changed into a 
truck with the addition of two wheels 
if desired. As shown, the frame work is 
composed of four 2x6 s 14 feet long for 
crosspieces and pieces of 4x6 each two 
feet long for the ends. The short pole 
is a five-foot 4x6. and the braces are two 
pieces of angle-iron each eight feet nine 
inches long. The machines are hitched 
to the frame by means of king bolts on 
which the tongues pivot. The poles slide 
between the two rear 2x6’s when turn¬ 
ing. The frame is attached to the tractor 
draw-bar by means of a ring and two 
clevises. An iron step or leg is fastened 
underneath the front 
end of the frame pole 
so that it doesn’t have 

to be raised to _I 

couple or uncouple L 

from the tractor X5V. 


Drill After Tiller 

The accompanying diagram (flg. 4) 
shows a very successful hitch for draw¬ 
ing a drill after a tiller. The drill is 
hitched behind the tiller as closely as it 
will work. Use a stub tongue in the drill 
about two or three feet long. On top of 
this put a 2x4 hardwood tongue (birch 
will do) that reaches to the frame of 
the tiller. Put a bolt through the 2x4 
and the stub tongue so as to form a 
pivot that will turn easily. 
of w a6on Fasten a U-shaped iron 

over the 2x4 to the frame of 
'ir) the tiller so that it will allow 

fl[<\ the 2x4 to slide freely. Hook 

stub !w.E a cable from the left comer 

on drill of the drill frame to the 

right comer of the tiller 
A frame and another from 

[I ) the right comer of the drill 

y ) frame to the left comer of 

•heel the tiller. The drill will 

then make short corners 
The drill we used is the 
same width as the tiller. 
We used this hitch last year and it 
worked perfectly. 

The diagram shows how the hitch is 
applied and from it any farmer will know 
Just how to go about making it. Very 
little new material is required for mak- 



Four, Five, Six and Eight-Horse Hitches 

How to make eveners For moderate-sized outfits 


T HE four-horse hitch shown in flg. 1 
is for a 14 or 16-inch sulky plow, 
with the teams strung out tandem 
and two of the horses walking in 
the furrow. This makes it easy to handle 
the horses. The hitch is in the true 
centre of the draft, eliminating side 
draft on the plow and reducing the 
power required. A 42-inch wagon 




mg the hook-up. — Carl A. Tatroe, 
Sedgewick, Alta. 


Cost of Tractor and Separator 

In the operation of a small threshing 
outfit, it will generally be found that 
the cost per day for a small separator 
will just about balance the cost of the 
tractor plus the cost of the fuel and oil. 

Thus it would be just about right for 
one partner to furnish the tractor with 
the repairs, oil, and fuel included; while 
the other furnishes the thresher and 
keeps it in repair. This might seem un¬ 
fair to the tractor to require it to fur¬ 
nish the oil and fuel, but generally the 
tractor will be used from two to four 
times as many days per year as the 
separator, thus decreasing very greatly 
the interest and depreciation costs per 
day for the tractor. If both partners 
s, work with the outfit, these would also 
^ balance. If only one goes with the 
7 v outfit, he should be paid an 
\ agreed wage per day, and 

\ this taken off before the 

- X-—remaining income is 

-I x. . divided equally —I.W.D. 



Here, in flg. 5, is an arrangement foi 
stringing three teams out tandem. Thf 
front evener is an ordinary one. Work¬ 
ing back the next one is 22% inchei 



long, divided 7% and 15 inches, with 
one horse pulling against two. On th< 
next one, three horses pull against ont 
and the division is 7% and 22% inches 
Then these four pull against one with 
the next evener, 4% and 18 inches 
Finally the five pull against the sixth 


evener is used in the lead and the chain 
is long enough so that the wheel team 
will not bump their knees on the lead 
evener. The hitch works equally well on 
a wagon and can be used on a binder. 
On the wagon, buckstraps and tie 
chains should not be used. Use lines on 
both lead and wheel teams. 

Fig. 2 shows how to make a simple 
five-horse abreast evener. The main 
evener is 78 inches between clevis holes. 
To it are hitched two eveners 45 inches 
leng, divided nine inches and 36 inches 
since the middle horse has to pull 
against the other four. A space of six 
inches is left between these two eveners. 
The iron rods are made long to bring 
the middle horse as far forward as the 
others. 


-- JC -*- 36 -j 

'Mam C/evk 


A five-horse tandem evener is shown 
in fig. 3. The rear evener is divided six 
and nine inches, as shown at A. since 
the lead team pulls against the other 
three horses. The middle horse of the 
wheel three pulls against the two out¬ 
side wheel horses. To equalize the draft 
between these three horses two pairs of 
steel bars are bolted on the wooden 
evener at the outer end as shown at B. 
but left to swing freely. The division of 
the bars is nine and 18 inches. The rear 
whiffletrees are 28 inches long and the 
front ones 30 inches. The evener for the 
lead team C, is 36 inches long. The cable 
or chain, D, is just long enough to pre¬ 
vent interference. 


In the six-horse tandem evener, fig. 4, 
the long evener, A-C, is 56 inches be¬ 
tween clevis holes and is divided evenly, 
with B in the exact middle. The rear 
evener, E, is 30 inches long, divided 10 
and 20. The singletrees are all 28 inches 
long, and the doubletrees the same 
length, 28 inches. 





which is given an advantage of 22% 
inches to 4% inches. The advantages of 
tandem hitches are that they are cooler 
on the horses and side draft is not a 
problem. 

Finally we have an eight-horse hitch 
in flg. 6, where the horses are arranged 
four and four. There is little side draft 
and only one chain or cable is required 
Note, where the main hitch is con¬ 
nected with the plow, that short chains 
making a crotch extend back to small 
clevises to facilitate turning the plow at 
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the corners. The lines go to the lead 
horses but a short strap is attached 
from the bits of the two outside rear 
horses to the lines. Lead lines extend 
from the bits of the rear horses to the 
singletrees of the lead horses. The 
lengths used in making the eveners are 
all shown clearly in the illustration 
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Tandem Plow Hitch 

Someone asked for a hitch for hauling 
t two-furrow plow behind a three-fur- 
■ow tractor plow. I have used these im- 
foi dements by attaching a cable or long 
’h< :hain from the left-hand side of the 
■It. ,ractor draw bar through a ring wired to 
le: he left beam of the three-furrow plow, 
hrough a clevis bolted to the tongue of 
he two-furrow plow and through to the 
^ Iraw clevis of the second plow. If it is 
lesired to hitch the two-furrow plow up 
iloser to the three-furrow plow discard 
,he wood tongue and make a V-shaped 
levise from angle iron to haul and 
;uide the two-furrow plow. If both 
ilows are the power-lift type the usual 
j urns can be made on the headlands, 
otherwise it will not be possible to make 
ihort turns at the ends of the fields — 
r.N.S., Cadogan, Alta. 


Steers from Chain 

th This tractor hitch for two binders 
h< .akes only a few pieces of flat iron and 
n< i 14-foot logging chain. The diagram 
2 s ;hows how it is attached to a McCor- 
th nick-Deering tractor, but of course it 
3s ;an be hitched after other makes. 

A crossbar is bolted to the drawbar 
>f the tractor behind the differential. 
This crossbar is drilled in the centre 
md a stout piece of flat iron about 
hree feet long is drilled and bolted 
to the crossbar and the side hole in the 
tractor drawbar. This being on an angle 
will enable the tractor to follow the 
grainside while the first binder takes 
;he full swath. 

In place of the tongue in the first 
ainder a stub pole about two feet long, 
with flat clevises on the end for hitching 
to the tractor, replaces it. 

The second binder also has a two- 
foot stub tongue. The hitch for the 
horses is left on this binder; only the 
:veners removed. A logging chain at 
least 14-feet long is attached in place 



Using Steering and Spreading Bars 

When two binders are hitched behind 
a tractor there is considerable side draft. 
Do not expect too much from a home¬ 
made hitch in keeping the comers 
square. They should be made somewhat 
round. 

The hitch on the first binder must be 
well braced as it has to pull the second 
binder. It is advisable to take the truck 
off the first binder as it simplifies turn¬ 



ing the comers. The rear binder is 
drawn by a chain or cable which is 
fastened to the front binder at A. The 
chain passes under the frame and 
almost directly under the sprocket 
which drives the canvas. It is held 
down by a block so it will not interfere 
with the sprocket and should be held 
in place by a ring or wire loop at B, to 
prevent it swinging at the corners. 
It is fastened to the rear binder frame 
approximately at C. The entire length 
of the chain is nearly 18 feet when the 
binders are spaced properly. 

The success of the hitch depends on 
getting the binders spaced properly and 
on having the steering bars the right 
length. The length is given at GF. The 
length of the spacer bar must be ad¬ 
justed to have the rear binder cut nearly 
the full swath. It is about seven feet 
long. The length of the spacer bar will 
vary according to the angle the trucks 
make when turning. This varies with 
different makes of binders. 

The spacer arm hinges at both ends, 
where it is fastened to the steering bar 
and to the stub tongue of the rear 
binder track. The steering bar can be 
clamped to the frame of the front 
binder with U-bolts at H and G. A 
straight grained 4x4, or a strong piece 
of angle iron will serve for steering and 
for spacer bars. 

Occasionally it is necessary to weight 
the rear binder track with sand bags.— 
Orval Hesla, Lajord. Sask. 


Two Mowers Behind Tractor 

This illustration shows a simple 
hitch for drawing two mowers. A hard¬ 
wood scantling, 3x4, is clamped to the 
front mower. A fir 4x4 would do as 
well. On the end of it a flat iron bar 



carries the stub tongue of the rear 
mower. An iron bar, passing over the 
axle, is bolted to the tongue and to 
the scantling to hold it up. The stub 
tongue of the front mower extends 
three feet in front of the cutter bar. To 
prevent side swing a chain or cable 
runs from the drawbar of the tractor 
to the bar which hitches to the rear 
mower. By placing the two mowers 
in their proper relative positions the 
length of the different parts of the 
hitch can be readily calculated. 


Safer Binder Hitch 

Here is a diagram of a simple at¬ 
tachment to the tractor drawbar for 
hooking up the binder, which has 
stopped split binder tongues for us. The 
V-shaped attachment shown makes 



possible a sharp, right-angled turn, and 
a neater job of cutting the field. The 
attachment is made from strap iron a 
little lighter than the drawbar, such as 
a heavy wagon tire.—I.W.D. 


Belgian Stooking Fork 

This is a simple contrivance which 
saves much stooping while stooking, 
and is helpful particularly to old men 
who go out to do their bit in the harvest 



field. The middle tine is taken out of a 
three pronged fork and the outer two 
are bent to form hooks. A short handle 
is used. The idea came from Belgium.— 
Camiel De Decker, Montmartre, Sask. 


o ne-Way Behind Binder 


of the eveners. The chain is then 
passed under the first binder and held 
in place by a clevis and ring fastened 
to the frame of the binder where the 
truck of the binder is attached to the 
binder proper. 

On the stub tongue of the second 
binder is a flat iron 2V 2 feet long bolted 
to the front end of it, with the other 
end bolted to the chain. This iron steers 
the track of the second binder. It ad¬ 
justs the swath by turning the binder 
in or out. A study of the diagram will 
clarify how it works. In turning 
corners turn the tractor when the first 
binder is two or three feet out of the 
grain. 

If the field is very hilly or irregular 
and the second binder has a tendency 
to go off its course a contrivance for 
steering it can be made, Fig. 2. We 
have used this hitch on hilly land and 
on quite small fields. 

To move the outfit remove the chain 
from the front frame of the first binder 
and attach it to the rear part of the 
frame. The chain on the second binder 
is attached to the end of the stub 
tongue. This makes the two binders 
follow each other.—John Gress, Vis¬ 
count, Sask. 


This illustration is from a leaflet 
issued by the extension department of 
the Manitoba department of agricul¬ 
ture. 

It is quickly and easily 
constructed by extending 
a chain from the tractor 
drawbar to a point on the 
rear of the one-way disc 
that is directly in front 
of the stub tongue of the 
binder when the latter is 
in the correct operating 
position. At this point a 
pulley should be solidly 
bolted so that the chain 
may run on it, as it will 
do on the corners. Carry 
the chain back to the stub 
tongue, but first passing 
it through the U guide 
bolted on the rear of the 
disc frame, as shown in the picture. 
This guide gives more positive control 
on comers. The chain can be secured 
to the track at the base of the stub 
tongue. 

It might be necessary on some makes 
of one-way discs to raise the pulley a 


short distance above the frame to allow 
the chain to clear the framework. This 
can be done by bolting an L-shaped 


standard to the frame and supporting 
it with braces. The pulley can be 
secured to the top by means of a clevis 
arrangement. Using this hitch it is not 
necessary to run the chain back through 
the guide, the binder following satis¬ 
factorily from the pulley. 



You Feel Like 


Working in 

WALKER’S 

There’s something 
about the fit, the 
cut, the iron wear 
of Walker’s Work 
Garments that 
make you want to 
whistle while you 
work. 

Because Walker’s 
Work Garments are 
longer - we aring, they 
save you money and 
help the war effort 
by conserving ma¬ 
terial. 

For comfort, style, 
and durability . . . 

1Buy 

WALKER’S 

WORK GARMENTS 



The Clothes that Make the Working 
Man! 

Manufactured, by 


THE AMERICAN PAD & 
TEXTILE COMPANY, 


Chatham, Ontario 



CHICK 

TABLETS 


They're Floated I 

These Chick Tablets 
are radically differ¬ 
ent and superor to 
other chick drinking 
water preparations. 
They make the water 
safe and tone up the 
chicks. 



P ratts , 


PIK-NO-MOR 

Stops Cannibalism 



This preparation stops 
cannibalism, and toe, 
feather and vent pick¬ 
ing. Stops bleeding and 
starts healing. Simply 
smear Pik-No-Mor on 
one out of every ten 
chicks. Works for adult 
fowls, too. 


AVOID COCCIDIOSIS 



(Bloody Diarrhea) 

with 



C-KA-GENE 


This exclusive discovery of the 
Pratt laboratories replaces ineffec¬ 
tive “cures” and “preventatives.” 

It is a combination of drugs that 
build up and establish a natural 
resistance to bloody coccidiosis. It 
is Laboratory-tested 92% to 100% 
effective. STOP large losses this 
year by reeding C-Ka-Gene (114 
lbs. to 100 lbs. feed) 10 days be¬ 
fore putting birds outside, then 
continuing daily feeding for four 
weeks. 

PRATT FOOD CO. OF CANADA LTD. 

GUELPH, ONTARIO 
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more can be made into a 
handy hand cultivator by 
chiselling it into the shape 
indicated by the dotted! 
When the young 
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Small Implements 


handle, and its angle with the blade 
should be that best suited to the man 
who uses it oftenest.—Percy H. Wright, 
Moose Range, Sask. 

Garden Time Saver 


Vw.-J// llnes ' 

h / plants are just above the 
j ground a person can hoe 
them on both sides of the 
row and stir up the soil around and 
between them.—Bernard Schick, Car¬ 
mel. Sask - 

■ ' ^Improvised Garden Hoe 

This is a home- 

_made garden tool 

which I have 
proved myself to 
be very handy and 
useful, at the same time being cheap and 
easy to make. Take a piece of strap iron 
and bend it in the manner shown. Then 
fasten it to the handle. Sharpen the 
blade oh both sides and work the hoe 
backward and forward. A big patch can 
be hoed in a short time.—Henry A 
Jantz, Langham, Sask. 

Briar Cutter 

To make a briar cutter 
get a worn-out mower blade 
and cut off a length that 
has four sections or teeth. 

Rivet this to the eye of a 
scuffler hoe, or weld it to 
the blade of an old grubbing 
hoe. Sharpen the knives ^ 5 1 |J 
with a file or emery and ESWrom’« 
you have a good tool to cut M£>WER B1ADE 
briars as well as an excellent fire-fight 
ing tool. 

Rake from Fork 

Needing a rake about the 
workshop I got an old fork / / 
with five tines, heated the U 
tines and bent them over in 7 
a curve so that all the points fpJl 
were in line. Then I found '\jupt] 
that the rake was also useful \£// 
in cleaning up the yard or 
cleaning stables . 1 


A Harrow For a Dollar 

This little harrow costs but little and 
can be used for cultivating between the 
rows of garden stuff or potatoes. It 
could be so constructed as to straddle 
the rows when the stuff is small by 
raising the hinges with blocks. Use 

Home-made Push Hoe 

Following the lead of a Manitoba or- 
chardist, I have designed and tried out 
plow half a dozen push hoes of various 

angles, shapes and sizes. The one I like 
best, and intend to use henceforth, is 
opike* light and not too wide, quite pointed, 

™ and with strongly sloping sides, though 

four-inch spikes as they are much blunt on the very tip. The long slope 

heavier than the 3%-inch spikes gen- gives one a chance to cut through even 

erally used around the farm. Old plow stout weeds with little force, and the 

or cultivator handles can be used, but blunted end enables one to hit square- 

if none are available they can easily be 
shaped out of some 2x2 stuff. The little 
affair will save a lot of hoeing. 

A Wheel Hoe 

The knife of this 
cultivator was made 
from 8X1 old car 
spring, shaped and 
tempered by a 
Xjl blacksmith. The 

handles were made 
from 2x2 banister stock. The braces are 


ordinary band iron. When laying out 
the garden have the rows of vegetables 
a little wider than the cultivator blade 
so that you have to go down the row 
only once for each cultivation.—A. T. 
Gossen, Hepburn, Sask. 


SCALLOPED BREAD K.N I F E. 


TrtlW 
STRAP 
IRON > 


A very conveni¬ 
ent device for hoe¬ 
ing between gar¬ 
den plants is made 
from an old scal¬ 
loped bread knife. 
It eliminates hand 
weeding which is 
very tedious. Drill¬ 
ing holes in the 
blade about three 
or four inches 
apart. Take a piece 
of thin strap iron and make two holes 
to correspond with those in the blade. 
Note the angle of the strap iron in 
diagram. The bread knife blade is now 
attached to a handle about four inches 
long. This hoe is used by moving it back 
and forth, just as though cutting bread, 
as you move along the rows.—A.P., 
on upon a particularly stubborn plant. Dallas, Man. 

The metal from the feeder knives of a 
grain separator makes very good ma¬ 
terial for a push hoe. No trouble should 
be spared to obtain a good, smooth 


Blade 


iMfJDLE 


rivets 


MANOlt- 


SCUFFLE 
HOE 
EYE ^ 


New Use For Old Hoe 

An ordinary garden hoe which is 
worn out and will not work well any 


Yes Sir! With a Checking Over 
and Maybe a New Part He’ll be 
— Good As New!” ———^ 


Brush Hook from Shovel 

An old shovel of 
the round nosed type / 

can be made into a n 'I 

useful brush hook for V, '^ 77 —Li 

clearing land along 
fence rows and sim¬ 
ilar work. The blade is cut away as 
shown by the dotted lines and the 
resulting sickle is sharpened. It makes a 
useful tool. - 

Brush Axe from Rolling Coulter 

Take an old rolling coulter from a 
gang plow, heat it and halve it. Next 
drill two holes as shown in the illustra¬ 
tion. From two pieces of 1 Vi -inch iron 
make two loops for the handle. Make 
the handle, bowed as shown, and saw a 
slot in it for the straight end edge of the 


4-SQUARE SERVICE 

HELPS KEEP YOUR 
COLEMAN APPLIANCES 
IN FIGHTING TRIM 


It’s good business anytime to look after your 
farm equipment. In wartime when new equip¬ 
ment is scarce it is more than good business— 
it is essential. 


See your local hardware man. Perhaps his service depart 
ment can help you. 


blade to get greater firmness. Then rivet 
the loops on as shown. The cutting edge 
of this axe, being wide and thin, cuts 
many kinds of brush or even small trees 
much better than an ordinary axe. Two 
or three may be cut off with a single 
stroke. I have used this axe myself, and 
a neighbor cut nearly 200 acres of 
-Theodore Troitsky, 


If you cannot get local service, send any Coleman appliance 
that needs reconditioning to the nearest Service Depot 
listed below with whatever information is necessary. 


brush with it. 
Springdale, Alta. 


Write direct to Toronto for information about any 
Coleman service problem. Describe the appliance and 
tell us about it. We’ll reply promptly and send you a 
special service chart and price list. 

Mail coupon or ask your dealer for FREE service 
booklet which tells how to keep Coleman InEfen 
equipment on the job. /JEBQSi 


Steering Wheel Auger 

A car steering wheel 
placed on the common 
post hole digger will 
greatly improve it, 
especially when it is 
necessary to make a post j 

hole near another post, 
as the ordinary type of 
handle has a tendency I 

to get caught and often 
results in the injury of I ! 
the operator’s hands. I j 

The drawing is quite self | | 
explanatory. If the hole O, 

In the steering wheel is \ •- 
too big a bushing will 
remedy this. 

Shovel from Ford Fender 

That perpetual rattle from a Model 
T fender can be converted into a sturdy 
fire shovel. I think 
the illustration is 
sufficient without 
xllll I any instructions 

how to make it.— 

FIR6 SHOveL W m. Kowalchuk. 


HOLE 


Factory Operated 
Service Depots 


•VANCOUVER 
550 Richards St. 

•CALGARY 
1020 Second St. E. 

•WINNIPEG 
58 Victoria St. 

•TORONTO 
9 Davies Ave. 

•MONTREAL 
726 Notre Dame 
St. W. 


THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO., LTD. 

Dept. FW, Toronto, Canada. 

Please send FREE copy of 12-page booklet, “How to Make 
Your Coleman Appliance Work Like New.” 


Name 


Address 
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SECTION 14 


Building, Carpentry, Concrete 


O many requests have come to The 
Guide for information on the Cott¬ 
le struction of log houses and other 
' buildings that we reproduce here- 
§ith instructions written for The Nor’- 
est Parmer some years ago by V. W 
-orwood, well known authority on farm 
>oi I 01116 construction. 
v e I The first thing to do after the site is 
to licked is to get a corner. To lay the 
nc j Raiding square use the simple rule 
ad Inown as the 3, 4, 5 rule and by using a 
3n common multiple it can be increased to 
; n Iny length, say by 2—gives 6, 8, 10. 
i^eRt one comer of your budding set a 
oe I 
in 
A 



■nason’s square and stretch a line each 
Ryay from the corner, following the 
Tquare sides; then on one line measure 
R>ff three feet and on the other measure 
pour feet; adjust the two points so 
measured that the distance between 
|them will measure exactly five feet. 

In fig. 3, the notching of floor beams 
Jinto sills is shown, floor beams being at 
two-feet centres. These beams are hewn 
on top. The construction of a notched 
log wall is shown in fig. 1. The construc¬ 
tion is as follows: The first log is in 
place. The log above should be marked 
for the cut on its under side to fit over 
the log below. On long logs six-inch 
nails or pins should be driven in to 
prevent the log from springing—and if 
the log is not straight, a cut from a 
crosscut saw will allow it to be sprung 
into position. In laying the logs the butt 
end of one should be laid alternate to 
' the small end of the other, so that the 
logs will be kept level. Often the doors 
| and window frames are put in place 
and the logs spiked to the frames. An- 


oof / 

LOG FITTING 

other way is when heights of doors and 
windows are reached to make two saw 
cuts in the logs at the proper width to 
give a starter for sawing. 

The trouble in log wall construction, 
unless the logs are squared, is to get 
the upper logs to fit snugly over the 
under log. There is a gap to be filled 
with plaster or moss—a poor construc¬ 
tion. In fig. 2, is a method which gives 
a snug joint. When the log is notched 
approximately to its position lay it on 
the wall. A wide crack will be between 
the two. Take a piece of wood about the 
size of the crack with a pencil on top. 
With the piece of wood follow the top 
side edge of the under log on both 
sides. The pencil will mark the irregu¬ 
larities of the under log on the top one. 
A scribing tool like the one shown can 
be purchased or made. Cut to this line, 
adjust the log; cut out until it rests 
snugly over the upper log. Put moss on, 
making an air-tight joint. 

Fig. 4 shows dove-tailed construction 
with jamb logs rabbeted and the logs 
tenoned into them. This construction 
can be used on a round log construction 

FLOOR BEAM$ AT 2 FT CENTERS 
OG SILL 
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FLOOR. BEAMV 
FRAMING 


Measure for the length of wall log and 
lay on the wall; on this measure for 
depth of jamb rabbet. Saw this piece 
out; put tenon into rabbet, then go to 
corners and mark the length and where 
the corners fit into under piece, saw 
and bevel to make dove tail. Fit this log 
into place. If your log is square it will 
rest on the lower log. If round you will 
use the method shown in fig. 2. Bore 
holes through log when in place and 
drive hardwood pins to hold logs. The 
construction of the roof with poles for 
rafters would be carried out by notching 
as in fig. 1. 

The Hudson Bay log house is another 
type which is more easily and quickly 
put up. Spike together two two-inch 
planks, one as wide as the diameter of 
the logs to be used, the other two inches 
wider, the planks as long as the building 
is to be in height from foundation to 
plate. Set up a pair at each corner with 
the point of the “V” placed so as to be 
exactly where the inside of the corner of 
the building is to be. Cut logs in exact 
lengths, place between the upright 
corners and spike through the planks 
into the log ends. Set up plank frames 
for door and window openings and spike 
firmly to the ends of the logs. For plate 
use a log or pole about four feet longer 



than the length of the building to pro¬ 
vide for a two-foot projection at each 
end. Use poles for rafters. Spike a 
plank securely to each of the four 
rafters that are to hold up the gable 
ends. Cut end logs the proper slant and 
hold them In place by spiking through 
the plank and into the ends of the 
gable end logs. Roof with sheathing, 
shingles, or ready roofing. Floor to suit 
requirements. If concrete is not used 
for foundation, a log will serve, but con¬ 
crete is best. Five or six-inch spikes are 
used to secure the corners. To finish oft 
the corner, an upright log fitted Into 
the “V” gives a better appearance but 
doesn’t add anything to the strength 
of the comer. Buildings of this con¬ 
struction will stand for years. 

The simplest type of log building is 
the one made of small logs or good sized 
poles and with notched comers. There 
is no trouble putting up a building of 
this construction except to see that the 



by using the method in fig 2. The jamb 
logs are grooved about 3x3 inches by 
boring holes with an auger and chisel¬ 
ing between to take out rabbet. Into this 
the wall log is tenoned. Erect these logs. 


How to Frame a Frame House 


T HE illustrations, figs. 1, 2 and 3, 
show cross sections of the wall of 
a two-story house and fig. 4 shows 
a cross section of the roof and 
wall where they join a one and a half 
story house. 

Beginning at the bottom, fig. 3, note 
that the wall plate is imbedded in the 
concrete and is flush with the out¬ 
side. The bottom plate, to 
which the studding is 
nailed, is directly above 
it. This brings the 
sheeting and siding 
outside the perpendi¬ 
cular line formed by 
the outside of the 
basement wall and 
the outer edge of the 
studding. The mud 



For the upstairs ceiling two types of 
insulation are available. If bulk insula¬ 
tion is used all that is necessary is to 
lath as in fig. 1, directly on the joist or 
rafters, between which the insulation is 
placed. If blanket or sheet insulation is 
preferred, the construction is as in fig. 4 
with strapping used to hold the insula¬ 
tion and to take the lath. 

Fig. 5 shows how an opening for a 
window is framed. If the opening is for 
a door the trimming is the same except 
that the side studs come down to the 
floor. Where two-light windows are used 


Fig.1 




notches fit fairly snugly over the log 
they contact with and that the logs are 
laid with the notch down instead of up, 
this to shed rain and keep the comer 
from rotting. No foundation other than 
logs or blocks is used as a rule for 
buildings of this type. 

For plastering a log wall use one part 
each of lime and sand, or one of 
cement to two of sand. To keep the 
mortar in position drive small nails into 
the logs at four-inch centres and stag¬ 
gered. Another method of keeping 
mortar from sliding off a log Is to nail 
small strips, often willow limbs, on the 
logs just under where they meet. 


sill, which should be at least 
6x8 inches or better still 8x8 
Inches, is not shown in the 
drawings. It carries the in¬ 
side ends of the ground 
floor joists and its ends are imbedded in 
the basement wall while it is supported 
inside the basement by one or more 
posts. A vital point regarding 
these posts is that the con¬ 
crete basement floor should 
not be brought up around 
them. If it is they will rot and 
disastrous settling will result. 

They should be on a concrete 
base which is built up four 
Inches above the level of the 
basement floor. Fig. 2 

After the joists are in posi¬ 
tion put on the rough flooring. 

All the bottom plates, both of walls and 
partitions, are placed on top of the 
rough floor. The outside finish 
at this point is a thickness of 
sheeting, preferably shiplap, a 
base board and drip cap and 
above that the siding. Two 
thicknesses of building paper, 
the inner one white and the 
outer one tar paper, are placed j/i 
under the siding. Where the i 
framework sits on the base- | 
ment wall both outside sheet¬ 
ing and base board with the 3 
paper between, are brought 
down well below the wall plate. 

With the beam filling added you have 
a warm, windproof Job. 

The inner finish shows a 
thickness of shiplap siding on 
the studding. It is covered with 
two thicknesses of white build¬ 
ing paper, then strapped and 
lath and plastered. Instead of 
building paper on the sheeting, 
felt or sheet insulation can be 
used. The walls between the 
studding may be filled with 
shavings, moss, or other bulk 
Insulation material. 

At fig. 2, is shown the wall 
at the first floor ceiling. A 1x4- 
Inch ribbon is let into the 
studding to support the joists, rjtf] 

The gains are made in the fljR 
studding before they are put 
Into position. 

Fig. 1 shows the construe- Fig. 6 
tion where the roof rests on 
the wall. The ceiling joists are 
carried out the width of the eave to sup¬ 
port the rafters. The frieze board is 
nailed in place and the siding finishes 
up to it. The soffit may be plain board 
or V-joint. The facia is nailed on the 
end of the ceiling joint. It takes the 
eavetrough and projects down about %- 
Inch below the soffit. A layer of white 
building paper, 
covered with a 
layer of tar paper 
goes on beneath 
the shingles. 


Fig. 4 shows the 
construction of a 
story-and- a - half 
house where the 
roof meets the 
walls. The collar 
ties are 2x4 Inches 
and are nailed to 



Fig. 4 


the opening Is trimmed 
seven inches wider in 
the clear than the width 
of the glass to allow for 
the sash, the window 
frame and some play for 
plumbing the frame. The 
depth of the openings 
are the depth of the two 
panes of glass plus nine inches to allow 
for the sash and the top and sill 
of the window frame. The trlm- 
med opening is of double 2x4’s 

-=X all round to give wood for nailing 

FIRST FLOOR the finish to. In cutting the studs 
additional allowance of 3% Inches 


Li 


has to be made for the top and bottom 
trimmers. From where the bottom cut 
is made to the top of the finished stool 
is about seven inches. 

When trimming an opening for an 
outside door leave it four Inches more 
in height and about three Inches greater 
in width than the dimensions of the 
door. In addition 3V 2 inches must be 
allowed when cutting for the 
height, to allow for the double 
trimmer. 

Fig. 6 shows a cross-section of 
a two-light window. It Includes 
the outside and inside finish. 

The details of the construction 
of a window frame are shown in fig. 7. 
The inside of the frame Is four Inches 
wider tnan the glass. 

The head, and the 
sill at the shoulder, 
are cut % -inch longer 
than this as each end 
is let Into the side % 
inch. The sill is given 
sufficient pitch to 
drain the water off. 

The depth, inside 
measurement, is six 
inches more than the 
depth of the two glass 
panes. 

In fig. 7 the detail 
is shown. Imagine 
one side of the as- 


?! 



Fig. 5 
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the rafters. The soffit is on the angle 
of the roof though outlooks may be 
nailed in and the soffit put on the level. 
If it is, returns have to be worked in at 
the corners of the building. 


sembled frame to be sawn through after 
being nailed in position and that you 
are looking down on the cross-section, 
which is shown In the middle of the cut. 
The 2x4 is the studding in the wall, 
which is usually double. The frame 
Is held in position by being nailed to the 
studding through the blind stop. The 
top sash fits between the blind stop and 
the parting stop and the lower sash 
slides between the parting stop and the 
window stop. Outside the blind stop the 
outside casing is shown. The side Jamb 
projects in past the studding far enough 
to allow for the sheeting, strapping and 
lath and plaster. The plaster, therefore 
finishes flush with the frame so that 
the inside casing lies 
flat with the plaster. 

The cellar frame is 
the easiest of the out¬ 
side frames to make. 

The details are shown 
in fig. 8. The amateur 
carpenter had better 
take his measure¬ 
ments direct from the 
sash. Be sure that 
the sides fit in between the head and 
sill so that the frame will stand up 
under the weight that may be put on It 
by the building above. It is rabbetted as 
shown to take the sash on the Inside 
and the storm sash or screen on the 
outside. 
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How to Frame a Roof 

Directions for cutting common, hip and jack rafters 


B EFORE undertaking to frame a 
roof, make a fence for your steel 
square. Take a piece from a com- 
. mon board two inches wide and 
three feet long. Run a gauge line down 
the middle of the edges and with your 
rip saw run a kerf down from each end, 
leaving about 10 inches of solid wood in 
the middle of the fence. The blade of 
the square is inserted in one kerf and 
the tongue in the other. Small screws 
inserted in the fence will clamp it 
securely to the square. 

Fig. 1 shows how the fence is attached 
to the steel square and illustrates also 
how the square is applied to the rafter 
in getting perpendicular and horizontal 
cuts. The tongue of the square is on the 
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Fig. i. Framing 
a rafter with 

fence on square. ■ - - . 

left and the heel cut, when the rafter is 
in position, is exactly up and down. On 
the right is the blade of the square, 
shown as it is applied in making the 
plate cut, that is the part of the rafter 
which rests on the level plate of the 
building. 

When you start to frame your roof, 
first pick out a straight scantling to 
make a pattern rafter. Be sure you have 
it framed right and then mark all the 
other common rafters from it. Draw a 
line down the middle of the dressed side. 
Ihframing the rafter always work from 
this line. 

Here is a handy thing to know in 
getting the middle of a board or scant¬ 
ling that has an odd width. Put your 
square and rule on it at an angle until 
X£U get a measurement that can be 
easily divided in two. The scantling will 
be about 3% inches in width. Angle 
your ruler on the face with the end of 
the rule at one 
edge and the 
four-inch mark 
at the other. 
Then tick off a 
point at the two- 
inch mark and 
there you have 
the exact middle, 
haven’t you? 

The pitch of 
the roof is im¬ 
portant. Houses 
are usually 



Fig. 2. Rafters for 
third-pitch and half- 
pitch roofs. 


framed with half-pitch roofs. In this 
case the rise or the height of the peak 
above the level of the plates is one-half 
the width of the building. In carpenter’s 
language, the rise is the same as the 
run. 

In getting the cuts the 12-inch mark 
is used on both the tongue and blade of 
the square. A common pitch used on 
small buildings is the one-third pitch. 
Both pitches are shown in fig. 2. In 
this case the rise is eight inches for 
each foot of run; the eight-inch mark 
is used on the tongue, still using the 
12-inch mark on the blade. The tongue 
gives the upright cuts and the blade 
the horizontal ones. 

Since we are dealing with house roofs 
we will assume that the half-pitch is 
Used. Adjust the fence on the square so 
®at the 12-inch marks on both blade 
and tongue come exactly on the centre 
lines you have marked. First mark the 
heel cut, as shown also in fig. 1. if the 
projection of the roof is one foot, then 
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Fig. S. Measuring a rafter by the step method. 

the plate cut can also be marked. It is 
from the centre line to the bottom edge 
of the rafter. 

Now make the heel cut and then rip 
the scantling on the centre line until 
you come to the mark for the plate cut. 
Then make the plate cut. It is always 
best to do the ripping first, since there 
is less danger, when making the other 
cut, of sawing in past the centre line 
and weakening the rafter. The lower 
epd of the rafter is now framed. 

To get the length of the rafter apply 
the fence to the upper edge of the 
Scantling and step it off as shown in 
fig. 3. First place the 12-inch mark on 
the blade of the square at the inter¬ 
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Insert 

the bevel cut to fit against the common 
rafter take the length of the common 
rafter on the tongue and the length of 
the hip on the blade. Blade gives cut. 

To get the backing of the jack rafter 
to fit against the hip rafter take half 
the width of the building on the tongue 
and the length of the common rafter on 
the blade. Blade gives cut. The novice 
can get these cuts by putting the rafter 
in place and marking by the hip. For 
the vertical cut at the top and the plate 
cut at the bottom the same bevels are 
used for jacks as for common rafters. 
To get the length of the longest jack 
rafter measure across from the last 
common rafter to the hip so that the 
two will be the proper distance apart 
and mark. Place the steel square on the 
common rafter and mark it directly 
opposite the mark you have just put 
on the hip. There you have the length 
of the longest jack. 

Always nail the jack rafters on in 
parrs to avoid putting the hip out of 
line. The cuts and lengths for valley 
rafters and valley jacks are got in the 
same way as hips and hip jacks. 

Precautions must be taken to have 
valley and hip rafters in line with the 
rest of the roof. Hips are placed so that 
the upper corners are exactly level with 
the other rafters. With valleys the 
middle of the upper edge is in line with 
the common rafters. 


How to Finish a House 

Directions for fitting a window, hanging a door and building a stair 


section of the plate cut and the rip cut. 
Tick off the point where the 12-inch 
mark on the tongue lies on the centre 
line. You will note that this gives you 
one foot of run and one foot of rise. 
Move the square up until the 12-inch 
mark on the blade is on the point you 
have ticked off and again mark as be¬ 
fore. The square is applied as many 
times as half the width of the building 
in feet and the ridge cut is along the 
tongue of the square at the last applica¬ 
tion. If a ridge board is to be inserted 
between the rafters cut back five- 
eighths of an inch to allow for it. 

You now have your pattern. The other 
rafters are marked from it. When a pair 
has been framed it is best for the 
amateur to put them up in place and 
see that all the cuts are right. Be sure 
you are right, then go ahead, is a good 
motto. It is best to put the heel cuts on 
the four end rafters only. Then after all 
the rafters are in place stretch a chalk 
line, mark to it and then cut off the 
ends. This ensures a straight edge to 
the roof. 

'' 

>r 

Fig.4.Getting the 
cuts for hip or 
valley rafters. 


If the cornice is not on the slope, but 
on the level, the detail may be as shown 
in fig. 1, How to Frame a Frame House, 
on page 53. In this case the roof is 
framed as if the body of the house ex¬ 
tended out as far as the end of the 
ceiling joist. 

Cutting a Hip Rafter 

To get the cuts on a hip rafter, take 
the same rise on the tongue of the 
square as for the common rafter, but 
instead of 12 take 17 on the blade as 
shown in fig. 4. Frame the bottom 
after the rafter is up when the proper 
place to make the cuts can be found by 
carrying out the lines from the heels of 
the common rafters by means of a 
straight edge. 

To get the length of the hip rafter 
step it off as you did the common rafter 
using the same number of steps. To get 



I N finishing a house the first thing to 
do is to fit the windows and outside 
doors to get the building enclosed. To 
fit a window, first trim the top sash 
so that it will fit closely against the 
blind stop. For details see figs. 6 and 7. 
in How to Frame a House. Remove sash 
and put in the top parting bead, cutting 
it long enough so that it will fit into the 
grooves at the side. Cut the side beads to 
fit the slope of the sill and fit them 
under the top bead. Replace the sash, 
dropping it to the sill, and mark the 
distance the bead comes out on the 
parting rail. Cut the sash to suit, re¬ 
place it resting on the sill, slip in the 
side beads, raise the sash to position 
and fasten there with small cleats 
between the beads and the blind stop. 

Trim lower sash 
the proper width, 
place against the 
beads, around 
. which it is fitted. 

With a pair of 
n dividers find the 
2 distance that the 
n sash must be 
■v dropped to bring 
the tops of the 
parting rails flush 
- on top. Scribe 
along the sill on 
h the outside, rip off 
ct the excess wood at 
“■ the bevel of the 
j sill and fit to the 
sill with a smooth- 
‘ 1 ing plane. The 

F*!?- 1 sash is then held 

in place with the 
window stop. 

The window stool is then cut to fit 
against the bottom sash and is long 
enough to take the side trim and allow 
an additional 114 inches to work a 
return at each end. The trim is then 
put on around the opening, last of all 
the apron, under the sill. 

To fit a door, straighten the hinge side 
to fit the frame (fig. 1). Then scribe the 
top and other side. Inside doors swing 
half an inch free from the floor. Out¬ 
side doors must be fitted to close just 
clear of the sill. 

To hang a door, wedge into position 
tightly against the hinge jamb. With a 
half-inch chisel mark off the door and 
jamb 11 inches from the floor and six 
inches from the top. Use a hinge gauge 
to mark the distance the hinge is 
kept back from the side of the 
door and the corner of the 
rabbeting. You will there¬ 
by avoid hinge binding. 
Let the hinges into 
the wood the 


the base, start with the longest span o| 
wall and work in each direction towar 
the door. Fig. 2 illustrates how basj 
with a moulding is coped at the corner) 
of the room. Cut the piece to be fitted 
as shown in the unshaded part, at a: 
angle of 45 degrees, using a mitre boj 
Cut away with a coping saw to thi 
intersection line and if the piece showi§ 
as shaded is plumb, the other will 
against it neatly at every point. Thij 
principle applies with any 
pattern of moulding. 

To build a stair properly 
calls for special skill snd 
is best done by an ex¬ 
perienced carpenter. The 
rise is the distance from 
the top of one step to the 
top of the next. The run 
is the distance from the 
face of one riser to the 
face of the next one to it. 

The step is wider than 
this as there is a projec¬ 
tion. A general rule re¬ 
garding the proportions 
of the rise and run is that the two] 
together should total about 16 inches 
Fig. 3 shows a stair string, fig. 4 the 
bottom of the stair in section on an 
enlarged scale and fig. 5 the detail at 
the top, also enlarged. The shaded parti 
show the treads, risers, etc. 

The first thing to ascertain is the 
exact height between the top of the 
finished downstairs floor and the top of 
the upstairs floor. It is better done with 
a piece of say 1x2. Supposing it is 9 feet 
or 108 niches; if 15 risers 
are used this will work 
out to about 7% 
inches to the riser 
Set a compass 


Pig. 2 



depth 

with 

hinge 

chisel 


of the metal, 

the bottom 
above the lower 
mark and the top 


-- auu one tup \ I 

hinge below the top one. Some \J 
adjustment is almost sure to be n 


sure to be 
door to swing 


required to 
properly 

^Locks are placed about 3 feet 
2 inches from the floor. First 
make the mortise so that 
the body of the lock will 
fit into it snugly. The 
rest of the work is a 
matter of fitting. 
In putting on 



to this and 
keep adjusting 
it until you come 
out exactly to 
15. Take a piece of 
board about half an 
inch thick or less and 
cut it into a triangular 
shape, with one side equal to 
the rise and the other equal to 
the run. After straightening the 
top edge of the string do some ex¬ 
perimenting and find out exactly the 
point where the face of the riser, ex¬ 
tended upward, intersects the top of the 
tread. Since this point will be the same 
distance from the top of the string for 
each riser and tread, a line can be 
drawn the whole length of the string 
through this point. Then invert the 
pitchboard with the long side on 
the line and lay out the steps. 
Now make two templates the 
exact size of the housings, 
one of the tread housing 
and the other of the 
riser housing, includ¬ 
ing the wedges in 
each case. The 
housing is at 
least 


inch deep and 
for the nosing 
it is made by 
boring a hole that 
depth with a bit which 
is the same thickness as 
the tread. 

Always bore the nosing 
holes first and then do the 

sawing for the housing. In building the 
stair, wedge the risers and treads as 
shown after giving the wedges a 
generous coat of glue. Note, fig. 4, 
that the bottom riser differs in 
width from the others because 
it does not have to lap over 
the back of a tread at the 
bottom. 








How to Frame a Barn 

Procedure to be Followed in trussed rafter construction 


Ventilation System for Stable 

The single out-take flue plan 

Illustrations from Dairy Barn Ventilation, by Prof. L. G llelmpel. 


T HE weight of a bam should be 
taken by concrete or masonry. 
When concrete walls are used for 
a low foundation it should be two 
or three feet above the ground level. 
Bolts are inserted every six or eight 
feet to hold the sills (fig. 1). The wall 
is allowed to set well before putting the 
weight of the superstructure on it. 

For sills select straight 2x6s. Begin¬ 
ning at one comer place one length of 
the sill on top of the bolt shanks, taking 
are that it is exactly above the posi¬ 
tion it will finally occupy. Hit it a smart 
blow with the hammer over the first 
^ bolt. This will give you the 
mark by which to bore the 
'■» (? first hole. Bore it and re- 

.* I ® place. The bolt will catch in 

~ the hole if one man holds 

| the scantling down a little 
'nr \ * i ■' Use a short straight edge to 
o' ' keep the edge of the sill 
r> ._, plumb over the side of the 
wall while the marking is 
. being done. Mark, bore and 

I I replace. Continue until the 

| (__J sills are all fitted. Then 

Fig. 1 make a batch of thin 

cement and sand to bed the 
sills. If properly done the sills will be 
level both lengthwise and crosswise. 

The posts that support the girders 
stand on concrete abutments going 
down below the stable floor and having 
a good large bearing surface to take the 
weight. In cutting them make allow¬ 
ance for the depth of the girder and a 
corbel, if one is used. Place them in 
proper position and brace them per¬ 
fectly plumb. On top of them place the 
corbels, if any, and 
on that build the ("'ll f"! M 

girder, after lining I | 

them true with a i /Z Aa A 
chalk line. xjl // 

Previous to this L A P\/(\ 
the studs will have / // 

been framed. In the fty/ 

plan, fig. 6, they are X 1 A 

14 feet high. They [ 
are squared at both 
ends and the only Fig. 2 

framing that is re- LjJ A 
quired is a housing 
in each to take the ribbing piece which 
supports the joist. The ribbing should 
be 1x6 and of sound material. The top 
is one inch lower than the top of the 
girder to allow for crown. 

In laying out the sills for the studs, 
make sure to work from the same end 
of the building so that the studs will be 
exactly opposite. Also see that the 

middle of the 
f l l irAt Al ..A 7 second stud from 
1 W/vZj?-V\ the comer is exactly 

xA two feet from the 

yyy outside comer of 

A- the frame. When 

/ Fig. 3 the side sills have 

been laid out, mark 
the ribbing pieces from them so that 
the studding will be plumb. 

Now you are ready to begin raising. 
The comer is built up of two 2x6s kept 
two inches apart by bits of 2x4. These 
are erected and braced to the inside of 
the sills. The next stud takes the other 
end of the first ribbing piece. A couple 
of joists can then be put up to tie these 
studs to the girder, with the outside 
ends resting on the ribbing and flush 
with the outside of the walls. The toe¬ 
nails into the girder will have to be 
drawn later and the heads are left out 
far enough to allow this to be done, not 
forgetting how hard it can blow in this 
country. Brace everything firmly, and 
proceed until all the side studding are 
in position. 

The end sills and joists j; AA^l! 
are then laid out to take [35 
the end studding, which Fi „ 4 

are next nailed in place. y ' 

Lay out the openings for doors and 
windows in the stable. Fig. 2 shows how 
to frame a wide opening so as to prevent 
sagging. For nine-light stock sash with 
panes 9x12 the opening wifi be 2 feet 
i1 inches wide and 3 feet 1C inches high 
in the clear. Carry up the shiplap on 
the outside to the top of the joist and 
then straighten the walls by sighting 
along the top of the shiplap. With the 
joists all in position spike them together 
over the girders and toe-nail to the 
girders, being sure that the building 


is firmly tied together to prevent spread¬ 
ing. Fig. 4 shows how the joists are 
bridged to give further strength. The 
top plates can then be put on and the 
shiplap carried up to them. 

Before framing the roof lay the floor 
( of the mow. Then clear 

O a big stretch of this floor 
to lay out your rafters 

-m -_" on. Select two studs, 

j! which are exactly op- 

// posite, and strike a chalk 

// line between them. Get 

// the exact middle of the 

// building and strike an- 

// v> other chalk line up it 

// using the first chalk line 

// as a base. Then on each 

// side of this centre line, 

// and 7 feet 6 inches from 

// the outside of the frame 

// strike a line parallel to 

I the centre line. Select 

/ two straight 14-foot 2x6s 

_ijand two 12 -foot 2 x 6 s as 

T:H;| rafter patterns. For the 

1 amateur it is a cut and 

j 5 fit proposition. Study 
the framing of the roof 
in fig. 6 carefully. The 
measurements are all there. Those 
rafters, braces and struts, as assembled 
in position, can be laid out on the floor. 
It is just a case of using your ingenuity 
and every single cut and length can be 
figured out. The heels of the rafters are 
scribed to fit the sides of the studs. 
Where the hip comes the proper cut can 
be found by placing the end of one 
rafter over the end of the other one. 
ticking off where the two edges of the 
scantlings intersect, and drawing lines 
for the cuts by connecting the points 
ticked off. The cut at the top of the 
rafter is along the centre line that has 
been chalked off. Make a good set of 
patterns for one side of the roof. Be 
sure, and doubly sure, that everything 
is exactly right and if they fit together 
on the lines you have drawn on the 
floor they have got to be right when 
they are standing in position. 

Fig. 3 shows the projection of the 
frame to carry the hay sling track. The 
top piece had better be a piece of 
strong 2 x 6 , framed back into the roof 
of the barn. The lower piece is also 2x6 
fastened to the collar tie by iron 
brackets and hung from the ridge in 
iron stirrups and stayed to the outlook 
rafter by iron rods to keep it in line. 
It is a wise precaution to tie the top of 
the walls to the joist by pieces of 1 x 6 to 
prevent spreading. 

The window shown in fig. 5 is the one 
commonly used to provide additional 
ventilation in warm weather, and at 
the same time avoiding drafts. It swings 
out at the top in a frame, which can 
be either of lumber or of galvanized 
sheet iron so that the inflow of air is 
over the top. 
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Fig. I. The movement of air currents in a stable with a King system of 
ventilation having a single out-take. 


T WO different kinds of ventilating 
systems have been generally re¬ 
commended. One is the Ruther¬ 
ford system, in which the fresh 
air is admitted 
through intakes 

near the floor xA"'? / /A' ' 

and the foul air,-"' rA Ar ; AA . X. 
is taken off at ”T*AfrTll II A 
the ceiling. The A 

other is the ^ 

King system, in 
which the in- 

takes are near * iTnj-rrTTT - 
the ceiling and IN ‘ll 
the out-take —UUI 

begins at the Fig 2 r/le framjng ol the 

fiOOr. The sys- flue above the roof. 

tern here des¬ 
cribed is a modi¬ 
fication of the. _irf jj 

King system byl RifTAAIjiA 
Prof. L. G. Heim-| AM MM'S? 

pel, o f Mac- A MAWT 

donald College, AmTHTFi L ’ 

Quebec, and 

approved by Ax' Jx - 

agricultural en- I 

gineers in west- yy 
ern Canada. 

The first con- ' • • . ’ 

sideration in any 
ventilation sys¬ 
tem is a well in- - -J— 

sulated stable. 

The walls should 

keep the cold out Fig. 3. The construc- 


and be draft 
proof. Then suf¬ 
ficient fresh air 
can be admit¬ 
ted without 
lowering the ( 
temperature 
too much. 

The chief 
feature of the 
modified Kin g 
system is that 
there is only 
one out-take, 
Instead of 
two or more. 
Where there 
is more than 
one it some¬ 
times occurs 
that one acts 
as an intake. 
One big ad- 
vantage is 
that one large 
out-take Is 
cheaper to 
build and It 
can be located 
at or near the 
end of the _ 


tion of the out-take 
flue. 



a flue 30 feet long from the stable floor 
to the ridge of the barn would take a 
flue with a cross section area of 477 
square inches or about 22 inches square. 

The walls of the flue are insulated. 
This may be done in several ways. In 
the illustration the lining is placed up¬ 
right and is of matched lumber, prefer¬ 
ably cheap flooring. It is nailed in the 
inside of the frame, which is made of 
1x4. The whole is covered on the out¬ 
side with insulating board, in this case 
one inch thick. Prof. Heimpel strongly 
recommends this thickness. Two thick¬ 
nesses of half-inch insulating board 
would serve the same purpose. 

Fig. 2 shows the framing above the 
barn roof. The top is sheeted and covered 
with roofing. Sheet iron flashing is 
placed around the flue where it projects 
through the roof. No rainwater must be 
allowed to enter here as it would injure 
the insulation. The wind has full sweep 
through the frame below the top of 
the flue. 

At the stable floor there is a slide, 
fig. 4, balanced by a weight on a rope 
and pulley. This slide is right at the 
floor. It is adjusted by hand, accord¬ 
ing to the air condition of the stable, 
which in turn depends on the outside 
temperature and the velocity and direc¬ 
tion of the wind. At the ceiling there is 
aii additional door to be opened when 
the stable is too hot. The out-take flue 
is carried straight upward without off¬ 
sets, well above the ridge of the bam. 

The total cross section area of the in¬ 
take flues should be not less than 75 per 
cent of the area of the out-take. Each 
flue should be not more than 50 square 
inches in cross section area. As most 
stable studding in this country is six 
inches the flue should be not more than 
seven or eight inches wide. No intake 
should be closer than eight feet to an 
out-take. 

Three designs of intakes are shown 
in fig. 5. The middle one shows the de¬ 
sign used when the installation is made 
at the time of building. The others may 
be used for installations in old buildings 
or with concrete. Note that a flange, 
on the left hand and the middle de¬ 
signs, keeps the wind from blowing 
directly into the flue. In each case notice 
also that the air at the top is deflected 
toward the ceiling and that a cover is 
provided to cap the flue so that some 
of them may be closed when there is a 
very strong wind blowing, especially in 
very cold weather. 

Prof. J. Macgregor Smith, of the 
University of Alberta, describes the 
ventilation of a large pig pen by this 
system. He made the flues only half the 
thickness of the walls and placed them 
against the outside sheeting, leaving a 


bam out of J; 4 bJowfhe^t"bh filing. space for additional insulation between 



the way, both 
in the stable and in the 
loft. The general move¬ 
ment of air in the stable 
is shown in fig. I. 

The most important 
part of the construction 
of this system is the out- 
take flue. This is shown 
in figs. 2, 3 and 4, which 
are sections of the flue 
standing in their proper 
order. The amount of air 
passing through the stable 
is governed by the out- 
take. The higher it Is the 
more rapid the current 
and so both size and 
height have to be taken 
into consideration. For 
example, a stable contain¬ 
ing 15 cows or their 
equivalent in weight, with 
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the flue and the inside lining. 
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cular Oranary 

th the minimum of material 

should be taken to stagger the resaw so 
as to break the joints by at least 4-ft. 
which gives greater strength to the 
bands. The three-plies are then nailed 
together (using 1%-in. coated nails) 
sufficiently to allow being lifted out and 
handled without springing apart or los¬ 
ing shape. As these bands are spaced 
2 -ft. on centres, it requires five for an 
8 -ft. wall and six for a 10-ft. wall. If 
greater strength is desired, 4-ply bands 
could be used at very little extra cost. 

The walls are started by having the 
first band resting on top of the base with 
each succeeding band 2-ft. on centres 
and temporarily braced as illustrated in 
the middle cut. It is advisable to start 
nailing the siding close to one side of 
where the door openings are intended 
to be, and progress around the bin. It is 
essential to plumb the first board. Any 
type of material may be used for siding, 
provided it is weather tight. Fir floor¬ 
ing is the best. Material wider than 6 in. 
is not recommended. It is advisable to 
wrap the exposed bands at door open¬ 
ings, using strips of tin about IV 2 in. 
wide to protect them from damage while 
shovelling. 

The roof of this bin is constructed 
similarly to the circular silo roof with 
rafters. It has a two-foot square open¬ 
ing at the peak for filling. The pitch 
should be one-quarter or less. It is 
covered with 3-in. flooring as shown in 
the top cut, so that when completed it 
gives the effect of four pieces of pie with 
four seams along the four main rafters. 
These and where the roof boards meet 
the manhole should be packed with tar 
plastic. Two applications of any good 
quality tar paint mixed with fine sand 
will make satisfactory waterproofing. 
The lumber should be dry and the 
weather warm to make a satisfactory 
job. After the second application of tar 
paint, scatter coarse sand on the roof. 

The doors are made similarly to those 
of a stave silo. They should be in sec¬ 
tions to fit from band to band. 


It is water and leak proof wi 

S TORING Grain on the Farm is a 
timely bulletin by the Manitoba 
| department of agriculture. It gives 
directions for building several 
types of storage bins, permanent and 
temporary. One of them is called the 
Brock Round Bin. 

This is a circular bin constructed 
similar to a silo but using wood instead 
of metal hoops. This method of con¬ 
struction, however, presents some diffi¬ 
culties and hence a rather extended 
description of the method of construc¬ 
tion follows: 

The base is supported on three main 
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MANHOLE. 


Yards throughout Manitoba and Saskatchewan 

See our nearest yard manager, or write to Head Office 


headers 


How the roof is framed and boarded. 


skids each 16-ft. long (the centre one 
4-in. x 6-in.; the other two 6-in. x 6-in.); 
and on four auxiliary skids (two 12-ft. 
long and two 7-ft. long—all 4-in.x 6-in.). 
The skids and the joists are all on 21-in. 
centres. All skids are bevelled at ends to 
form runners and these sawed off por¬ 
tions are used as stiffening braces behind 
the joists. 

After firmly toe-nailing the joists to 
the skids, the next step is to pencil a 
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Portable Bins 

I built two bins and put one at each 
end of the field. These I filled during 
the night when there were no teams or 
trucks to haul home the wheat. I used 


Hoops braced in position ready for siding. 
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circle on the ends of the joists by using 
a light wire 7-ft. long nailed at the exact 
centre of the middle skid. Proceed to cut 
off the ends of the joists on this circle. 
Pieces of 1-in.x 4-in. spruce are then 
bent around the ends of the joists and 
firmly nailed. This gives a perimeter of 
approximately 44-ft. Proceed now with 
the flooring at right angles to the joists 
and nail firmly to joists and outer rim. 
Trimming of the floor ends can be done 


a tractor and combine with lights and 
pulled out of the swath at each end 
and emptied the hopper into the bin. 
They are so light' that they can be 
moved by one man with a trailer or 
light wagon. They can be taken apart 
and moved in sections, but the sections 
should be numbered so that they will 
go back in the same places when being 
set up again. If the corners leak hang 
sacking inside.—R. W. Rowles, Empress, 
Alta. - 

Concrete Granary Floors 

Concrete granary floors are entirely 
satisfactory when properly made and 
are largely used in commercial grain 
storage. The important things are to 
have the floor at least 10 to 12 inches 
above the general ground level, to have 
broken stone or coarse gravel filled in 
under it, to have roll roofing or heavy 
waterproof felt with lapped and ce¬ 
mented joints on top of the fill, to use 
woven wire fencing or other reinforcing 
to prevent cracking, to give the floor at 
least one-fourth inch slope to the front 
towards the sides, to use a rich mixture 
and trowel smooth, and to give plenty 
of time for the concrete to cure and dry 
before grain is put on it.—I.W.D. 


Temporary templets are placed on the base 
for bending the wooden hoops. 


free-hand as each board is laid, by using 
the rim as a guide. 

The bands are made of three-plies of 
spruce resaw 4-in. wide. With a peri¬ 
meter of 44-ft. it follows that six 14-ft. 
lengths and three 16-ft. lengths are 
necessary for each 3-ply band. Blocks or 
forms for constructing the bands can be 
made from pieces of 2-in.x8-in. (as il¬ 
lustrated in the bottom cut) and toe- 
nailed to the base so that “cut-outs” co¬ 
incide with the rim of the base. Care 


Dusty Cement Floors 

When cement floors wear and become 
dusty, the trouble often can be remedied 
by mixing one part of water glass to 
four parts water, pouring it on the 
floor and spreading it with a broom. Let 
it dry naturally, and apply a second 
coat If the dust still shows.—I.W.D. 
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Laying, Out Ground For Foundation 

Simple Roof Truss 

Rafters or joists over 12 or 14 feet 
long are likely to give trouble from 
sagging. This is a simple and inexpen¬ 
sive truss which may be used for poultry 
houses, machine sheds and other build- 


Levelling Foundation 

The diagram shows clear¬ 
ly how to use a garden hose 
to level up a building foun¬ 
dation. Use a 50-foot section 
of garden hose and insert a 
steam engine water glass in 
each end, fastening them in 
place firmly by means of 
friction tape. Now fill the 
hose with water, hold one 
glass against the batter 
board at one corner and the 
- other glass at the opposite corner or at 
any other desired point. The water lines 
in the two glasses will give an exact, 
level. 


Taming Refractory Flooring 



ings up to a width of 20 or 24 feet 
without sagging. The diagram shows 
one for a width of 20 feet, using 2x4 
rafters and 2x6 stringers with 1x6 
braces. The rafters are two feet apart 
and every other one is trussed as shown. 


Unsupported Corner Construction 

The diagram shows a good way to 
build corners at stairways and projec¬ 
tions where it is not convenient to put 
in a supporting post. A heavy diagonal 
brace is spiked to the floor beams, and 
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this supports another diagonal brace, 
which in turn supports the comer. One 
or more of the floor joists are also 
doubled for extra support. 


This enclosure outlines an idea that 
may possibly be useful to someone, who, 
like myself, occasionally comes up 
against the problem of trying to per¬ 
suade serpentine pieces of flooring to 
come within bounds by the aid of noth¬ 
ing more potent than a wood-chisel and 
some compound cuss-words. 



Being the sort of bird that likes to 
monkey around in a workshop himself, 
I never cease to marvel at some of the 
“inventions” produced from odds and 
ends picked up in the farm “boneyard,” 
and which find their way to the farm 
workshop.—The boys are good!—R. S. 
MacNeill, Shelby, B.C. 


Anchor Bolts in Concrete 

Here are four handy methods of 
anchoring machines or timbers to con¬ 
crete floors or walls. The first method 
(a) shows the usual method of fasten¬ 
ing sills to concrete floors with ordinary 
machine bolts with the heads imbedded 
either in the fresh concrete or in holes 


Concrete Flower Pot 

For use In front of the house a con¬ 
crete flower pot is simple to make, in¬ 
expensive and in good taste. This plan 
is a standard one. The forms are made 



of inch stuff. The centre figure is a 
false bottom placed in the form to make 
the legs on which the pot stands. The 
surfaces of the forms next to the con¬ 
crete should be sandpapered as the least 
grain will show on the finished article. 
Also apply two coats of shellac to pre¬ 
vent warping. When assembling be sure 
to have both inside and outside forms 
exactly centred to give uniform thick¬ 
ness throughout. Oil the form faces well 
before pouring the concrete. Fine 
aggregate is used. 


Barn Stall Partition __ 

A n improvement 
over the old way of 
grooving 6x6 stall 
posts to hold the 
ends of partition 
planks is to place a 
length of angle iron 
on each side of the 
partition, putting 
%-inch wood screws 
into the posts and 
%-inch bolts 
through the angle 
irons and planks. 
This makes a far 
stronger partition. 
—Roy French, Donavon, Sask. 



filled with lead or babbit. Be sure there 
is no water or oil in the holes to make 
the hot material spatter. Machines are 
often fastened to concrete floors by 
drilling an irregular hole (b), setting 
in a lag screw, and then pouring lead or 
babbit in around it. The lag screw can 
then be unscrewed and tightened as 
desired. Timbers and machines may also 
be fastened to concrete walls and floors 
(c) by using lag screw expansion an¬ 
chors put into a hole in the concrete 
and expanded as the lag screws are 
turned into them, or (d) by putting an 
ordinary nut on the end of a pilot bolt, 
slipping lead washers over the bolt and 
spreading them with a loose nut and a 
short piece of pipe until firmly wedged. 
Then the pilot bolt is turned out and a 
machine bolt of the desired length 
screwed in. 



How to Use Concrete 


I 


It is still the best material to use in 

N marking out the land for a build¬ 
ing the simple use of stakes is often 
recommended. This method, fig. 1. 
is an improvement. Small strips of 




Fig. 2 


wood are fastened to the stakes as 
shown. It is a lot easier to move the 
string along the strip than to move a 
stake. In getting the building square 
there is the good old 6, 8 and 10 rule. 
Measure 6 feet along one side from the 
corner, and 8 feet along the other. The 
diagonal is 10 feet, and if it measures 
that much exactly the comer will be 
exactly square. 

It may be a long time before they get 
anything better than concrete for build¬ 
ing walks. A thickness of four inches is 
enough and the width should be 18 
inches or more. It is well to have it 
finished a couple of inches higher than 
the ground. For drainage a slope to one 
side of one-quarter to one-half is satis¬ 
factory and will scarcely be noticed. 
Rains will then tend to wash it clean. 

One course con¬ 
struction, with 
the finer ma¬ 
terial worked 
on top, is the 
most satisfac¬ 
tory and last¬ 
ing. Build in 
4-foot sections, 
using 2x4’s as 
sides, and inside 
the cross piece 
place a strip of tar paper. Leave this be¬ 
tween the concrete at the intersections. 
When built in sections the walk is less 
likely to crack. Finish with a wooden 
float and after it has set sufficiently to 
prevent marring, cover with sand or 
earth for a few days until fully har¬ 
dened. 

Concrete steps neither rot nor bum, 
and if they are finished with a wooden 
float the surface will be gritty and 
therefore non-slip. This set is designed 
for the back of the house and is very 
plain. For front steps sides can be 
worked on. The forms, fig. 3, are of 
plank and concrete is saved by 
building a core of stone or earth. Steps 
should be not more than 7% inches high 
with a tread of about 10 inches. When 
a walk leads to 
the steps i t 
should be built 
first and the 
steps after¬ 
ward. 


In fig. 4 is 
shown the 
cross-section of 
a concrete floor 
for the cow 
stable. The sug¬ 
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Fig. 


making many things about the farm 

with a manhole and a hole for a pump. 
The cribbing used in construction is 
shown. Note that on the outside the 
concrete is carried down a few 
inches below the surface of the earth. 
This provides greater insurance against 
surface drainage. A neat trick in placing 
the concrete over the well is to cut the 
cribbing to fit the top of the well and 
support it by wires to a framework 
above. The cribbing can be removed 
after the con¬ 
crete has har- 
d e n e d. Old 
angle iron 
should be im¬ 
bedded in the 
concrete to strengthen it over the well. 
The edges of the manhole and pump 
hole are raised slightly to prevent the 
water from entering. 



Fig. 5 



A well-made concrete hog trough, 
fig. 6, is cheap, easily kept clean, heavy 
enough to prevent upsetting easily, and 
should last a lifetime, barring accidents. 
Use a stiff mixture of one part cement, 
two parts sand, and three parts coarse 
gravel, and use the form and reinforc¬ 
ing as shown. If preferred, a hole of the 
proper shape can be dug in the ground 
with the core part enough lower to 
give the proper thickness. 

Fig. 7 shows the construction of an 
underground concrete tank for any 
purpose, such as a cistern or a septic 
tank. It is now recommended in this 
western country, for example, that in¬ 
stead of the tile system of disposing 
sewage an underground tank be used 
and pumped out when it is full. In 
building an under-ground structure 
such as this, forms are used up to where 
the roof starts to curve. Then a plat¬ 
form is built and on it moist sand is 
shaped to the inside dimensions of the 
curved top. The concrete is then applied, 
and after it has set the sand and inside 
cribbing can be removed. Cement blocks 
can be used in a cesspool if there is no 
danger of contaminating the well, but 
it is better to be cautious and build it of 
concrete plastered on the inside with a 
waterproof coat of equal parts of fine 
sand and cement. 

It is a simple matter to waterproof 
basement walls and floors. Simply have 
the walls dry and warm and apply two 
or more coats of hot asphalt or coal tar 
or paraffin, roofing cement, asphalt 
paints, or various patent waterproof 
coatings. For the floors, lay on top of 
the earth a ply of roll roofing or heavy 
waterproofed felt with the joints lapped 
and cemented, give a coat of hot asphalt, 
and then lay the concrete floor in the 



gested measurements are given and they 
will be about right. Notice the different 
ways of building the manger. The 
gutter is put in at an angle, with the 
standing platform ranging from 4 feet 
6 inches to 5 feet 2 inches in length to 
accommodate different sires of animals. 
When putting in a concrete stable floor 
it is best to get a booklet from the 
dealer which gives full instructions for 
all the operations. 

If there is one thing that requires 
more care than it receives on the aver¬ 
age farm it is the well covering. This 
is on two counts: First, to make it safe 
for children, and second to prevent 
surface drainage into the well. Nothing 
equals concrete for this purpose. Fig. 5 
shows the construction in cross section 


regular way, and there should be no 
trouble from moisture working up 

thrOUgh. . M ANMOLE COVER 



Fig. 7 
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SECTION 15 


Water, Drainage and Heating Systems 


Cheap Sewage System 

This system is composed of a pipe 
leading from the kitchen sink, under 
ground to a buried oil barrel or box 
which, in turn, stands on 
several feet of rocks. Rocks 
are also piled around the bar¬ 
rel for part of its height. The 
barrel is covered with earth 
and some sacking or paper 
placed on the rocks before the 
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hole is re-filled. The 
pipe should be bur¬ 
ied about five feet 
deep, on a slope, 
with the lower end 
resting on the top 
of the barrel or 
through a hole near 
the top. The barrel 
should have no bottom and the stones 
beneath should be covered with coarse 
gravel. The short piece of pipe from the 
sink connects with the horizontal pipe, 
which should be 12 feet long and four 
inches in diameter. Use a T-connection 
so that the plug can be removed and the 
horizontal pipe cleaned out. This system 
should be used to dispose of liquid 
waste only. The scraps are better fed 

to the hogs. - 

Hot Water Heater 
This heater can be made cheaply and 
will keep lots of hot water available. It 
is attached to the kitchen stove. Most 





cool place is left for storing eggs, butter, 
etc.—H. C. Pinnegar, Box 103, Langdon, 

Cheap Water Installation 

The accompanying drawing shows 
how this installation is made. When a 
barrel like this is utilized no pressure 
can be used. The float tells how high 
the water is. A tap in the connection be¬ 
tween the pump and the barrel Is closed 
when not pumping into the 
barrel and cold water Is ob¬ 
tained by straight pump¬ 
ing. It is necessary also 
to have a tap on the cold 
water spout; when closed 
the water is forced into 
the barrel. Hot water is 
taken off by means of a 
T on the ascending hot 
water pipe.—I.W.W. 


such as putting them in tiles, covering 
them with moulded insulation, and so 
on. All of these are rather expensive and 
to be effective must keep water out of 
the insulation which Is rather difficult 
to do. About the only practical solution 
is to put the pipes about six feet under¬ 
ground and then spread fodder or flax 
straw or manure along on top of the 
ground to act as an Insulator and to 
hold the snow. If any of our readers 
has a practical solution to this ques¬ 
tion, we should be glad to have their 
experiences.—I.W.D. 
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stoves are made with holes for putting 
in a water front. Use %-inch piping 
and a barrel with a faucet. The unions 
can be secured at any hardware store. 

Easier Pump Operation 

In a deep well, the plunger and long 
pump rod may weigh a good many 
pounds. To avoid lifting this dead 


weight every stroke and letting it drop 
back with a jerk, many owners balance 
it with a rope run up over a pulley, as 
shown in the above diagram. This 
permits the use of a smaller motor and 
saves much wear and tear on the pump. 
A similar result can be secured by using 
heavy coil springs which are compressed 
on the down stroke and help to lift the 
plunger on the up stroke. The pulley 
should have ball bearings, and the 
weight should just about balance that 
of the plunger and rod.—I.W.D. 

Protection from Frost 

Now that zero weather is here how 
—, many farmers try 

jpi methods to pro- 

,- ftsHa a-j tpet their shallow 

due wells from ice. 
T did it this way. 
I put a second 
cover or ceiling 
three feet from 
the top by nailing 
2x4’s all around on 
the cribbing and 
covering with boards and paper. Then 
I packed in with straw. If a pump is 
used a hole only large enoueh for the 
cylinder needs to be left. If vou bail 
the water out with a bucket a second 
lid will have to be put on, and this 
could be covered with sacking Tn sprine 
the straw can be removed and a fine 
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An Improved Windlass Well 

This simple, pumpless well performs 
with surprising ease and efficiency. An 
8 -in. tile leads 
down to water 
which is only 14 ft. 
below ground. The 
top of the tile bell 
end is provided 
with a milk can 
cover with which 
it is closed when 
the well is not in 
use. 

A rope winds 
about a hand 
turned windlass, 
runs up over a 
pulley in the top 
of the well house, 
then extends 
downward and is tied to the 6-in. sheet 
iron cylinder which is the bucket. This 
bucket has a flap valve in the bottom 
and a strap iron hoop on the top. Drop¬ 
ped into the water it quickly fills but the 
valve seals the bottom when the bucket 
is drawn up. 

To empty it is but a single movement. 
The illustration shows the position of 
the bucket. At the far end of this trough 
is turned a lag bolt. Dropped on this the 
valve is forced upward and the water 
runs out, down the chute and into a 
pail waiting for it.—Dale Van Horn. 

Warming the Pump 

I am enclosing a sketch of a pump 
which is heated with a double burner 
Buckeye incubator lamp, with two one- 
inch wicks. The chimney on the lamp 
is six inches at the large diameter which 
just fits a six-inch 
stove pipe elbow. 





Temporary Pipe Repair 

A handy way to make temporary 
repairs for cracked or leaky pipes Is to 
wrap a strip of tightly stretched inner 
tube around the pipe over the break 
and fasten with friction tape, heavy 
cord, or soft wire. This will hold until 




Insulating Furnace Pipes 

One reason why your 
fuel bill is too big may be 
that you are burning too 
much fuel to heat your 
cellar, and not enough to 
keep the rooms warm 
where the family lives. A 
thorough study of heat 
wastes in the cellar 
brought out some rather 
surprising things. For ex¬ 
ample, it was found that 
a great deal of “insula¬ 
tion” that is put on warm- 
air furnace pipes is actu¬ 
ally worse than no cover¬ 
ing at all for these pipes. 
Careful measurements of 
heat losses shows that 
bare, bright, clean tin 
pipes lost a smaller 
amount of heat than the 
same pipes did if covered 
with one or even two lay¬ 
ers of thin asbestos paper. 
It took at least a %-inch 
thickness of asbestos in¬ 
sulation to keep the heat in as well as a 
bright metal surface. 


the pipe can be replaced or a perman¬ 
ent repair made, and may save throw¬ 
ing the water system out of use at an 
inconvenient time. 


Thawing Frozen Pipes 

For thawing out frozen water pipes 
in cisterns, tanks, 
etc., where an 
open flame will do j 
no damage, a brick <• 
and wire torch 
serves the purpose. 

Take a brick, wrap 
the wire around it 
as shown and twist the wires to form a 
handle. Fasten to the pipe after soak¬ 
ing the brick with kerosene. Light the 
kerosene and move the brick along the 
pipe as it thaws.—Ernest Peterson, 
Chinook, Alberta. 



Pipe Connections to Tanks 

In fixing up water tanks, cistern con¬ 
nections, and other work about the 
farm, it is often necessary to connect 
up a pipe so as to make a watertight 

ca 


Repairing a Noisy Tap 

A water line, tap or pipe that chatters 
when the water is running slowly has 
a loose washer (W). If the tap drips the 
rubber is worn out. To repair the tap, 
shut off the water 
line, unscrew the 
cap (A), unscrew 
the shaft (B-B) 
by screwing out 
the handle and 
shaft. Remove the 
screw (C) and 
take out the rub- i 
ber washer (W). 

Rubber washers can be obtained for a 
few cents each. They come in three 
sizes, so obtain the correct size. Hard 
rubber and soft rubber washers are 
readily obtainable for hot water or cold 
water taps.—W. K. 

Cure For Noisy Water Pipes 

Does the cold water 
pipe in your home 
thump and bang 
when a faucet is 
closed suddenly? Hie 
figure shows how you 
can use a 2 foot 6- 
inch length of pipe to' 
provide an “air cush¬ 
ion” that will eliminate this trouble. 
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joint, as shown in the diagram. About 
the only solid way for a steel barrel or 
other closed metal tank Is to braze a 
pipe flange on the outside and then 
screw in the pipe. The method shown 
for the concrete tank can be used 
equally well for any type of open tank. 


Mending Broken Grates 

The grates in our kitchen range be¬ 
came so worn in the middle that the 
fuel was wasting. We took two pieces of 

GRATER STRAP IRON 0OLTED ON 
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strap iron, bored holes at the ends and 
bolted them to good links of the grate 
at either end of the broken places. They 
work very well and appear to be dur¬ 
able.—Carl A. Tatroe, Sedgewick. Alta. 


SECTION 16 


Electricity and ElectricWiring 



LAND LEVEL 

This, inside a small pump house which 
is insulated, will keep the pump from 
freezing at all times. I use just the 
regular iron pump with the cylinder at 
the top. This should help any who have 
trouble with their pump freezing up. 


Underground Water Pipes 

Various methods have been tried for 
insulating underground water pipes, 


Auto Headlights on Tractor 

When the tractor is to be used only 
occasionally after night, a couple of 
good gasoline or kerosene lanterns with 
reflectors and clamps to fasten on will 
give fairly satisfactory results, and at 
other times will be very useful around 
the farm. 

Many tractor operators are getting 
very satisfactory results from home¬ 
made lighting systems formed from 
generator, battery, and headlamps and 
bulbs taken from old autos. Get a bat¬ 
tery station or garage man to check up 
the generator and see that the com¬ 
mutator and brushes are in good shape 
and then have him test the output and 
cut-out action. A little time spent on 
this may save a break down at a critical 
time. Then arrange to drive the genera¬ 
tor at about 1,200 r.p.m. from some 
rotating part, the most convenient place 
depending on the make and model of 
tractor. 

In some cases the drive pulley may be 
clamped to the fan belt just back of the 
fan, or perhaps clamped to the fan hub, 
in other cases to the belt pulley, to the 


magneto shaft, to the governor shaft, 
etc. The proper diameter of drive pulley 
can be found by multiplying 1,200 by the 
diameter in inches of the generator 
pulley, not at the bottom of the groove, 
but at the centre of belt contact, and 
dividing this by the revolutions per 
minute of the part on which the drive 
pulley will be placed. Careful regulation 
of speed is not essential, since it may 
vary from 800 to 1,500 if the output is 
properly controlled by the third brush 
regulation; but it will be necessary to 
have the drive pulley carefully centred, 
and lined up to prevent vibration of belt 
and generator.—I.W.D. 


Electrifying Farm Fence 

"I wish to electrify a fence surround¬ 
ing my feed yard. A six-volt battery will 
supply the current. What type of coll 
should I use and how should the whole 
outfit be wired?”—R.L.B.,Swanson,Sask. 

To electrify a fence using a six-volt 
storage battery you require a six-volt 
ignition coil such as is used In most 
modern cars. In addition an interrupter 
is desirable as this will conserve the 
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battery and underthe worst conditions 
of shock will produce less serious results. 
The complete dist ribut or of a wrecked 
cf.r mounted in with a small 

wind propeller is a 'Simple interrupter. 
A motor driven interrupter made from 
a six-volt fan motor could also be used 



and driven from the battery. This latter 
plan, though harder on the battery 
would be the most satisfactory as it 
would work in calm weather. The wiring 
of this outfit is identical with the wiring 
of the car from which the parts were 
taken except that the wires which lead 
to the spark plugs are now connected to 
the various fence wires and the ground 
of the coil system is connected to a rod 
driven into the ground. The diagram 
would be typical for most car wiring 
systems.—Prof. G. L. Shanks. 


Keeping Spark Plug Wires Tight 

Having seen a hint in your workshop 
department for. keeping spark plug 
wires tight I am sending you a sketch 
of what I think is a 
better idea still. I ' 

find that the use of 
lock washers will not suffice on a tractor 
with the plug holes machined horizon¬ 
tally but will continually fall off unless 
you keep the cables looped or preserve 
the original lugs, as per sketch above. 

These in turn are 
set so that when 
the nut is tightened 
with the fingers the 
weight of the cable 
will pull the nuts as 
shown in the diagram and tend to make 
the cable vibration tighten the nuts as 
long as the vibration of the operating 
motor lasts.—Jas. D. Urquhart, Jr. 



Tractor Lighting System 

Many farmers have old lighting sys¬ 
tems from an old automobile which they 
wish to use on a tractor. The old 
generator cannot be used without a 
battery, which materially increases the 
cost. Also old auto headlights are not 
very well suited to withstand the vibra¬ 
tion of a tractor. They tend to break 
bulbs and connecting wires. However, 
for those who want to use such a system, 
the usual method of driving the gene¬ 
rator is from the tractor fan belt, 
either by a pulley on the outside of the 
belt or by using a longer belt. Some sort 
of bracket has to be improvised and 
means provided for tightening the 
generator into the belt. The correct 
speed for the generator is from 900 to 
1,200 r.p.m.—G. L. Shanks. 


Lighting System for Tractor 

All parts with perhaps the exception 
of the V-belt can be taken off an old 
car. The principal trick is to take the 


ular case the generator pulley should 
be about four inches. Your tractor dealer 
can give the rated belt pulley r.p.m. for 
your tractor if you do not have a speed 
indicator. 



Even the old dead battery can be 
used, and it is not necessary to buy a 
new one. However, if the battery is dead 
there will be no lights while the motor 
is not running. But a battery of some 
sort must be used to take up the excess 
current when necessary. Otherwise, it 
might damage the generator. 

It is not a difficult trick to do the 
wiring if you follow the wiring diagram. 
The wire should be well insulated 
against shorting and also against damp¬ 
ness during wet weather. Old rubber 
garden hose and the use of friction tape 
should solve the problem.—Kansas Cir¬ 
cular. 

Mounting Rear Tractor Light 

Here is a handy mount for the rear 
light on the tractor. It is made of two 
pieces of light '/a-inch by '/a-inch angle 
iron each about three or four inches 
long. The two irons are held together 
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by a bolt as shown, and are fastened to 
the fender or tractor frame by a second 
bolt. The light may be adjusted for 
height by loosening the first bolt, and 
from left to right by loosening the 
second bolt.—I.W.D. 


Switch for Van 
Here is a very 
easy switch t o 
make for a van 
with a double con¬ 
tact bulb. I used 
the T top of a 
Ford coil. It snaps 
on two round 
headed screws. 

The coil top 
swivels on a little wooden plug from a 
twine ball. It is notched so that when 
you turn the switch on it does not slip. 
—Howard T. Shorrock, Minnedosa, Man. 


Electric Persuader 





_ Generator. 
Tractor. 

BELT PULLEY 

generator and attach it to the tractor 
in such a way that it can be driven by 
the tractor belt pulley. Most tractors 
have a 10-inch belt pulley which runs 
at about 900 r.p.m. The proper speed for 
a generator is about 2,200. Therefore, 
one must see to it that the correct size 
of pulley is used on the generator to 
develop the proper speed. In this partic- 


HEAD LIGHT 

cows, hogs, or other animals when they 
object to going up loading shutes or 
into trucks or cars. It consists of a 
Model T Ford coil clamped to an old 
billiard cue and actuated by a three-cell 
flash-light battery and a simple push 
button switch. Insulated wires leading 
from the coil out to the end. deliver a 
hot spark where it will do the most 
good. This is much more humane than 
a club or a pitchfork and does not bruise 
the flesh or damage the hide.—I.W.D. 


Avoiding Bad Connections 

You can avoid 
bad connections at 
battery terminals 
by soldering the 
terminal clamps 
to the posts and 
joining the leads a 
foot or so away. 

The joins in the 
leads will have to be wrapped with tape 
to protect them and prevent short- 
circuiting.—Grant Macleod. 


Soot Slows Down Heating Plant 

Soot deposits on the inner surface of 
a furnace are costly in fuel. Soot is 
almost as good a heat stopper as 
asbestos or rockwool. The heat that 
doesn’t get through the furnace wall 
goes up the chimney and is com¬ 


pletely wasted. To clean off soot by 
spreading a highly combustible sub¬ 
stance on the fire is not very thorough 
and rather risky. It’s much slower and 
a dirtier job to scrub off the soot with 
a heavy wire brush; but it’s the best 
way. 

Jiffy Connector 

I found that a 
paper clip serves ex¬ 
cellently when tem¬ 
porary test connec¬ 
tions are to be made. 

While the diagram 
shows two phone tips 
held together with a 
paper clip, almost any connection could 
be made in a similar manner. Flexible 
wires, as well as solid ones can be 
joined together without the trouble of 
twisting them.—Wm. J. Dutka, Emerson, 





DESIGNERS, MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF 
THE FAMOUS “MONARCH” GRAIN GRINDER 
Portable Grain Elevators, Wooden and All Steel in 3 sizes. 

Pumps; Stock, Lift Well (and Cylinders, all sizes for same), 
also Semi-Rotary, Barrel and Centrifugal. 

DISTRIBUTORS OF: 

The popular “CLIMAX” Washing Machines—Gasoline and Electric. 
PRODUCERS OF: 

Grey Iron, Brass and Aluminum Castings to order. 

List your requirements with 

THE MONARCH MACHINERY COMPANY LTD. 

- WINNIPEG - - - MANITOBA 



VICTORIA 
Hog Balancer 

has no equal for hustling hogs to market— 
generally in the record time of 5y 2 months. 
That’s because it’s really fresh . . . therefore 
vitamin strong . . . more palatable and digest¬ 
ible. These ensure health, growth and perfect 
condition which means market finish in the 
shortest possible time. 

VICTORIA 
Poultry Balancer 

is the best all purpose poultry concentrate on 
the market. It contains all the vitamins, pro¬ 
teins and minerals for either high sustained 
egg production or growing pullets. Watch 
how your flock will thrive and produce with 
Victoria Poultry Balancer. 
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VICTORIA 
Dairy Balancer 

Here’s a vitamin strong dairy concentrate 
that improves milk flow, herd health, breed- 
ability and helps calving. Thousands are get¬ 
ting more total butter fat at less cost. Give 
your cows the benefits of Victoria Dairy 
Balancer. 


IT DOESN’T COST — IT PAYS 
TO FEED THE VICTORIA WAY 

Ask your Victoria dealer or McCabe agent 
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Walk, 


Stand Up To 
Farm Work 

There’s nothing 
quite so hard on 
clothes as the or¬ 
dinary routine of 
farm work. That’s 
why the Farmer 
needs the protec¬ 
tion, comfort, and 
unparalleled 
strength of 
WALKER TRAIN¬ 
MEN OVERALLS. 

They wear like 
iron, “Designed to 
fit.” 

UlflLKER. 

-TRammEn- 

OUEMLLJ 

are made from 

Sanforized-Shrunk and 

Regular Finish Denim 
and Drills 

THE AMERICAN PAD & 

TEXTILE COMPANY, 

Chatham, Ontario 


PAINT 

TO PROTECT 
YOUR PROPERTY! 



yAe, OiUfUta£ 

STEPHENS'2" COAT 
PAINT SYSTEM 


THIS COUPON 

Entitles You to One Free Copy “Paint 
to Protect Your Property.” 


Clip and Mail to: 


A G.F. STEPHENS& C° LIMITED 

172 Market Ave. East >- 
Winnipeg - - Manitoba, 


Wiring Model T. Engine 

A subscriber states that he wishes to 
make a circular saw engine out of a 
Model T engine, using all four cylinders 
and also using clamp to the battery. He 
states: “What I wish to find out is how 
to wire the coil timer and the spark 
plugs.” Prof. G. L. Shanks answers: 
"What your enquirer wants is a com¬ 
plete wiring diagram for an old Model T 
Ford. The attached diagram indicates 
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making a circuit. I have found this iron 
to work very successfully.—John Nlckol- 
con, Cairns, Alta. 

Handy Battery Charger 

A handy portable arrangement for 
quickly recharging auto or radio bat¬ 
teries or for furnishing light at camp 
consists of a small washing machine 
engine mounted on a two-inch plank 
with a V-belt driving an auto generator 
clamped to the same board with the 
bolt holes slotted for belt adjustment. 
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all the necessary connections and names 
the parts.” 

Another subscriber writes: “By using 
the Model T spark coils is it possible to 
build up the voltage of the 6-watt bat¬ 
tery or generator? I have a 6-volt outfit 
but find in many cases it hasn’t the 
power needed. Could you tell me how 
high I could jack the voltage, if any, 
and also the watt power?” 

To this question Prof. Shanks replies: 
“Your subscriber is apparently on the 
track of a perpetual motion idea. It is 
true that a Ford spark coil will step up 
voltage from 6 volts to approximately 
5,000 volts, but it is done at the expense 
of the amperage. In the end the volts 
times the amperes or watts, is less than 
in the beginning and there is a loss in 
watts rather than a gain.” 

Alarm Clock Time Switch 

An alarm clock can be used as a time 
switch for any electric circuit on the 
farm or in the shop. It will turn off the 
poultry house lights, the battery 
charger, the milk cooler, turn on a 
small stove and other similar jobs. 

Where electricity is not used, the 
clock and wooden control arm can be 
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set up to control the furnace dampers. 
For this arrangement connect the front 
damper of the furnace to the rear 
damper on the stove pipe by a light 
chain over a set of rollers. Adjust the 
chain so the front damper is three- 
quarters open when the rear damper is 
just closed. Balance the system with a 
small weight so the front damper stays 
open. In the evening connect a strand 
to the alarm clock control to hold the 
weight on the chain up (front damper 
of furnace closed, rear open). The alarm 
clock (remove the bell) will drop the 
weight and reverse the dampers at six 
a.m. in the morning.—W. Kalbfleisch. 

Six-Volt Soldering Iron 
I have a diagram here showing how 
to make a six-volt soldering iron. The 
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wire from the battery clips on one post 
' Of the battery and a wire from the work 
to be soldered to the other post thus 

_,_ JL _ 


The heavy wires from the generator 
are fitted with heavy battery clamps, 
one being fastened to the car generator 
terminal or to the ammeter terminal 
and the other grounded on the engine 
or frame. Such an outfit will deliver 
from 10 to 15 amperes and will recharge 
a battery in a few hours.—I.W.D. 

Rear Light for Tractor 

A rear light for the farm tractor can 
easily be made by cutting a flashlight 
down as shown. A hole is made through 
the flashlight cap where an auto tail 
light connection and bulb is soldered on. 
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The light is mounted to the rear of the 
tractor by means of a wood block and 
stove bolt, which is first pushed through 
from the inside of the light case. Such 
a light gives considerable illumination 
at a minimum cost and with very little 
power.—A. S. Wurz, Jr., Rockyford, Alta. 

Tower for Wind Charger 

To make a tower for a battery charger, 
take boiler flues from an old steam 
engine and get them acetylene welded, 
making four pipes each about 16 feet 
long. A piece of 4x4 about 6 feet long and 
three old wheel rims are needed, one 
from a drill wheel, one from a plow 
wheel and a third about 12 inches in 
diameter. Four long bolts are needed, 
two about 10 inches long for the top of 
the flues and two about 14 inches long 
to make the 4x4 secure in the small rim 
at the top. Twelve U- n^- 
bolts are also needed, + * 4 

four to fasten each rim I LONG 
in its place between J, 

the upright flues. This |j| ^ 

makes a tower 18 feet //I | jmali 

high and one that will wheel 

last a long time. It can H T-L" 
be made secure to the | J 
ground by means of | , ! 

iron stakes or cement //J! -1 

blocks.—Arnold Smith, i | /|r 

Peebles, Sask feuffNl °‘° 
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Care of Battery 

I would suggest owners of two-volt 
radios using a six-volt storage car 
battery for operation by cabling to a 
single cell at a time; to change over 
to a new cell at least every three days 
and repeat this process until the three 
cells are all discharged at the same 
rate and about at the same time. Using 
a single cell until it is completely dis¬ 
charged is a bad practice, as after the 
third or last cell is discharged the first 
cell reaches a deplorable condition; 
excessive hard sulphate forms on the 
plates which offers a high internal re¬ 
sistance. Unless a low charging rate is 
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used, the cell wi^S^, possibly causing 
the plates to buckle and throw out the 
paste from the grids. Thus each cell 
would have to Jg^^harged separately, 
or the chargin^Whrrent maintained 
low or the battfyBts 5ay be ruined; but 
by having all the cells at a more or 
less equal discharge; recharging then 
will be faster and the life of the battery 
prolonged .—Tony T. Drewniak, Tolstoi, 
Manitoba. 

Alarm Clock Starts Radio 

If you would sooner 
be awakened in the alarm 

morning by your 

favorite morning pro- WjA H)) 
gram than by the 1T”\ j J*°T 
raucous call of an 

alarm clock you can 
hitch the clock to the 
radio. The clock is \ 

mounted in place as “»'«•«*« 

illustrated, the bell removed and the 
alarm set as usual. When the alarm 
goes off the winding of the string around 
the winder lifts a piece of celluloid 
allowing the metal points to form 
contact. Obviously the regular switch 
must be left turned on so the clock 
can do its stuff. 

Getting Most Out Of Batteries 

Where a multiple dry battery is used 
for starting or for ignition in an in¬ 
ternal combustion engine during cold 
weather, the battery should be brought 
into the house at night so that it may 
be at room temperature when put into 
use in the morning. Flashlight bat¬ 
teries, in cold weather, will give much 
better service if kept at ordinary room 
temperature when not in use. Cold does 
not permanently injure a dry battery, 
but it does interfere with its function¬ 
ing. 

Generator Makes Grinder 

This simple grinding wheel mounting 
is an old car generator with an extended, 
threaded shaft, strap iron brace strips 
and the belt running on the commu¬ 
tator. Copper tubes, bent to shape and 
soldered in place, carry oil to the 
bearings. 

For a price usually less than a dollar, 
you can get a burned out generator with 



good bearings which, after months of 
service, will be tighter and smoother 
running than the bearings in a grinding 
wheel stand with plain bearings, but 
built especially for the purpose and cost¬ 
ing a great deal more.—Dale Van Horn. 

Timing the Engine 

One of the common causes of poor 
engine performance and decreased en¬ 
gine efficiency is incorrect timing of the 
ignition. I have personally known of 
many cases where the efficiency of the 
engine has been increased as much as 
40 per cent by correct timing. This is 
true of small engines, automobiles and 
tractors. Ignition usually occurs at dead 
centre for starting and in advance to 
fire before dead centre for running. 
Timing will usually be correct on new 
engines and it is only when the unit 
has been removed, repaired or replaced 
or where wear has taken place that the 
ignition timing will be incorrect. 

On practically every engine ignition 
marks will be found to aid the operator 
in checking timing. The marks are 
found in a variety of places and if the 
operator is not acquainted with the 
procedure it would be best to read that 
part of the instruction book that deals 
with timing. On some machines the 
timing can be advanced or retarded 
while the engine is operating on a 
steady load. 

In order that the operator may get 
the extra miles to the gallon it is 
necessary to have the breaker point gap 
and the spark plug gaps correctly 
spaced as well as seeing that all wiring 
is in good condition.—O. H. Lovelace, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 
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The Signals of 1944 are the herald of tremendous events on land, sea, and 
in the air. The armed forces of the United Nations are poised to strike deci¬ 
sive blows for the Good Cause under the experienced and proven guidance 
of leaders who have earned and will receive the trust and confidence of the 
fighting men, who know that their lives will not be needlessly sacrificed but 
that every precaution of preparation will have been taken to ensure Victory 
at the lowest possible cost in human lives. 


ON THE FARM FRONT 



. . . our farmers are girded and ready to begin 
what may well prove to be Farm Production’s 
most significantly important contribution to the 
world made in the entire history of agriculture, 
the most ancient vocation of Man. . . . FOOD 
in all its varying forms will be a principal re¬ 
quirement of both the battle line and the civi¬ 
lian battle front. 

This great and important munition of Victory 
— FOOD — will continuously be needed to 
equip and sustain our gallant sailors, soldiers 
and airmen for their decisive hour when Right 
and Might will clash to settle the destiny of the 
men, women and children of this generation and 
of generations to come. 

The contribution of Farm and Field to the win¬ 
ning of final Victory can hardly be over-esti¬ 
mated. The influence and work of the western 


farmer will this year be felt in the armed camps, 
on ships at sea, on landing barges, gun turrets, 
air armadas and in the infantry lines. Soon, also, 
please God, it will be felt in the lands of Europe, 
once free, but now enslaved by Nazi tyranny and 
might. Perhaps nowhere will supplies of food 
from Canada’s farms be so regarded as heaven¬ 
sent blessing (which it is). 

In these thoughts there will be inspiration and 
a satisfying sense of accomplishment felt in 
many a farmer’s heart as he bends to his task and 
directs the operations of his farm; for it is liter¬ 
ally true that the Canadian Farmer by his con¬ 
tribution of food is helping to make Victory 
doubly sure; just as his contribution must con¬ 
tinue to play a primary part in post-war rehabili¬ 
tation, both from the standpoint of human need 
and the free interchange of commodities upon 
which the restoration of world trade will depend. 
FOOD is in the world picture — to stay. 
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EACH "Eveready” Flashlight Battery 
must pass the same rigid tests for 
quality as in pre-war years. Remember, 
too, the date-line on the jacket is your 
guarantee of freshness. 

When you need to re-load your flash¬ 
light, choose the batteries which 
have been preferred by Canadians 
for more than a quarter century — 
"Eveready” Batteries. 























